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Draconian  Crime  Bill  to  send  prison  numbers  soaring  Hamilton  tried 

Jailhouse  Britain  “tL 

forced  to  quit 


Afan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 
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ICHAEL 
Howard, 
the  Home 
Secre- 
tary, yes- 
terday set 
Britain 
on  the  road  to  overtake  some 
of  the  world’s  most  oppresive 
regimes  for  jailing  offenders. 

His  draconian  Crime  Bill, 
which  introduces  minimum 
sentences  for  repeat  offend- 
ers, will  put  England  and 
Wales  on  a par  with  South- 
east Asian  countries  like  Ma- 
laysia and  Thailand.  Similar 
legislation  is  planned  for 
Scotland. 

Mr  Howard  promised  to 
build  at  least  12  new  private 
“super-prisons." 

The  extra  11.000  Jail  places 
will  double  the  prison  space 
built  since  1979  to  Implement 
his  radical  US-style  manda- 
tory sentencing  package, 
which  he  claimed  amounted 
to  the  biggest  change  in  the 
“fight  against  crime  this 
century."  • 

The  12  new  private  prisons, 
parti  holding  900  intnfltpg  and 
50  per  cent  larger  than  their 
predecessors,  are  to  be  built 
and  run  at  a cost  of  an  esti- 
mated £3  trillion.  They  come 
on  top  of  the  six  private  pris- 
ons already  ordered  by  Mr 
Howard  to  cope  with  the 
. surge  in  jail  numbers.  Prison 
governors  s&y  they  are 
reduced  to  running  “human 
■ warehouses". 

The  expansion  in  the  prison 
system  will  leave  the  rest  of 
the  European  Union  far  be- 
hind in  the  world  custody 
league.  The  prison  population 
in  England  and  Wales  is  at  a 
record  57,633. 

The  legislation  feces  stiff 
apposition  from  the  senior 
judges  and  from  former  Con- 
servative ministers.  The  man- 
datory minimum  sentences 
for  third  time  drug  dealers 
and  burglars  and  the  auto- 
matic life  sentences  for  repeat  I 
rapists  and  violent  offenders  j 
win  be  phased  in  as  the  pris- 1 
ons  are  built 


[World  prison  league 


Inmates  per  100,000 
population  - selected  countries 
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Mr  Howard  insisted  yester- 
day it  would  be  worthwhile: 

"These  are  very  radical  pro- 
posals. They  mark  a strict  de- 
parture from  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  Apart  from 
murder  and  driving  offences, 
we  have  never  had  minimum 
sentences  in  our  law." 

He  said  it  was  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  override  the 
criticisms  of  the  senior  judges 
to  protect  the  public  from 
those  rapists  and  violent 
criminals  wbo  struck  again 
after  being  caught  and  from 
the  career  burglars  and  drug 
dealers. 

Penal  reformers  said  "the 
radical  departure"  will  not 
only  mean  widespread  use  of 
American-style  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  but  also 
an  American-style  penal 
system. 

They  claimed  that  once  the 
public  taste  for  punishment 
on  this  scale  had  been  fed  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  poli- 
tician to  reverse.  The  prison 
population  would  expand  to 
more  than  75,000  with  little 
likelihood  of  it  felling. 

“Mr  Howard’s  plans  have 
been  imported  wholesale 
from  the  United  States.  A tri- 
pling of  the  prison  population 
in  California  has  not  made 
safe  the  streets  of  Los  Ange- 
les,’’ said  Stephen  Shaw,  di- 
rector of  the  Prison  Reform 
Trust  "A  similar  policy  will 
be  equally  ineffective  on  the 
streets  of  Liverpool  and 
London."  • 

Professor  Andrew  Ruther- 
ford, the  Chairman  of  the 
Howard  League  for  Penal 
Reform,  said  the  Home  Secre- 
tary’s package  would  mean 
Britain  beginning  to  compete 
with  the  likes  of  Malaysia  and 
Thailand. 

"The  Home  Office  projec- 
tions, even  on  Mr  Howard’s 
calculations,  of  the  effects  of 
his  crime  policy  will  be  to 
leave  Europe  behind  and  put 
us  on  track  for  imprisonment 
rates  much  more  typical  of 
the  authoritarian  tiger  econo- 
mies of  Southeast  Asia." 

The  Home  Secretary  was 
repeatedly  challenged  yester- 
day at  a Home  Office  press 
conference  about  how  many 
jails  the  new  private  prison 
programme  would  involve 
and  at  what  cost  ' 

He  said:  “What  is  involved 
is  budding  roughly  the  same 
number  of  prisons  we  have 
since  1979.” 

The  Conservatives  have 
built  22  prisons  for  11,635  in- 
mates since  they  came  to 
power.  This  was  at  odds  with 
His  white  paper  statement 
that  said  22  new  prisons 
would  be  required. 

The  legislation  is  unclear  on 
the  price  of  the  12  new 
prisons. 

It  says  that  "it  will  result  in 
additional  recurring  costs  of 

between  £375  million,  and  £435  

S^°Sfte? “ Behind  bars:  Home  Secretary  proposes  12  ‘super  prisons’  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £3  billion 
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now  the  supermarket  you  can  bank  on 


tea  WMtebtoom 

SAENSBURY  yesterday 
ratcheted  up  the  super- 
markets wars  and 
threatened  to  spark  panic  in 
the  flnanWal  sector  when  it 
unveiled  plans  to  become  a 
. fhlly.  fledged  bank. 

In  partnership  with  the 
[ Bank  of  Scotland,  the  food 
retailer  has  applied  to  the 
..-ftwTtft ' Wngland  for  a frill 
■jmfcing  licence  and  said 
'^sterday.  it  is  on  course  to 

jEiyh  the  Sains  boxy  Bank 
. next  year..  . 

.-  ■'  The  move  marks  a signifi- 
cant , departure  .for  Sain s- 
[ brnr  in  its  battle,  to  grab 
back  market  share  from  its 


main  rival,  Tesco.  EarHer 
fhfa  year,  it  was  ridiculing 
Tesco  for  introducing  a cus- 
tomer loyalty  card,  but 
then  succumbed  and 
brought  in  its  own. 

Tesco  subsequently  Intro- 
duced  a charge  card  with 
NatWest,  but  Sainsbury’s 
latest  plans  could  revolu- 
tionise the  highly  competi- 
tive food  retailing  and 
banking  sectors. 

In  direct  competition 
with  the  main  clearing 
banks,  Sainsbnry  will 
begin  by  offering  a debit 
card,  a Visa  credit  card  and 
savings  accounts,  followed 
by  the  frill  range  of  services 
including  current  accounts, 
mortgages  and  insurance. 


Rank  counters  will  not 
appear  In  supermarkets, 
and  Sainsbnry  has  no  plans 
to  set  up  shop  with  dedi- 
cated bank  branches. 

The  new  bank  will  be  a 
telephone  service,  along 
the  lines  of  First  Direct,  al- 
though its  own  cash  ma- 
chines will  begin  appearing 
at  the  firm’s  stores. 

The  move  is  certain  to 
cause  concern  in  the  bank- 
ing community,  where  busi- 
ness is  becoming  increas- 
ingly cut-throat  in  the  face 
of  competition  from  the 
building  societies  and  new 
entrants  such  as  Direct  Line. 

Marks  & Spencer  and  Vir- 
gin have  already  launched 
themselves  into  the  finan- 


cial services  business. 
Such  strong  brand  names, 
which  pftiiMnanil  legions  of 
loyal  customers,  are  per- 
ceived In  the  City  as  a grow- 
ing threat  to  the  banks*  tra- 
ditional market. 

Sainsbnry  — which  has 
12  million  customers  — is 
confident  that  it  will  be  ' a 
"very  viable  competitor  to 
the  high  street  banks". 

David  Sainsbnry,  chair- 
1 said:  "Our  customers 
j tell  us  they  want  good,  effi- 
cient and  reliable  banking 
I services.  In  Sainsbnry  Bank, 
customers  will  have  the  re- 
assurance of  a name  they 
know  and  trust,  coupled 
I with  the  banking  expertise 
of  the  Bank  of  Scotland." 


Finance 


Peter  Burt,  chief  executive 
of  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
maintained  the  new  bank 
will  be  a "compelling  alter- 
native to  the  conventional 
high  street  bank  or  building 
society".  The  move  is  likely 
to  mean  more  banking  jobs 
in  Scotland. 

Sainsbnry,  which  has 
been  losing  ground  to  Tesco 
and  is  expected  to  declare  a 
13  per  cent  decline  in  six- 
month  profits  on  Wednes- 
day. denied  its  move  was  a 
copycat  exercise.  A spokes- 
woman said  of  Tesco's 
charge  card:  "It  is  not  even 
comparable.  Wbat  we’re 
doing  is  not  an  add-on  to  a 
loyalty  card.  It  will  be  a 
folly  fledged  bank." 


Shelf  life 
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David  Hancfce 
and  Jande  Wilson 

ElL  Hamilton,  the 
disgraced  former 
minister,  tried  to 
raise  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  from  wealthy 
corporate  clients  of  the  lobby- 
ist Ian  Greer,  to  launch  his 
own  privately-run  Deregula- 
tion Institute  after  he  was 
forced  to  quit  his  government 
job. 

Talks  were  held  between 
the  tobacco  giant  Philip  Mor- 
ris, and  lan  Greer  Associates 
(IGA)  to  promote  Mr  Hamil- 
ton's institute  as  a means  of 
putting  pressure  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  European 
Commission  not  to  accept  a 
proposed  directive  to  ban  cig- 
arette advertising. 

Mr  Hamilton  also  hoped  to 
get  money  from  six  other  top 
British  blue-chip  clients  of 
IGA  — British  Airways, 
Thames  Water,  Whitbread, 
Asda,  the  courier  company 
DHL.  and  Kingfisher,  which 
owns  Wool  worth ’s  and  the 
B&QDIY  group. 

The  disclosure  shows  Mr 
Hamilton  still  had  a close 
relationship  with  Mr  Greer 
after  he  had  resigned  and  was 
suing  the  Guardian.  At  the 
time  be  denied  any  financial 
links  with  the  lobbyist. 

Confidential  documents,  to 
be  shown  tonight  on  the 
Channel  4 programme.  A 
Week  in  Politics,  disclose  how 
Mr  Greer  used  his  annual 
House  of  Commons  reception 
at  the  Atrium  restaurant  on 
Mill  bank  in  1995  to  promote 
Mr  Hamilton’s  business  inter- 
ests. Officially.  Mr  Greer  used 
the  occasion  to  get  support 
from  MPs  to  change  the  Bill  of 
Rights  so  he  and  Mr  Hamilton 
could  sue  the  Guardian.  MPs 
drank  champange  and  ate  fish 
and  chips  out  of  copies  of  the 
newspaper. 

Mr  Greer's  memo  says: 
“Neil  Hamilton  has  mooted 


the  establishment  of  a Dereg- 
ulatlon  Institute  which 
would,  independent  of  Gov- 
ernment push  for  change  by 
producing  papers  and  holding 
seminars.  He  is  looking  for 
backers  ...  He  already  has 
Whitbread  and  Philip  Morris 
on  board  — we  need  to  get 
Asda  interested,  not  least  be- 
cause it  would  direct  atten- 
tion away  from  Archie's 
[Archie  Norman,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Asda]  zealous  promo- 
tion of  deregulation  (unhelp- 
ful for  relations  with  Labour) 
and  direct  it  through  Neil 
Hamilton,  MP.” 

However,  a spokesman  for 
Whitbread  told  the  Guardian: 
"No  one  at  Whitbread  has 
ever  heard  of  a Deregulation 
Institute,  let  alone  backed  it" 

At  a meeting  with  Philip 
Morris  at  IGA’s  headquarters 
on  November  27  last  year,  it 
was  minuted  that  representa- 
tives of  the  tobacco  company 
should  meet  ex-minister 
Francis  Maude,  who  chaired 
the  Government’s  deregula- 
tion taskforce,  and  the  Tory 
MPs  Simon  Coombs.  Bernard 
Jenkin,  Graham  Riddick. 
Tom  Sackville,  and  Neil 
Hamilton. 

The  memo  also  names  four 
of  the  clients  who  should  be 
approached  about  the  Deregu- 
lation Institute. 

Mr  Greer  makes  it  clear  in 
the  memo  that  his  promotion 
of  Mr  Hamilton’s  idea  is  to 
increase  IGA’s  fortunes. 

"IGA  approaches  this  from 
a self-interested  perspective: 
we  need  to  wind  up  deregula- 
tion in  the  UK  as  part  of  our 
European  campaign  on  behalf 
of  Philip  Morris." 

Ministers  to  be  lobbied  in- 
cluded Roger  Freeman,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  and  right-hand  man 
to  deputy  Prime  Minister 
Michael  Heseltine,  and  David 
Davis,  the  Eurosceptic  junior 
Foreign  Office  minister. 

Sir  AtcIm's  Judgment,  page  3 
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D John  James  and  Mary  Ann 
Sainsbnry  open  the  first  store 
in  1860,  a dairy  in  Drury 
Lane,  central  London. 

□ It  was  privately  owned 
until  flotation  In  1973. 

□ Now  10  million  customers 
visit  363  supermarkets  every 
week  in  Britain. 

a Supermarkets  employed 
36.082  full-time  and  79.746 
part-time  workers  last  year. 

□ Sales  last  year  were  £10.15 
billion:  profits  £712  million, 
down  by  £96  million. 

□ The  post-war  Sainsbury 
generation  has  supported 
Conservative  (Tim),  Labour 
(John)  and  SDP  (David). 
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Can  the  new 
125  bhp  Audi  A3 
outsprint 
an  angry  rhino? 
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The  Department  of  Transport’s  failure  to  acquire  retirement  home  to  make  way  for  bypass  ruled  unjust 
Alex  Bellos  and  Alan  Watkins  on  a landmark  legal  decision  that  opens  way  for  compensation 

Blight  couple  seeking  £1  m 


An  elderly  couple 
whose  lives  were 
ruined  when  their 
retirement  home 
was  rendered  worth- 
less because  of  plans  to  build  a 
bypass  yards  from  their  bed- 
room window  made  legal  his- 
tory yesterday  in  a High  Court 
judgment  which  sets  them  on 
the  path  to  compensation. 

Maurice  and  Audrey  Bal- 
chin. whose  home  at  Wrex- 
ham, Norfolk,  was  once  valued 
at  £435,000,  said  the  judgment 
opened  the  way  to  a possible  £1 
million-plus  damngps  and  in- 
jury claim,  and  ended  12  years  i 
of  “absolute  torture”. 

The  couple  were  left  home-  j 
less  and  in  poor  health  after 
Swans  Harbour,  the  blighted 
house  with  two  acres  of  gar- 
den. was  repossessed  by 
banks  which  had  loaned  cash 
to  finance  the  legal  battle.  Mr 
Balchin's  business  failed,  and 
the  couple  now  lire  on  in- 
come support. 

The  house  now  stands 
empty,  and  the  couple  live  in 
a tiny  cottage  at  Broome,  near 
Diss.  The  bypass  has  been 
dropped,  the  court  heard. 

The  new  road  was  planned 
to  run  through  the  garden  of 
the  house  next  door  to  the 
Balchins.  Norfolk  county 
council  bought  the  neighbour- 
ing house  but  it  refused  to 
purchase  the  Balchin's. 

Yesterday  Mr  Justice  Sed- 
ley  ruled  that  the  Parliamen- 
tary Ombudsman  was  wrong 
to  rule  that  the  Department  of 
Transport  had  done  the  Bal- 
chins no  injustice  when  it 
failed  to  prompt  the  council 
into  acquiring  their  property. 
The  judge  said  the  ombuds- 
man failed  to  consider 
whether  the  department 
ought  to  have  drawn  Nor- 
folk's attention  to  its  power  to 
acquire  blighted  property. 


The  Guardian  Saturday  October^  safe 


Maurice  and  Audrey  Balchin  at  the  High  Court  yesterday.  They  intend  to  claim  for  the  damage  caused  to  their  finances  and  healthPHoroGRAPH;  ian  waune 


“Nobody  disputes  that  Mr 
and  Mrs  Balchin  have  been 
Innocent  victims  of  the  road 
scheme,”  he  said. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  the  ombudsman  has 
been  judged  to  have  been  at 
fault  and  he  will  have  to 
reconsider.  If  he  rules  that 
there  was  maladministration, 
it  opens  the  door  to  a large 
compensation  claim.  An  • ec- 


static Mr  Balchin,  aged  61, 
said  yesterday;  "It  has  been 
the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel. For  the  past  12  years  our 
lives  have  disappeared.  I’ve 
had  to  sell  everything  to  get  to 
this  stage  and  all  the  money 
in  the  world  will  never  give 
us  back  what  we’ve  lost  1 
shall  seek  damages  and  com- 
pensation to  the  maximum.” 
Had  it  been  built,  the  road 


would  have  been  within  35 
yards  of  the  Balchin’s  front 
door.  Once  the  road  had  been 
proposed,  it  rendered  the 
house  worthless.  There  was 
no  chance  of  selling  it  and  the 
loans  that  Mr  Balchin  had 
raised  to  fund  it  were  called 
in.  The  struggle  to  repay  the 
bank,  coupled  with  huge  legal 
fees  led  to  the  collapse  of  Mr 
Balchin’s  building  business. 


| Audrey  Balchin  became  so 
ill  that  the  couple  moved  out 
on  medical  advice.  The  couple 
applied  to  the  High  Court  for  a 
judicial  review  of  the  Ombuds- 
man's rniing  that  there  was  no 
maladministration  on  the  pert 
of  the  then  Transport  Secre- 
tary, John  MacGregor.  He  1 
confirmed  the  road  scheme  | 
without  acting  on  a DoT  in- 
spector’s recommendation  j 


that  the  council  should  act 
sympathetically  towards  them. 

The  complaint  to  the 
ombudsman  argued  that  Mr 
MacGregor  had  not  sought  as- 
surance that  the  couple  would 
be  adequately  compensated 
for  the  blight 

The  Department  of  Trans- 
port said  in  a statement  “We 
are  considering  the 
judgment” 


ITALY’S  most  celebrated 
dramatist,  Dario  Eh.  has 
been  , left  partially  blind  by 
a stroke,  he  revealed  in  an  In- 
terview published  yesterday. 

The  actor  and  playwright 
said  that  for  several  months 
he  had  also  had  serious  profe 
isms  with  his  speech  and 
memory. 

In  July  1995,  Mr  Fo  sud- 
denly called  off  a tour  of 
Europe.  At' the  time,  he  was. 
reported  to  have  suffixed  a 
minor  heart  attack. 

But  in  an  interview  with  La 
Stamps  newspaper,  he  dis- 
closed that  his  heart  rate  had 
accelerated,  and  that  compli- 
cations had  developed.  \ - 
His  vision  was  reduced  by 
90  per  cent,  huge  gaps  opened 
up  in  his  memory  and  he 
began  to  forget  even  common 
words.  ' 

“My  problems  originated 
on  the  vertical  dividing  line' 
of  the  brain,  between  the  two 
lobes,  with  a small  lesion  on 
one  side  and  a sort  of  blurring 
on  the  other,”  he  was  quoted 
assaying. 

One  consequence  — worthy 
of  one  of  his  own  plays  — was 
that  the  sdentiSc  same  or 
dictionary  definition  of  some- 
thing would  come  to  his  mind 
more  readily,  than  the  ordi- 
nary one. 

He  once  referred  to  a cod  as 
a “fast-swimming  fish  of  the 
Baltic". 

The  author  of  Accidental 
Death  of  an  Anarchist  and 
Can't  Pay,  Won’t  Pay  said  the 
treatment  he  was  receiving 
required  him  to  walk  for  sev- 
eral hours  a day. 

“My  doctor  has  told  me  that 
my  recovery  will  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  kilo- 
metres I cover.” 


Dario  Fo:  hero  of  radical  left 
‘nowfin^ateconniionwords* 

Mr  Fo,  aged  70,  said  his 
memory  had  improved  -and 
his  speech  recovered,  but  he 
stiff  suffered  heart  palpita- 
tions axid  difficulties,  with  his 
sight 

He  saw  “cross  sections 
rather  than  the  total  vision”. 

: It  has'  not  prevented  him 
from  working.  His  first  public 
appearance  after  his  Illness 
was  in  April  when-- he  per- 
formed his  most  Xhmous  solo 
piece,  Mistero  Buffo',  in 
Milan 

Since  then,  be  has  held  a 
drama  , course  in  Denmark, 
helped  stage  exhibitions  in 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands, 
dubbed  the  soundtrack  of  an 
animated  cartoon  and  ap- 
peared at  several  festivals. 

The  politically  committed 
Mr  Fo  is  credited  with  being 
the  world’s  most  widely  per- 
formed living  playwright  He 
was  a key  figure  in  post-1968 
Italy,  a hero  of  the  radical  left 
who  was  once  arrested  for 
subversion.  . 
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European  weather  outlook 


Both  Norway  and  Danmark  will  hava  a long  spall 
ol  rainy  weattiar,  followed  by  brtghler  shiaa  and  a 
tw?r  abowers.  Sweden  and  Finland  will  be  most- 
ly line  and  bright  with  early  tog  and  Irosty  periods 
in  Finland  clearing,  although  western  Sweden  will 
have  rain  towards  evening.  .Temperatures  will 
rang  from  SC  in  the  east  lo  14C  in  southern  most 
Denmark 

Uwr  CWbiMm,  Hominy,  Austria, 
Switzerland: 


Sunny  spells  and  just  me  odd  shower  Jn  most 
places  today,  although  Germany  will  have  rather  a 
tot  ol  cloud  and  very  limited  bright  spells,  while 
low-lying  parts  ol  Austria  will  have  some  trouble- 
some log  early  and  late.  Max  temp  11-17C  from 
east  to  west. 

Triici 


I High  pressure  will  keep  most  places  dry  with  early 
pockets  ol  fog  clearing  to  allow  some  decent  sunny 
spells  lo  break  through,  although  Alpine  areas 
could  have  a rogue  shower.  Max  temp  13-21C  from 
north  to  south. 

Spain  and  Portugal: 

Mostly  dry  and  warm  with  broken  cloud  and  sun- 
shine at  limes  once  any  earty  msl  and  log  dis- 
perses. Highs  20-25C. 

Maly: 


A weak  cold  Ironi  may  bring  some  showers  lo  rhe 
tar  north,  but  most  places  will  be  dry  with  banks  ot 
cloud  and  sunshine  coming  thrautfi  al  times.  Max 
temp  16-I9C. 
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Television  and  radio  — Sunday 
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Sir  Archie  as  defence  minister  in  1990  with  Royal  Engineers  wearing  biological  warfare  suits  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Right  launching  a Poppy  Day  appeal  at  the  Kuwaiti  embassy  with  the  ambassador  and  flntfmnunaiitipr  Brigadier  Christopher  ffannahwfc 

Sir  Archie’s  question  of  judgment 


. • « ** 

. • V -•* 


Dawktttoncte 

Westminster  Correspondent 


jm  S SIR  Archibald 

' SS  Hamilton  judges 
the  merits  of  Ms 
disgraced  name- 
JBriMsake's  role  in  the 
cash  for  questions  scandal, 
three  of  the  aristocratic  IMP’S 
consultancies  will  be  paying 
him  £9,500  this  year  to  obtain, 
among  other  services,  exclu- 
sive access  to  MPs’  dining 
rooms  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  payments  are  part  of  a 
lucrative  income  — from  the 
tiger  economies  of  South  east 

Asia  to  security  and  defence 
industries  at  home  and 
abroad  — which  ensure  the 
scion  of  a third  baron  has 
combined  parliamentary  and 
outside  earnings  well  in  ex- 
cess of  £120.000  a year. 

:While  Neil  Hamilton  is  fee- 
ing a sleaze  inquiry  for  unde- 
clared payments,  trips  and 
cash  backhanders  from  Mo- 
hamed  .Al-Fayed,  the  owner  of 
Harrods,  for  asking  ques- 
tions, Sir  Archie’s  case  shows 
bow  .money  can  be  leglti- 
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Lucrative 
interests  of 
ex-minister 
who  decides 
fate  of  MP 


mately  earned  by  an  ex-minis- 
ter who  still  wields  influence 
in  Parliament  despite  Lord 
Nolan’s  clean-up. 

The  careful  wording  of  let- 
ters from  company  directors 
to  the  Eton  and  Guards  edu- 
cated MP  show  the  sums  com- 
panies are  prepared  to  pay  for 
dining  in  a wood-panelled 
room  which  bears  the  presti- 
guous  portcullis  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

While  the  directors  are 
careful  to  make  clear  that 
they  do  not  want  Sir  Archie  to 
engage  in  advocacy,  table  par- 
liamentary questions  or  mo- 
tions, they  are  keen  for  him  to 
have  a quiet  word  in  the  right 
place. 

“There  may  be  occasions  in 
the  future  when  we  could  ask 
you  to  use  your  influence 
With  Government  to  ensure 
that  ministers  are  aware  of 
| how  legislation  affects  the 
da  try  Industry.  We  would  .also 
j to  make  use  of  the  dining  1 

facilities  at  the  House  of  Com- , 
mons.”  writes  Woodgate  , 
Farms  Dairy  in  Sussex,  who  | 
are  paying  him  £1 ,000  a year. 

W S Atkins,  the  engineer- 1 
mg  and  design  conglomerate  I 


and  one  of  the  most  active 
companies  in  search  of  gov- 
ernment privatisation  con- ' 
tracts,  pay  him  £6.500  to  help 
them  lobby  ministers  and 
entertain  them  in  House  of  i 
Commons  dining  rooms.  “We  ! 
look  to  you  for  help  and  assis- ! 
tance  in  methods  of  approach- 
ing ministers  for  the  purposes 
of  discussing  policy  in  areas 
such  as  the  Private  Finance 
Initiative  ...  We  may,  from 
time  to  time,  ask  you  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  dining  rooms 
in  the  House  of  Commons 
says  the  company. 

Another  £2.000  a year  has 
secured  the  former  defence 
procurement  minister's  ser- 
vices for  Saladin  Holdings,  a 
security  firm  run  by  ex  5AS 
major  David  Walker  hired  by 
Oliver  North  to  carry  out 
“certain  special  operations". 
These  included  blowing  up  a 
Managua  arms  dump  in  1985 
and  providing  helicopter  pi- 
lots to  support  the  Contras 
against  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment Through  Sir  Archie 
the  firm  now  wants  access  to 
the  Commons  dining  rooms. 

These  three  are  part  of  Sir 
Archie’s  growing  worldwide 
profile  of  lucrative  Interests 


to  top  up  bis  basic  £43,000  a 
year  IMP’S  salary.  The  Trea- 
sury's Private  Finance  Initia- 
tive has  hot  only  strength- 
ened his  consultancy  work  for 
W S Atkins  but  brought  in  a 
£12,000  a year  consultancy 
with  Merrill  Lynch  Europe 
Ltd,  international  investment 
bankers,  who  want  to  finance  ! 
some  deals,  which  include 
leasing  back  the  Treasury 
buildingand  selling  the  entire 
social  security  office  estate. 

The  “tiger  economies”  of 
South  East  Asia  bring  three 
directorships:  Siam  Selective 
Growth  Trust  First  Philip- 
pine Investment  Trust  and 
Philippines  Securities. 

To  complete  the  picture  Sir 
Archie  has  a £45,000  consul- 
tancy to  Litton  Industries  Inc, 
a United  States  defence  manu- 
facturer. and  over  the  sum- 
mer has  added  a £10,000  direc- 
torship to  Leafield 
Engineering  Ltd,  an  expand- 
ing Wiltshire  company 
specialising  in  electronic,  me- 
chanical and  explosive 
engineering. 

“There  may  be  occasions 
when  we  will  look  to  you  for 
Parliamentary  advice  and  as- 
sistance with  Government 


orders,"  Bob  Dyke,  the  com- 
pany's development  director 
wrote  to  him  last  July. 

Sir  Archie  has  had  influ- 
ence since  he  entered  the 
Commons  in  197B  for  the  safe 
Surrey  seat  of  Epsom  and 
EweEL  Since  1979  he  has  been 
a parliamentary  private  sec- 
retary to  Lady  Thatcher,  a 
whip  at  the  time  Neil  Hamil- 
ton asked  his  first  questions 
for  Mobamed-al-Fayed 
through  lobbyist  Ian  Greer: 
and  a defence  minister  from 
1988  to  1993. 

His  right  wing  campaigning 
creditionals  include  attacks 
on  Arts  Council  spending:  de- 
fending a big  salary  for  Ian 
MacGregor,  the  man  who 
oversaw  the  closure  of  many 
coal  mines;  opposing  the  tele- 
vising of  Parliament  and  de- 
manding the  privatisation  of 
British  Leyland  in  1981. 

He  told  three  crippled  Gren- 
adier Guardsmen  who  had 
their  legs  blown  off  in  an  ex- 
ercise and  were  refused  army 
compensation  to  “find  a job 
where  they  don't  actually 
need  their  legs". 

When  he  resigned  as  de- 
fence minister  in  1993,  his 
leaving  present  from  the  Min- 


istry of  Defence  — a print  of 
the  Admiralty  — was  later 
discovered  to  be  one  of  161  j 
prints  and  pictures  which  had  . 
gone  missing  or  been  stolen 
from  the  MoD’s  art  collection. 

He  later  ran  into  contro- 
versy when  a company  he 
formed  — now  dormant  — 
called  Crownridge  Industries 
made  a bid  for  army  training 
ground  in  West  Wales  that  he 
had  dosed  as  a minister. 

His  connection  with  Sala- 
din, whose  subsidiaries  pro- 
vided bodyguards  for  King 
Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia  the  Aga 
Khan  and  other  wealthy  for- 
eign clients,  caused  embar- 
rassment when  it  was  found 
to  be  trying  to  take  over  the 
security  services  of  the  For- 
eign office.  Sir  Archie  said  he 
had  "helped  them  out" 

Despite  these  Incidents  and 
his  strong  views  that  MPS 
should  not  have  to  disclose 
their  earnings  from  consul- 
tancies which  Lord  Nolan's 
report  demanded,  he  has  not 
breached  any  rules. 

That  is  why  he  is  regarded 
in  Westminster  by  the  Con- 
servative establishment  as  a 
politician  of  “undisputed 
integrity." 


Man  of  influence  at  Westminster 


“I  thought  it  very 
regrettable  that  Neil 
Hamilton  was  forced 
to  resign.  It  would 
have  been  much  bet- 
ter if  he  stayed  in 
there  because  we’re 
coming  under  a tre- 
mendous amount  of 
slur  and  innuendo  by 
partisan  members  of 
the  media.’ 

April  11  1995 


To  three  crippled 
Grenadier  Guards- 
men whose  legs 
were  blown  off  in  an 
exercise  and  were 
refused  army  com- 
pensation: “They 
could  do  a number  of 
jobs  in  offices  and  so 
forth  where  they 
| don’t  actually  need 
legs.” 

June  20 1991 


When  opposing 
Nolan’s  reforms  in 
the  Commons:  “It 
must  be  a good  thing 
to  get  professional 
middle  class  people 
into  this  House.  If 
they  have  got  to  do 
this  on  a salary  of 
£32,000  a year,  to  be 
quite  honest  they  are 
not  going  to  come.” 

May  13, 1995 


On  the  difficulties  of 
ex-ministers:  “If  Mr 
i [Tim]  Yeo  wants  to 
get  back  into  Govern- 
ment it  wouJd  be  bet- 
ter not  to  indulge  in 
self-justification.  It 
would  be  much  bet- 
ter for  him  to  be 
building  new  bridges 
to  win  the  confidence 
of  his  constituents.” 
January  7, 1994 


How  veteran 
‘emerged’ 
as  Tory 
choice  to  sit 
on  committee 


Ewen  MacAsklO,  Chief 
Polfticaf  Correspondent 

SIR  Archibald  Hamilton 
was  approached  earlier 
this  week  by  the  Tory 
whips  office  and  asked  if  be 
was  interested  in  sitting  on 
the  Standards  and  Privi- 
leges committee.  The  office, 
one  of  the  most  secretive 
institutions  in  politics,  has 
the  power  of  patronage 
over  such  jobs,  as  does  its 
Labour  counterpart. 

The  task  of  finding  a 
replacement  for  Sir  Geof- 
frey John  son-Smlth  rested 
with  the  deputy  whip, 
Andrew  Mackay.  The  post 
was  not  advertised  inter- 
nally. Tory  whips  do  not  op- 
erate like  that.  In  a tradi- 
tion that  owes  something  to 
public  schools  and  private 
clubs.  Anyone  who  applied 
for  the  job  would  automati- 
cally not  have  got  it 
The  arguments  in  fevour 
of  Sir  Archie  would  have 
been  that  he  is  a senior  back- 
bencher, a privy  counsellor, 
former  minister  and  former 
parliamentary  private  secre- 
tary to  Lady  Thatcher,  a 
Conservative  source  de- 
scribed him  as  an  MP  of 
“undisputed  integrity”. 

On  the  face  of  it.  appoint- 
ing someone  who  had  been 
so  prominent  in  his  public 
defence  of  Neil  Hamilton 
looks  like  political  inepti- 
tude. Bnt  the  Conservative 
Party  yesterday  appeared 
relaxed  about  it.  One  argu- 
ment put  forward  was  that 
lots  of  Tory  MPs  had  been  ! 


outspoken  in  favour  of  Mr 
Hamilton  at  the  time  in  res- 
ponse to  Labour  attacks. 

“This  committee  is  not  a 
jury,”  another  source 
added.  “Politicians  are  not 
like  members  of  the  public. 
You  can’t  expect  them  to 
have  remained  silent. 
Labour  Is  not  complaining. 
They  have  approved,  it-" 

Why  did  Labour  not 
block  it?  It  bad  an  opportu- 
nity. The  whips  office  puts 
the  name  forward  in  a mo- 
tion that  goes  to  the  floor  of 
the  Commons.  If  Laboor 
had  objected  then,  it  would 
have  forced  a debate  and  a 
vote.  With  no  objections, 
the  motion  was  approved. 

Would-be  Conservative 
appointments  to  select  com- 
mittees have  drawn  plenty 
of  objections  in  recent 
years,  but  the  Tory  major- 
ity has  mostly  ensured  such 
objections  were  overruled. 

Some  Labour  MPs  consid- 
ered blocking  Sir  Archie 
bat  in  the  end,  no  specific 
complaint  could  be  laid 
against  him. 

Although  he  had  backed 
Neil  Hamilton  more  than  a 
year  ago,  his  comments  had 
been  directed  primarily 
against  trial  by  the  media. 
Although  Sir  Archie  has 
many  outside  interests. 
Labour  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve be  bad  not  disclosed 
. them  all  in  the  register  of 
member’s  interests. 

Labour  felt  this  was  not 
enough  to  go  into  battle 
against  a privy  counsellor. 
It  would  have  brought  open 
warfare,  with  all  such 
appointments,  including 
Labour  ones,  put  on  hold. 

The  selection  of  Labour’s 
choice  of  member  to  replace 
Doug  Hoyle  [linked  to  the 
cash  for  questions  affair] 
was  relatively  simple. 
There  were  several  contend- 
ers and  the  Chief  Whip, 
Donald  Dewar,  chose  Ernie 
Ross,  MP  for  Dundee  West. 
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Trio  cleared 
of  fraud  over 
mortgages 


Clare  Pyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THREE  people  con- 
victed of  frauds  or  at- 
tempted Brands  total- 
ling more  than  £1 
million  bad  their  convictions 
quashed  yesterday  as  a result 
of  what  the  Court  of  Appeal 
described  as  9 “glaring 
anomaly"  in  the  criminal  law. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Lord  Bingham,  urged  the 
Government  to  act  swiftly  to 
plug  the  loophole,  exposed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a mort- 
gage fraud  case  last  July, 

The  judgment,  quashing 
three  convictions  and  substi- 
tuting a different  offence  In 
the  other  Tour  cases,  will 
serve  as  a guide  for  up  to  400 
pending  cases. 

The  jaw  lords  ruled  in  July 
that  charges  for  obtaining 
property  belonging  to  another 
by  deception  — the  .usual 
charge  for  mortgage  or 
cheque  fraud  — were  wrongly 
brought  because  no  identifi- 
able property  changes  bands 
when  money  is  transferred 
electronically,  by  telegraphic 
transfer  or  by  cheque.  The 
ruling  has  left  prosecutors  at 
a loss  to  know  what  charges 
to  bring  in  such  cases. 

The  Home  Office  said  yes- 
terday that  it  would  back  a 
Law  Commission  bill  to  plug 
the  gap  — in  existence  since 
the  1968  Theft  Act  The  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords  this  week  by  Lord 


Goff  of  Chievely,  one  of  the 
law  lords  who  decided  the 
mortgage  fraud  case  In  July. 

The  appeal  court  heard 
seven  test  cases  yesterday. 
Lord  Bingham.  Mr  Justice 
Blofeld  and  Mr  Justice  Cress- 
well  quashed  the  convictions 
of  Hemamali  Graham,  a solic- 
itor from  Streatham,  south 
London,  for  attempted  mort- 
gage fraud;  Rupe  Lai  Kansal, 
a disposable  nappy  manufac- 
turer from  Corby,  Northamp- 
tonshire, for  dishonestly  ob- 
taining regional  development 
grants  from  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Industry;  and 
Sajid  Pasha  Ali,  a former 
company  director,  for  at- 
tempting to  steal  a credit  of  £1 
million  from  NatWest  Bank. 

Prosecutors  had  asked  the 
court  to  substitute  convic- 
tions for  related  offences.  But 
Lord  Bingham  said  this  could 
only  be  done  if  the  jury  was 
satisfied  of  facts  which 
proved  the  defendant  guilty  of 
that  other  offence. 

There  was  no  basis  for  sub- 
stituting an  alternative  ver- 
dict in  the  case  of  Mrs  Gra- 
ham. Mr  Eansal  or  Mr  Ali. 

The  court  also  heard  ap- 
, peals  on  behalf  of  four  car 
dealers  convicted  of  dishon- 
estly obtaining  cheques  from 
finance  or  insurance  firms. 

Terence  Marsh,  Garry  Gra- 
ham Paul  Price  and  David 
Bramich  were  found  guilty  of 
the  alternative  offence  of  pro- 
curing the  execution  of  a 
valuable  security  — a cheque 
— by  deception. 


1 mahun  buuwm 


Wandering  star . . . Exiled  writer  Wole  Soyinka  attemptea  to  purge  me  aeam  01  n.en  saro-wwamrai  ms  psycoe  in  a poem  to  leamre  ar  r-oeury  mremanoimi 

Exiled  Nigerian  Nobel  laureate  honours  executed  compatriot  ‘fighter*  with  new  poem 


DanGlahster 
Arts  Correspondent 

A LMOST  a year  after  the 
#%executlon  of  the  Nige- 
rian writer  and  activist 
Ken  Saro-Wiwa.  his  compa- 
triot Wole  Soyinka,  winner 
of  the  1986  Nobel  prize  fbr 
literature,  arrived  in  Brit- 
ain yesterday  with  a new 


poem  in  his  memory. 

Mr  Soyinka  will  read 
Calling  Josef  Brodsky  as 
part  of  the  Poetry  Interna- 
tional at  the  Royal  Festival 
Hall,  London,  tomorrow 
night. 

“Both  Brodsky  and  Saro- 
Wiwa  are  a similar  breed. 
Brodsky  was  a dissident 
and  a fighter  in  his  own 
way,  and  his  death  made 


me  think.  I needed  to  purge 
the  tragedy  of  Ken  Saro- 
Wiwa' 3 death  from  my  psy- 
che. It  was  easier  to  tackle 
through  the  death  of  Josef 
Brodsky.” 

Mr  Saro-Wiwa  was  exe- 
cuted on  November  10. 
1995.  The  Commonwealth 
recommended  a time  limit 
of  two  years  for  the  transi- 
tion to  democracy  in  Nige- 


ria. "It  was  fflte  a slap  on 
the  wrist,”  said  Mr 
Soyinka. 

Mr  Soyinka,  who  lives  in 
exile,  shuttles  between 
countries,  highlighting  Ni- 
geria’s plight.  He  said:  "I 
don’t  feel  danger.  I know  It. 
When  I remind  myself  of 
those  in  internal  exile,  I 
know  my  lot  is  better  than 
theirs.” 


. I never  realty  knew  you.  I 
ding  to  yours  because 
I own  a closer  death,  a death 
that  dared  elude 
Prophetic  sight  Dream?  we 
aRshdre^  but  close  : r- 
Presehtiment  may  hover. 

roundthe  head, invisible 
To  all.  U mast  concerns.  We 
had  become  tmmunerto 
dread. 


Assailed - by  tortuous  ways  of 
7 * evil  we  eschewed' 

The  literal;  The  loop  teas  pa- 
- tieht,  ; a suspended 
sentence.. 

Hung  over  him,  named  Moses 
:?•  ofOgonUaruL 

Calling  Josef  Brodsky  for 
Ken  Saro-Wiwa  7 . 
byWole  Soyinka  . . 


News  in  brief 


Medical  trials  halted 
over  dose  error 

INDEPENDENT  health  experts  are  to  investigate  a prescrip- 
tion error  which  has  halted  the  international  trials  of  a new 
method  of  treating  babies  starved  of  oxygen  at  birth.  Medical 
and  university  authorities  stepped  in  after  doctors  monitoring 
the  experiment  in  Britain  discovered  that  experimental  dos- 
ages were  double  the  correct  level 

Families  Involved  In  the  scheme,  designed  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  magnesium  sulphate  on  babies  suffering  from  birth 
asphyxia,  are  being  offered  advice  and  counselling  while  the 
investigation  and  a medical  review  of  whether  to  resume 
testing  takes  place. 

The  study  has  tested  babies  In  Europe.  South  Africa  and 
Hong  Kong  under  the  supervision  of  senior  staff  at  Leeds 
University.  Work  was  stopped  after  two  babies  in  Sweden  and 
Finland  suffered  heart  and  breathing  complications  and  analy- 
sis revealed  the  mistaken  dosage. 

An  independent  panel  of  experts  has  been  appointed  by  the 
NHS  Executive,  the  Medical  Research  Council  and  the  universi- 
ty to  investigate  the  error.  — Martin  Wainwrtght 


£1  OOm  cocaine  seizure 

SEVEN  Englishmen  and  a Colombian  yesterday  appeared  before 
a Dutch  investigating  judge  following  the  seizure  of  £100  million 
worth  of  cocaine.  Two  more  Britons  and  a Russian  also  fece 
further  police  questioning.  The  Dutch  judge  win  rule  on  Monday 
whether  to  agree  an  application  to  keep  the  eight  men  in  custody. 

Police  believe  the  drugs  haul  was  destined  for  the  North-west  It 
had  been  concealed  in  a container  from  Venezuela  docked  at 
Rotterdam  and  at  several  houses  around  the  Netherlands.  A total 
of  343  kilos  of  cocaine  were  seized.  Police  also  raided  90  addresses 
on  Merseyside  and  elsewhere  in  the  North-west  and  recovered 
cash  and  a firearm  in  an  operation  linked  to  the  drugs  seizure. 


X-rated  e-mail  banned 

LEWD  comments  sent  by  e-mail  can  be  construed  as  sexual 
harassment  in  Britain's  first  dampdown  by  a local  authority. 

Somerset  county  council  yesterday  became  the  first  to  include 
offensive  remarks  through  the  email  system  as  sexual  harass- 
ment The  council  is  aiming  to  prevent  lewd  comments,  sexual  or 
offensive  remarks  and  even  attempts  to  make  social  arrange- 
ments from  being  transmitted  via  the  council's  e-mail  system. 
Many  other  local  authorities  are  planning  to  bring  in  similar 
measures.  — StevtBloorrtfleld 


Lottery  Jackpot  hits  £22m 

THE  rollover  jackpot  for  tonight’s  National  Lottery  draw  has 
been  estimated  at  £23  million.  It  is  the  18th  rollover  since  the 
lottery  began  nearly  two  years  ago  and  the  first  since  July,  when 
12  ticket  holders  shared  a jackpot  of  £21.1  million.  Camelot  the 
lottery’s  operator,  said  a rollover  normally  raised  an  additional 
£2.63  million  for  the  good  causes  with  an  anticipated  20  per  cent 
increase  in  ticket  sales.  The  17  rollovers  so  far  have  produced  a 
total  of 203  jackpot  winning  tickets.  —Andrew  Culf 


Put  back  the  clocks 

BRITISH  summer  time  may  have  appeared  to  have  ended  some 
time  ago  but  the  official  end  is  at  2am  tomorrow  when  docks 
should  be  put  back  one  hour. 


Battered  wife  wins  asylum  ruling 


Mother  fears  death  by  stoning 
if  forced  to  return  to  Pakistan 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


A BATTERED  Wife  from 
Pakistan,  who  fears 
being  stoned  to  death  if 
forced  to  return,  won  a High 
Court  decision  yesterday 
which  could  pave  the  way  for 
more  women  in  her  position 
to  claim  asylum  in  the  UK 
Mr  Justice  Sedley  ruled 
that  wives  rejected  by  their 
husbands  for  alleged  adultery 
in  such  circumstances  were  a 
"social  group”  entitled  to  pro- 
tection in  this  country  under 
the  1951  UN  refugees 
convention. 

Few  cases  based  on  perse- , 
cution  within  a social  group 
have  reached  the  courts  in 
Britain,  although  judges  in 
the  US,  Canada,  New  Zealand 


and  Australia  have  used  this 
provision  of  the  convention  to 
protect  refugees. 

David  Burgess,  a solicitor 
specialising  in  immigration 
law,  said  the  provision  had 
not  been  used  before  by 
Judges  in  Britain  to  protect 
women,  although  they  were  a 
persecuted  group  in  many 
countries. 

Nicholas  Blake  QC,  an  im- 
migration law  expert,  said: 
“This  ruling  does  enable  a 
woman  who  can  identify  a 
particular  risk  by  a particu- 
lar regime  related  to  her  gen- 
der to  claim  protection."  An 
example,  successfully  argued 
in  Canadian  and  Australian 
courts,  was  the  policy  of 
forced  sterilisation  in  China. 

Acknowledging  that  the 
case  raised  “an  undoubtedly 
difficult  question"  and  that 


his  decision  could  add  to  the 
number  of  asylum  seekers  in 
Britain,  the  judge  said  the 
system  was  already  “groan- 
ing under  other  burdens”, 
such  as  bogus  claimants  and 
the  "previously  unimagined 
volume”  of  applicants.  That 
called  for  “scrupulous  atten- 
tion” to  every  claim,  but  it 
could  not  “redefine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  convention”. 

He  allowed  an  application 
by  Syeda  Shah,  of  Canning 
Town,  east  London,  for  her 
case  to  be  considered  by  the 
Immigration  Appeal  Tribunal. 

In  August  last  year  the  tri- 
bunal refused  the  request 
after  a special  adjudicator 
ruled  that  although  she  had 
already  been  persecuted  by  | 
her  husband  and  there  was  “a 
reasonable  expectation"  she 
would  be  again  if  she  went 
back  to  him,  she  was  not  part 
of  a social  group  entitled  to 
asylum  under  the  convention. 

The  adjudicator  had  been 
brought  in  after  the  Home 


Secretary  refused  her  claim 
forasylum. 

Quashing  the  appeal  tribu- 
nal's decision  and  ordering  it 
to  hear  Mrs  Shah's  case,  Mr 
Justice  Sedley  described  how 
she  bad  been  brought  up 
partly  in  Britain  but  when 
she  was  17  returned  to  her 
homeland  to  marry. 

She  had  six  children  — now 
looked  after  by  an  extended 
family  — but  she  was  driven 
out  of  her  Pakistani  home 
“after  years  of  violence". 

When  she  arrived  back  in 
the  UK  she  found  she  was. 
pregnant  ■_ 

The  judge  said  Mrs  Shah 
“credibly  feared”  that  if  she 
returned  to  her  husband's 
house  she  would  be  accused 
of  conceiving  the  child  adul- 
terously.  She  would  be  ex- 
posed to  trial  under  Sharia 
laws,  which  prescribed  ston- 
ing to  death  for  adultery. 

The  Home  Office  said  it  was 
too  soon  to  say  whether  the 
Government  would  appeal. 


Adopted  Nepali’s  last  plea  to  stay 


Kama!  Ahmed 


THE  Nepalese  man 
adopted  by  a British  mil- 
lionaire after  a unique 
pact  made  in  the  Himalayas 
made  a final  plea  to  stay  in 
Britain  yesterday,  the  last 
stage  in  a four-year  deporta- 
tion battle. 

Jay  Khadka,  aged  20,  is 
challenging  the  Horae  Secre- 
tary's decision  to  deny  him 
exceptional  leave  to  remain 
in  the  country. 

Mr  Khadka,  who  arrived  in 
Britain  at  the  age  of  14,  said 
in  the  High  Court  in  London 
that  his  life  would  be  “tom 
apart"  if  he  had  to  leave  the 
community  built  up  by  his 
adoptive  father,  Richard 
Morley. 


The  court  heard  that  the 
circumstances  of  Mr  Khad- 
ka’s  arrival  and  his  dose 
bond  with  Mr  Morley  and 
other  members  of  the  “fam- 
ily” at  Mr  Morley’s  castle  in 
Gloucestershire  made  his 
case  unique. 

After  the  two-hour  hearing 
before  Mr  Justice  Laws,  who 
reserved  judgment  Mr  Mor- 
ley said  he  would  rather  live  , 
in  exile  than  lose  touch  with 
Mr  Khadka.  He  said  his  fam- 
ily had  already  made  inqui- 
ries about  moving  the  com- 
munity abroad  and  that  they 
would  renounce  their  British 
citizensbip  if  Mr  Khadka 
were  forced  to  leave. 

Mr  Morley  added:  "We  will 
not  abandon  our  son  to 
unhappiness." 

Mr  Morley  returned  to 


Nepal  in  1990  to  find  Mr 
Khadka  after  hearing  that  his 
father,  Basil,  had  died.  Mr 
Morley  had  made  a pact  to 
look  after  Mr  Khadka  should 
anything  happen  to  Basu,  a 
Nepalese  policeman  who  had 
saved  Mr  Morley’s  life  in 
1984.  Basu  had  spent  three 
days  searching  for  help  when 
he  found  Mr  Morley  sick  and 
exhausted  during  a trek 
through  the  Himalayas. 

Neil  Garnham,  for  the  I 
Home  Office,  said  once  the  ex- 1 
ceptional  elements  of  the  case 
were  stripped  away  it  was  lit- 
tle different  from  other  cases 
where  the  Home  Secretary 
had  decided  on  deportation.' 

Papers  lodged  with  the 
court  reveal  more  about  the 
community  Mr  Morley  has 
built  up  at  ClearweU  Castle, 


the  home  Mr  Khadka  is  set  to 
inherit.  In  an  affidavit,  Mr 
Khadka  said  he  had  signed  a 
lifelong  contract  with  the 
community.  'T  am  now  eter- 
nally bound.”  he  said. 

The  contract  means  he  can- 
not marry  outside  the 
community. 

The  Immigration  Appeals 
Tribunal,  which  described  Mr 
Khadka  as  a “youth  of  excep- 
tional promise”,  has  recom- 
mended be  be  allowed  to  stay. 
"The  decision  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  Call  to  accede 
to  the  decision  of  the  tribunal 
is  unreasonable,  so  unreason- 
able as  to  be  perverse,”  said 
Kobina  Hammond,  represent- 
ing Mr  Khadka. 

Mr  Justice  Laws  is  ex- 
pected to  deliver  his  judg- 
ment next  week. 


Cash  found  to  lift  hospital  ban  on  treating  patients  over  75 


Chris  Mlhfll 

Meificai  Correspondent 

THE  ban  on  treating  pa- 
tients aged  over  75  at  a 
west  London  hospital  may  be 
lifted  within  three  weeks, 


after  the  local  health  author- 
ity and  social  services  came 
up  with  extra  money.  It  was 
announced  yesterday. 

Hillingdon  Hospital  told 
GPs  in  the  north  of  its  catch- 
ment area  early  this  month 
that  it  could  no  longer  accept 


I emergency  admissions  of  pa- 
tients over  75  because  they 
took  longer  to  recover  and 
were  blocking  beds.  These  pa- 
I tients  should  go  to  neighbour- 
ing Mount  Vernon  hospital 
which  has  no  Full-scale  casu- 
alty department. 


Yesterday  Hillingdon 
health  authority  said  ft  had 
found  £90,000  from  reserves 
for  an  extra  SO  beds  hi  local 
nursing  homes  for  the  rest  of 
this  financial  year.  Soda!  ser- 
vices would  also  make  a 
contribution. 


And  how  will  the  Audi  A3's  sports  suspension  cope  with  the  odd  failing  piano? 


m 
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Socialist  fortunes  slump  in  Sofia 


Gypsy  children  show  their  enthusiasm  for  Petar  Stoyanov,  the  opposition  presidential  candidate,  at  a rally  yesterday  in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital,  Sofia 


Julian  Borger  in  Sofia 

BULGARIA’S  gov- 
erning Socialists 
face  a stinging  de- 
feat in  tomorrow’s 
presidential  elec- 
tion after  two  years  of  eco- 
nomic decline,  bread  short- 
ages and  financial  scandals. 

Opinion  polls  are  famously 
unreliable  in  Eastern  Europe 
but  they  have  become  in- 
creasingly emphatic.  The  last 
polls  before  the  election  sug- 
gested the  Bulgarian  Socialist 
Party  (BSP)  candidate,  Ivan 
Marazov,  was  between  li  and 
20  percentage  points  behind 
his  pro-reform  opponent,  Pe- 
tar Stoyanov,  of  the  Union  of 
Democratic  Forces  (UDF). 

The  polls  showed  Mr  Mara- 
zov, the  minister  of  culture, 
faced  a struggle  even  to  reach 
the  run-off  which  is  due  on 
November  3 If,  as  expected,  no 
candidate  wins  an  outright 
majority  tomorrow. 

A third  contender,  George 
Ganchev  — regarded  until 
recently  as  a Joke  candidate 
— appears  to  be  winning 
suppport  from  impoverished 
Bulgarians,  with  one  poll 
showing  him  four  points 
ahead  of  Mr  Marazov.  Mr 
Ganchev,  who  spent  much  of 
the  communist  period  run- 
ning unspecified  business 
ventures  in  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  says  he  will 
break  off  relations  with  Nato. 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund, 

The  polls  reflect  Bulgaria's 
continuing  economic  disas- 
ter, which  has  worsened  since 
the  Socialists  won  parliamen- 
tary elections  in  December 
1994. 

Output  is  expected  to 
shrink  by  3 per  cent  this  year, 
while  prices  are  up  more  than 
40  per  cent  Krassen  Stan- 
chev.  an  economist  at  the  In- 
photograph:  oleg  popov  statute  for  Market  Economics 


said:  “Hyper- Inflation  is  just 
around  the  corner.” 

A UDF  victory  would,  how- 
ever, be  unlikely  to  produce 
any  immediate  policy  rever- 
sals because  the  president  has 
virtually  no  powers.  The  out- 
going Incumbent,  Zhelyu  Zhe- 
lev,  is  a veteran  campaigner 
for  political  and  economic 
reform,  hut  has  had  no  appre- 
ciable impact 

A heavy  defeat  for  the 
Socialists  would  trigger  de- 
mands for  new  parliamentary 
elections  and  deepen  riffs 
within  the  party.  It  is  already 
dirided  and  nervous  in  the 
wake  of  the  assassination  on 
October  2 or  Andrei  Lukanov, 
a former  prime  minister  and 
leader  of  the  party's  social 
democratic  wing. 

Lukanov's  killers  have  not 
been  found,  but  his  allies 
within  the  party  suspect  a 
group  of  businessmen  with 
links  to  the  prime  minister, 
Zhan  Videnov.  The  business 
Circle,  known  as  the  Orion 
group,  has  been  implicated  In 
I a series  of  financial  scandals. 

Senior  BSP  figures  want  a 
new  party  congress,  an  im- 
plied call  for  a change  of  lead- 
| ership.  Even  Mr  Marazov  has 
tried  to  distance  himself  from 
the  party.  “1  never  held  high 
position  in  the  party,  so  1 feel 
independent,”  he  said  this 
week.  “1  would  distance  my- 
self from  anyone  if  national 
interests  demanded  it." 

Bulgarian  political  observ- 
ers are  apprehensive  that 
some  government  officials 
may  be  tempted  to  rig  or  spoil 
the  elections.  Independent 
mathematicians  who  have 
conducted  the  count  since 
1991  have  been  sidelined  this 
time,  and  replaced  by  a state- 
run  company  called  Informa- 
tion Services.  The  firm  was 
responsible  for  the  first  post- 
communist  elections  in  1990. 
which  were  tainted  by  allega- 
tions of  impropriety. 


Italian  court  denies  Jews  war  compensation 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 

JEWISH  groups  in  Italy 
. - J | were  outraged  yester- 

\ V/day  when  judges  ruled 
.'  'that  Jews  persecuted  dur- 
ing Hie  second  world,  war 
| were  not  generally  entitled 
1 to  compensation. 

Tnllia  Zevt,  president  of 
the  association  which  rep- 
resents Italy's  Jewish  com- 
; munities,  said  the  ruling 


was  “either  an  error  in  the 
Interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  or  an  inten- 
tionally restrictive  inter- 
pretation- that  constitutes 
an  affront7  ttf" . Italian 
■Jewry”.  ! 

The  case  was  brought  by 
a group  of  about  30  Jews,  I 
most  of  whom  were  cbil- ! 
dren  when  Benito  Musso-  i 
lini  In  1938  .enacted  laws 
banning  Jews  from  state 
schools  and  public  employ- 


ment, and  curbing  their . 
marriage  and  property 
rights.  Almost  8,000  of  the 

50.000  Jews  in  Italy  were 
deported  to  death  camps. 

The  plaintiffs  sought  a 
monthly  payment  of 

600.000  lire  (£260).  But  the 
judges  ruled  that  granting 
their  petition  could  “lead  to 
a generalised  recognition  of 
the  right  to  compensation 
of  all  members  of  the  public 
of  the  Jewish  race”. 


The  court  said  the  law  of- 
fered compensation  only  to 
those  who  bad  been  ar- 
rested, jailed  or  made  to  do 
forced  labour  because  of 
their  political  convictions; 
those  who  bad  been  sen- 
tenced to  more  than  a year 
in  prison  for  taking  part  in 
anti-fascist  demonstra- 
tions; and  those  who  could 
show  they  had  suffered  for 
their  part  in  the  anti-fascist 
struggle  outside  Italy. 


Lunn  Poiy\ 

The  L A v -So.  I Holiday  Sit • 


THOMSON  SKI 
HOLIDAYS 
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DAVID  HEARST  watches  Moscow’s  house  of  cards  teeter 


Kremlin  warned  of  army  mutiny 


RUSSIA’S  defence  minis- 
ter, General  Igor 
Rodionov,  warned  yes- 
terday that  the  army  was  on 
the  verge  of  mutiny  over 
unpaid  wages  and  what  he 
described  as  “appalling  social 
conditions". 

The  normally  circumspect 
minister  threw  caution  to  the 
wind  and  said  that  the  short- 
age of  fhnds  was  taking  the 
armed  forces  "to  the  brink  of 
undesirable  and  even  uncon- 
trollable events”.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a member  of 
Russia's  general  staff  has  said 
that  they  could  lose  control  of 
their  men. 

Last  week,  a letter  was  pub- 
lished in  a newspaper  in 
which  unnamed  officers 
threatened  to  use  force  if 
their  wages  were  not  paid. 
Most  of  the  L5  million  strong 
army  have  still  not  received 
their  wages  for  the  month  of 
August. 

The  warning  came  as  Presi- 
dent Boris  Yeltsin  appealed  to  i 
the  feuding  factions  in  the 
Kremlin  to  stop  fighting.  He 
said  in  a weekly  radio  address  1 


recorded  from  his  sanato- 
I rium:  “I  want  to  remind  the 
politicians:  Russia  has  made 
its  choice  for  the  next  four 
years  ...  there  have  been 
enough  struggles  for  influ- 
ence, fights  for  jobs,  criticism 
and  electioneering.  It  is  time 
to  work." 

Mr  Yeltsin’s  carefully 
rehearsed  comments  were  de- 
signed to  give  the  impression 
that  his  absence  from  the 
Kremlin  was  temporary,  and 
that  he  would  return  to  take 
up  the  reins  of  power. 

. But  this  remains  more  in 
doubt  than  ever,  and  while : 
uncertainty  remains,  the  ! 
Kremlin’s  authority  will  con-  > 
tinue  to  haemorrhage. 

General  Alexander  Lebed, 
the  dismissed  security  chief, 
has  stayed  out  of  the  political 
fray  this  week.  But  Gen  Ro- 
dionov’s statement  yesterday 
reinforced  Gen  Lebed's  previ- 
ous warnings  about  the  dan- 
gerous state  of  army  morale. 

Gen  Rodionov  told  a meet- 
ing of  army  veterans:  “If  the 
1997  defence  budget  Is  not 
changed,  Russia  may  lose  the 


armed  forces  as  an  integral 
and  active  state  structure, 
with  all  the  consequences 
which  would  follow  that."  He 
said  the  draft  budget,  rejected 
by  parliament  earlier  this 
week,  would  meet  only  one- 
third  of  the  armed  forces' 
minimum  needs. 

The  warning  of  a mutiny 
came  hard  on  the  heels  of  an- 
other blow  to  the  government 
when  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  decided  to  delay  a 
crucial  $340  million  (£214  mil- 
lion) loan  payment,  the 
September  instalment  of  a 
three-year  $10  billion  loan. 

The  IMF  team  left  Moscow  I 
after  10  days  expressing  dis-  ] 
satisfaction  with  the  Russian 
government's  attempts  to  I 
raise  tax  revenues.  | 

The  signal  from  the  IMF , 
will  make  it  harder  for  Russia 
to  launch  a $1  billion  Euro- 
bond international  borrowing 
programme. 

Anatoly  Chubais,  the  head 
of  the  president's  administra- 
tion who  is  accused  by  his 
enemies  of  governing  Russia 
as  a regent,  haughtily  denied 


that  the  economy  was  close  to 
crashing. 

“They  say  a month,  a week, 
three  days  remain  until  a 
large-scale  disaster.”  Mr 
Chubais  said.  “This  is  a fore- 
cast for  all  times  and 
apparently  some  forces' 
Instrument  of  attaining  their 
own  political  goals.” 

Mr  Chubais  promised  that 
the  measures  to  recover  tax 
revenue  by  force  announced 
last  week  would  work.  “The 
situation  will  be  dramatically 
changed.  No  financial  disas- 
ter will  befall  the  country." 
he  said. 

However,  Russia's  finance 
minister,  Alexander  Livshits, 
told  parliament  this  week 
that  toe  budget  was  under 
“extreme  stress". 

Mr  Livshits  said  that  over 
the  first  nine  months  or  the 
year  federal  revenues  were 
Just  73  per  cent  of  targets, 
forcing  huge  spending  cuts. 
Tax  revenues  over  that  period 
met  only  65  per  cent  of  tar- 
gets, leaving  the  government 
71  trillion  roubles  (£8  billion) 
short. 


Dual  regency  exercises  power  behind  Russia’s  wobbly  throne 


ANATOLY  CHUBAIS  has 
always  evoked  extreme 
reactions.  To  some,  he  is  the 
quick-witted  saviour  of 
Russia's  transformation  to 
a market  economy.  To 
others,  he  is  the  biggest 
plunderer  of  state  assets 
since  Genghis  Khau. 

As  head  of  the  presidential 
administration,  the  40-year- 
old  economist  directs  an 
organisation  the  size  of  the 
former  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee.  It  acts  as 
a parallel  government. 

If  Boris  Yeltsin’s  ex- 
bodyguard, Lieutenant- 
General  Alexander 
Korzhakov,  is  to  be 
believed.  Mr  Chnbais  not 
only  drafts  the  decrees  for 
the  president  to  sign,  but 
dominates  cabinet 
meetings. 

Mr  Chubais  first  became 
a player  on  the  political 
scene  in  1991,  when  be  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the 
wain  privatisation 
committee. 

But  his  cameras  a 
privatiser  went  into  decline 
after  a series  of  scandals. 

In  January  this  year  he 
was  dismissed  by  Mr  Yeltsin 
as  first  deputy  prime 


Q One  in  lO 
I US  adults 
'does 
not  know 
that  Bill  Clinton 
is  the  Democratic 
nominee. 

Jonathan  Freedland 


minister  after  the 
disastrous  performance  of 
the  government  party  Our 
Home  is  Russia. 

Mr  Chubais  then  hit  on  a 
masterstroke.  He  Involved 
Tatyana  Dyachenko,  the 
president’s  daughter,  in  his 
team  and  so  established  a 
link  with  Mr  Yeltsin. 

Mr  Chnbais  introduced 
high  finance,  modern  media 
techniques  and  advisers 
into  Mr  Yelstin’s  re-election 
campaign — and  was 
rewarded  with  the  top  job. 
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TATYANA  DYACHENKO. 
Boris  Yeltsin’s  younger 
daughter,  is  creating  the 
image  of  a virtual  president 
— one  who  rules  in  spirit  if, 
from  the  confines  of  his 
sanatorium,  he  cannot  rule 
in  the  flesh. 

Her  friends  call  her  a 
democrat  at  heart.  Galina 
Starovoitova.  co-ordinator 
of Dem ocratic  Russia,  and  a 
friend  of  the  Yeltsin  family 
said  of  her.  “She  entered 
politics  very  recently,  but 
she  got  a taste  for  it.” 

Ms  Dyachenko  has  given 
few  interviews  and  has  only 
once  represented  her 
father.  Her  influence  is  a 
back-room  one. 

When  two  of  Anatoly 
Chubais’s  campaigners 
were  arrested  in  the  White 
House  trying  to  carry  out 
$530,000  in  cash,  Mr 
Chubais  called  Tatyana  to 
alert  Mr  Yeltsin. 

Mr  Chubais  alleged  the 
security  forces,  under  the 
Influence  oflAeutenant- 
Genera!  Alexander 
Korzhakov,  the  president's 
former  security  chief,  were 

staging  a “coup”.  Whatever 
the  truth,  Mr  Chubais  won 
wTid  Gen  Korzhakov  lost. 


Insiders  say  Mr  Chnbais 
manipulates  the  president’s 
daughter,  and  that  his 
appointment  as  head  of  the 
presidential  administration 
was  due  to  her  influence. 
Both  have  placed  their  sons 
in  the  same  expensive  public 
school  in  Somerset. 

A 36-year-old  computer 
engineer  once  dismissed  as  a 
lightweight  by  Mr  Yeltsin's 
inner  circle.  Tatyana  now 
finds  herself  in  the  position 
of  being  the  president’s  main 
political  adviser. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS _ 

Jenny  Norton  In  Tashkent  finds  Uzbeks  taking  pride  in  a relaunched  and  repackaged  national  hero 


The  Guardian  Saturday  October  26 1996 


Flags  out  for  new  Tamburlaine 


THE  repackaging  of 
the  medieval  war- 
lord Tamburlaine 
as  Central  Aslan 
renaissance  man 
climaxed  this  week  in  Uz- 
bekistan with  flag-fes- 
tooned celebrations  of  the 
660th  anniversary  of  the 
warrior's  birth. 

Better  known  in  the  West 
as  the  man  who  conquered 
huge  tracts  of  land  from 
Europe  to  India,  leaving 
piles  of  skulls  to  prove  it. 
Tamburlaine  Is  undergoing 
a big  revival  in  the  former 
Soviet  republic,  under  the 
slogan  “My  strength  Is  in 
Justice''. 

Almost  everyone  has 
been  drawn  into  the 
months  of  preparation  fbr 
the  celebrations.  No  politi- 
cal speech  or  wedding  toast 
has  been  complete  without 
a reference  to  Amir 


(Prince)  Timur.  School- 
children  have  been  doing 
special  projects  on  him  and 
even  the  Uzbek  Women’s 
Committee  held  a confer- 
ence recently  to  study  his 
“progressive"  attitude  — 
towards  women. 

The  Tashkent  skyline  has 
been  transformed  by  a huge 
blue-domed  Timor  museum 
put  up  in  record  time,  and 
the  capital  is  emblazoned 
with  portraits  and  quotes 
from  Tamburlaine’s  works. 
Even  the  upmarket  Meri- 
dien  Hotel  displays  a dis- 
creet banner  reading 
“Amir  Timur  1336  to  1996". 

At  a summit  bringing 
together  the  leaders  of 
neighboaring  Turkic- 
speaking  states,  the  assem- 
bled presidents,  including 
Suleyman  Demirel  of  Tur- 
key, indulged  in  a little  nos- 
talgia for  Hie  golden  road  to 
Samarkand.  There  was  talk 
of  the  “great  culture  and 
spirituality  of  the  Turkic- 
speaking people".  Tambur- 


laine was  portrayed  as  an 
enlightened  prince  presid- 
ing over  a glorious  Turkic 
empire. 

At  a conference  spon- 
sored by  Unesco  (the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organisa- 
tion), academics  and  politi- 
cians discussed 

Tamburlaine’s  role  in 
world  history.  The  distin- 
guished Central  Aslan 
writer  Chingiz  Aitmatov 
called  him  a “Turkic 
superman". 

The  message  is  that  after 
hundreds  of  years  of  being 
a backwater  under  Russian 
and  then  Soviet  domina- 
tion, Uzbekistan  — the 
most  populous  country  In 
Central  Asia  — wants  to 
find  its  own  place  on  the 
world  stage  and  economy, 
with  its  own  post-commu- 
nist identity. 

But  the  week's  events 
have  also  shown  that  Uz- 
bekistan Is  not  quite  free  of  ! 
the  Soviet-era  propensity  to 
massage  historical  fact. 

No  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  darker  side  of 
the  Tamburlaine  story  — 
the  fact  that  he  destroyed 
cities  as  well  as  building 
them.  Cynics  in  Tashkent 
suggest  that  it  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  to 
celebrate  his  666th  anni- 
versary. A perusal  of  chill- 
ing accounts  of  his  massa- 
cre of  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  during 
the  sacking  of  Delhi  in  1382 
shows  they  have  a point. 

Uzbek  politicians  and 
teachers  argue  that  they 
are  simply  redressing  the 
balance  after  distortions  of  | 
Tamburlaine's  image  under 
Soviet  rule.  Ordinary 
people,  proud  to  have  a new 
local  hero,  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  the  bloodthirsty 
picture  of  him  painted  in 
Soviet  times  was  false. 


atheist 


John  ^Qfttlngs 


CHINA  has  launched 
a fierce  campaign  to 
teach,  atheism.  - to 
Tibetan  Buddhists, 
while  rejecting  the  Dalai  La- 
ma’s latest  offer  of  negotia- 
tions as  a “plot  against  the 
motherland". 

Education  in  atheism,  the 
official  Tibet  Dally  news- 
paper says,  is  urgently 
needed  so  that  Tibetans  can 
“break  free  of  the  bewitch- 
ment [of  religion]  . ...  and  ex- 
pose the  Dalai’s  tricks". 

The  campaign  is  in  bizarre 
contrast  to  a “religious  fever" 
elsewhere  in  China  which  has 
won  many  converts,  includ- 
ing Communist  Party  mem- 
bers, to  Buddhism  and 
Christianity. 

Beijing  insists  that  the 
Dalai  is  seeking  indepen- 
dence from  China.  But  speak- 
ing on  Thursday  to  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  in 
Strasbourg,  he  again  pro- 
posed an  agenda  for  talks 
which  would  exclude 
independence. 

Reiterating  his  “middle 
way  approach"  (which  upsets 
more  radical  Tibetan  cam- 
paigners abroad),  he  said  his 
goal  was  genuine  self-govern- 
ment fbr  Tibet 
He  even  suggested  that 
Tibetans  “could  benefit  from 
joining  the  1 billion  Chinese 
of  their  own  free  will". 

The  Dalai  also  pointed  out 
that  the  Chinese  democracy 
movement,  which  previously 
ignored  Tibet,  Is  beginning  to 
support  Tibetan  demands. 
Beijing  has  protested  at  the 


European  Parliament's  award 
of  the  1996  Sakharov  prize  to 
Wei  Jingsheng.  Mr L Wei.  serv- 
ing  hls  second  long  jail  sen- 
tence for  political  protest,  has 
argued  that-  Tibetans  should 
have  the  right  to  self - 
determination.  ' 

, On Thursday  a Chinese  for- 
eign ministry  spokesman  de- 
nounced file  European  Union  - 
for  “injuring  the  feelings  of 
the  Chinese  people”.  •'  • 

- In  another  sign  of  a tighten- 
ing u p in  Lhasa,  China  has 
formally  charged  Ngawang 
Choephel,  a Tibetan  Pul- 
bright  scholar  who  disap- 
peared while  travelling  in 
Tibet  a year  ago. 

Mr  Choephel,  says  the  New 
York  organisation  Human 
Rights  In  china,  is  an  efimo- 
muslcologist  who  went  to 
Tibet  to  make  a film  about 
traditional  music.  China  baa 
accused'  him.  of  gathering 
“sensitive  intelligence". 

Tibetans  abroad  have  be- 
come more  wary  of  visits 
home  as  the  Chinese  crack- 
down has  got  under  way. 
Communist  Party  documents 
published  in  Lhasa  now  call 
for  struggle  against  the  “class 
enemies"  — a Maoist  concept 
long  abandoned  elsewhere  in 
China. 

Reuters  adds  from  Beijing; 
The  Chinese  dissident  Wang 
Dan,  a student  leader  in  Tian- 
anmen Square  in- 1989,  will  go 
on  trial  on  Wednesday  on  the 
capital  charge  of  plotting  to 
overthrow  the  government, 
according  to  a family,  mem- 
ber. Mr  Wang  has  been  de- 
tained since  May  1995  and 
bad  already  served  four  years 
in  prison. 


News  in  brief 


Hurricane  hits 


Cuba  hospitals 


A 19th-century  illustration  by  Bonrdet  of  Tamburlaine,  who  conquered  land  from  Europe  to  India 


MARY  EVANS 


“We  weren’t  told  the  truth 
about  Umar  before.  He  was 
a peaceful  man  and  all  that 
stuff  we  learnt  in  school  was 
completely  wrong.”  said  Kn- 
drat,  a driver. 

It  is  not  just  Tambur- 
laine's violent  side  that  has 
been  overlooked.  In  the  en- 


thusiasm for  the  pan- 
Turkic  ideal,  no  one  wants 
to  talk  about  Timur’s  bru- 
tal suppression  of  part  of 
what  it  is  now  Turkey.  And 
then  there  is  the  question 
of  his  ethnic  identity.  Tam- 
burlaine is  being  held  up  as 
an  Uzbek  national  hero  al- 


though he  came  from 
Turkic-Mongol  stock. 

The  Uzbeks  were  a 
nomadic  tribe  who  came  to 
Central  Asia  later.  They 
routed  Tamburlaine’s  de- 
scendants and  destroyed 
his  cities. 

As  a new  nation,  Uzbeki- 


stan is  still  trying  to  get  to 
know  Itself.  The  Tambur- 
laine celebrations  leave  the 
feeling  that  this  vast  and 
potentially  prosperous 
country  could  make  a 
future  on  firmer  founda- 
tions if  it  learnt  the  full 
story  of  its  past. 


Cuba  has  reported  that  its 
health  services  have  been  sev- 
erely hit  by  Hurricane  Lxli 
which  swept  across  the 
country  last  week,  the  United 
Nations  said  yesterday. 

Relaying  an  appeal  for  In- 
ternational assistance,  the 
UN  said  21  hospitals  and 
dozens  of  r-Knins  had  been 
damaged,  and  the  water  sup- 
ply throughout  the  country 
contaminated. — Reuter. 


‘Mad  cow9  protest 

Cattle  breeders  blocked  roads. 


airports  and  rail  links  in  cen- 
tral France  yesterday  de- 
manding government  aid  to 


make  up  for  falling  meat  con- 
sumption over  fears  of  mad 
cow  disease,  police  and 
unions  said. — Reuter. 


Waste  fuel  arrests 

Eight  people  have  been  ar- 
rested in  Germany  for  ille- 
gally selling  contaminated 
kludge  as  fuel  following  raids 
on  offices  and  factories,  prose- 
cutors said  yesterday.  — AP. 


Cult  confession 

A policeman  who  belonged  to 
the  Aum  Shinn  Kyo  cult 
accused  of  last  year's  Tokyo 
underground  attack  has  con- 
fessed to  shooting  Japan’s 
police  chief  TakaJi  Kuni- 
matsu,  at  the  height  of  inves- 
tigations into  the  sect,  govern- 
ment officials  said.  — Reuter. 


UN  urges  Hutu  refugees  in  Zaire  to  flee  to  Rwanda 

Tutsi  rebels  warn  of 
wider  conflict  ahead 


Chris  McQreal  In  KIgaH 


An  elderly  Rwandan  woman,  her  feet  bleeding  from  three  days  of  walking,  joins  thousands  fleeing  refugee  camps  in  Zaire  photograph:  corinne  dufka 


i AIRE’ S Bany amulenge 
Tutsi  rebels,  who  have 
I seized  large  parts  of  the 
country’s  east,  yesterday  de- 
manded the  resignation  of  the 
ailing  president,  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko,  and  warned  of  similar 
uprisings  across  the  country 
unless  the  government  is  pre- 
pared to  negotiate. 

Sadako  Ogata,  the  head  of 
the  UNHCR,  the  United 
Nations  refugee  agency,  ap- 
pealed to  more  than  l million 
Rwandan  Hutu  refugees  to 
return  home  to  escape  a wid- 
ening conflict  in  eastern  Zaire 
between  Tuts  is  and  the  army, 
which  the  UN  says  has  sent 
hundreds  of  thousands  fleeing 
from  some  camps  and  cut 
food  supplies  to.the  others. 

"Because  of  your  current 
ordeal,  I am  sure  you  will  con- 
sider where  you  win  be  safer 
— in  Rwanda  or  Zaire,  Mrs 
Ogata  said. 

“That  is  a decision  for  you 
to  make.  However,  I am  sin- 
cerely asking  you  to  remem- 
ber that  refugees  have 
recently  returned  to  Rwanda 
from  Burundi  [and]  human 
rights  observers  report  that 


they  are  now  resuming  busy 
lives,"  she  said  on  radio. 

But  there  was  no  sign  that 
it  would  change  the  minds  of 
people  who  have  stubbornly 
resisted  returning. 

Renewed  fighting  flared 
near  the  town  of  Uvira,  on 
Zaire’s  border  with  Burundi 
Mortar  fire  was  heard  repeat- 
edly overnight  but  it  was  not 
clear  if  Banyamulenge  rebels 
had  taken  the  town.  Hie  Zair- 
ean Tuts  is  advanced  closer  to 
the  regional  capital,  Bukavu. 

A Banyamulenge  spokes- 
man in  Rwanda,  Muller  Ru- 
himhika,  said  the  rebels  in- 
tended to  take  Bukavu  and 
demand  talks  with  the  gov- 
ernment Among  the  rebel 
conditions,  he  said,  would  be 
the  resignation  of  Mr  Mo- 
butu, wbo  is  being  treated  In 
Switzerland  for  prostate  can- 
cer. and  the  dismissal  of  local 
officials  blamed  for  creating 
the  crisis  by  colluding  with 
Rwandan  Hutu  extremists  to 
km  Zairean  Tutsis. 

“Our  objective  is  to  take  the 

whole  of  Kivu.  We  are  taking 
this  land  because  we  have  to 
protect  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren from  the  Hutu  militias 
who  want  to  kill  us  with  the 
help  of  the  Zairean  army  and 


the  authorities.  We  have  de- 
mands. We  want  Mobutu  to 
go.  We  want  the  [provincial] 
governor  to  go.  Otherwise  I 
think  other  people  will  join 
the  insurrection  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,”  he  said. 

Mr  Rnhimblka  said  the 
rebels  control  an  area  about 
200  miles  long  and  up  to  loo 
miles  wide  near  the  Burun- 
dian and  Rwandan  borders. 

About  300,000  Rwandan  and 
Burundian  Hutu  refugees 
have  fled  camps  in  the  face  of 
a rapid  advance  by  the  Banya- 
mulenge towards  Bukavu. 
The  UN  World  Food  Pro- 
gramme says  Its  has  enough 
supplies  to  feed  for  three  days 
those  refugees  already  in  Bu- 
kavu, but  not  the  large  num- 
ber of  new  arrivals. 

Further  north,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  are  con- 
sidering fleeing  their  camps 
near  Goma,  fearing  Tutsi 
rebels  are  preparing  a 
renewed  assault  after  taking 
several  areas  within  striking 
distance.  Aid  routes  to  Goma 
are  already  cut. 

Even  if  the  Rwandan  Hutus 
do  flee  their  camps,  it  is  likely 
they  will  head  deeper  into 
Zaire,  or  perhaps  north  to 
Uganda. 


Magic  soldiers  of  Sierra  Leone  are  transformed 


Claudia  McElroy 

reports  from  Bo 

on  the  hunters 


who  fight  rebels 


with  mirrors 


heir  colourful  tunics  and 
th  caps,  adorned  with 
tsmans.  shells  and  mlr- 
primitive  rifles  and  ma- 
es  slung  over  their 
Iders,  Karri  ajar  hunters 
appear  more  akin  to 
n Hood’s  merry  men 
to  a feared  and  respected 
ing  force. 

i since  the  outbreak  of 
war  In  Sierra  Leone  five 


years  ago,  these  traditional 
hunters  have  transformed 
themselves  into  a formidable 
civil  defence  force.  They 
Haim  to  have  ancient  magical 
powers  which  have  been 
more  successful  against  the 
rebels  of  the  Revolutionary 
United  Front  than  the  mili- 
tary tactics  of  the  army. 

■*We  undergo  a special  cere- 
mony which  we  call  ‘black 
juju’  or  magic,”  said  Chief 
Mohamed  Samukal  Bailay, 
one  of  about  1.500  Kamajors 
in  Bo  district  "Sometimes  ex- 
tracts of  file  Koran  are  made 
into  talismans  or  Koranic 
verse  is  written  directly  on 
clothing.  Special  herbs  are 
burnt  and  put  inside  cuts  in 
the  hunters'  flesh.” 

The  mirrors  are  said  to 


allow  the  hunter  to  look  into 
the  future.  “These  methods 
are  very  effective  in  making 

us  immune  against  bullets 

provided  we  adhere  strictly  to 
the  magic  and  to  our  laws." 

All  agree  that  the  most  pun- 
ishing of  these  laws  requires 
avoidance  of  sexual  inter- 
course. "We're  also  not 
allowed  to  eat  creatures  that 
crawl  on  their  belly,  such  as 
snakes  and  lizards."  said 
Chief  Batlav.  “if  these  laws 
are  broken  there  will  be 
repercussions,  which  may 
lead  to  death." 

Such  traditions  have  been 
practised  for  centuries  by  Ka- 
major  hunters  In  the  south 
and  east  or  the  country  to  pro- 
tect them  while  hunting  dan- 
gerous animals.  “When  the 


rebels  see  that  their  bullets  do 
not  pierce  our  skin,  they  pan- 
ic, so  psychologically  we  have 
already  won  the  batUe."  Chief 
Bailay  said.  But  the  magic 
does  not  work  for  everyone. 
In  a recent  initiation  of  160 
Kamajors,  at  least  six  died 
and  seven  were  hospitalised 
with  gunshot  wounds. 

Although  officially  the  Ka* 
majors  are  mere  array  auxil- 
iaries. rivalry  between  the 
two  forces  has  sometimes 
been  bloody.  The  Kamajors 
put  this  tension  down  to  jeal- 
ousy on  the  army's  part. 

“Civilians  trust  us  more, 
because  it  has  often  been  im- 
possible to  distinguish  be- 
tween soldiers,  rebels  and 
bandits.  Yet  the  army  contin 
ues  to  provoke,  harass  and 


beat  us,"  said  Chief  Matthias 
Lebby-Lagbenlor  III,  chair- 
man of  the  Bo  distict  Kama- 
jors. “We  are  defending  our 
own  communities,  so  have  a 
vested  interest  in  maintain- 
ing security.  This  has 
brought  relative  peace  to 
some  areas,  and  given  people 
confidence  to  return  home." 

The  Kamajors  are  undoubt- 
edly popular.  One  business- 
man said  that  when  Bo  was 
attacked  by  rebels  in  Decem- 
ber 1994,  civilians  groups 
such  as  the  hunters  were  its 
best  derenders.  But  the  Ka- 
majors complain  that  prom- 
ised logistical  support  from 
the  army  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. "If  we  had  better 
arms  and  ammunition  we 
could  bring  a speedy  end  to 


this  bloody  war,"  said  Chief 
Lagbenior. 

The  euphoria  which  sur- 
rounded Sierra  Leone's  first 
democratic  elections  in  al- 
most three  decades  has  been 
dampened  by  the  new  govern- 
ment’s failure  to  end  the  war, 
which  has  already  cost  an  es- 
timated 15,000  lives. 

Despite  the  ceasefire  agreed 

in  April  between  the  govern- 
ment and  RUF,  civilians  in 
rural  areas  still  bear  the 
brunt  of  a terror  campaign  by 
rebels  and  renegade  soldiers. 

"The  aftermath  of  this  war 
will  be  organised  banditry 
across  the  country,"  said 
Chief  Lagbenior.  History  will 
prove  us  right  the  Kamajors 
will  be  Indispensable  for 
many  years  to  come." 


Torture  is  ‘rife 
in  Pakistan’ 


TORTURE,  Including  rape 
and  similar  cruel  and  de- 
grading treatment.  Is  rife  In 
Pakistan,  according  .to  a 
report  by  the  United  Nations' 
special  rapporteur  on  torture. 
Professor  Nigel  Rodley,  writes 
Owen  Bennett  Jones  in 
Geneva. 

He  says  the  use  of  torture  to 
secure  confessions  “is  perpet- 
uated by  the  virtual  impunity 
from  criminal  sanction  of  the 
perpetrators  of  these  grave 
crimes”. 

Professor  Rodley  compiled 
jus  report  after  travelling  to 
Pakistan  in  February  and 
March  of  this  year. 

Tk*  Pakistani  mission  to 
the  UN  in  Geneva  said  the 


report  “is  unnecessarily 
judgmental". 


Third  World’s 
lethal  dose 


PHARMACEUTICAL  eoffl- 
I parties  are  failing  to  take 


action  against  a Third  World 
trade  In  fake  medicines, 
which  leads  to  hundreds  of 
deaths  every  year,  writes  Alex 
Duval  Smith  in  Paris. 

An  investigation  by  Le 
Monde  said  that  fakg  pharma. 
ceuticals  account  for  60  per 
cent  of  drugs  and  vaccines  ad- 
ministered in  Africa,  30  per 
cent  in  Brazil  and  7 per  cart 
across  the  world.  Some  are 
harmless  in  themselves,  hire 
syringes  containing  wafts*  or 
pills  made  with  starch- 
Others  are  potentially  deadly- 

The  newspaper  said  that 
109  children  died  in  Nigeria 
in  1990,  after  eating  syrup  fbr 
a stomach  ailment  which  con- 
tained anti-freeze. 
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Gladwyn  Jebb. 

who  has  died 
aged  96.  was  Brit- 
ain’s first  United 
Nations  perma- 
nent representative  and  a key 
figure  in  shaping  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  post-war  world. 

He  joined  the  Diplomatic 
Service  in  1924  after  Eton  and 
Magdalen  College.  Oxford, 
where  he  got  a first  in  history 
He  had  served  in  Tehran  and 
Rome  when  I first  met  him  in 
1929  just  after  I joined  the 
Foreign  Office.  He  was  then 
four  years  my  senior,  and  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  dynamic, 
or  dreadful  — according  to 
one's  point  of  view  — Hugh 
Dalton,  then  a junior  Foreign 
Office  minister  in  the  1929-31 

Labour  government  Gladwyn 
• found  Dalton  dynamic  and 
they  got  on  very  welL 
When  Gladwyn  married  and 
went  to  Rome,  I went  to  Wash- 
ington. I bad  known  his  wife 
Cynthia  before  their  1929  mar- 
riage and  soon  after  my  return 
1 had  lunch  with  them.  Glad- 
wyn was  already  reputed  to  be 
cold,  unapproachable  and 
rather  arrogant.  This  was  mis- 
leading. I soon  found  out  that 
underneath  the  formidable  ex- 
terior was  a warm-hearted  fel- 
low with  a touch  both  of  shy- 
ness and,  indeed,  of  a rather 
endearing  naivete.  He  was  a 
delightful,  witty  and  stimulat- 
ing companion  for  those  who 
broke  through  the  barrier, 
and  always  good  for  a leg-pull 
In  the  mid  1930s  he  was 
appointed  assistant  economic 
adviser,  a wide-ranging  post 
which  encouraged  his  versa- 
tility. and  soon  developed  his 
capacity  for  dashing  off,  in 
his  elegant  and  fluent  hand- 
writing, memoranda  on  al- 
most any  subject  at  the  drop 
of  a hat.  He  would  have  made 
a brilliant  foreign  editor  or 
political  commentator. 

Next,  as  private  secretary 
to  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan, 
from  1937  to  1940  and  then  as 
his  old  friend  Hugh  Dalton’s 
chief  adviser  in  the  wartime 
Special  Operations  Execu- 
tive, he  displayed  efficiency, 
organising  ability  and  stam- 
ina. He  came  back  from  SOE 
in  1942  to  run  the  economic 
and  reconstruction  depart- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Office,  In 
effect  a think-tank  concerned 
with  immediate  problems  — 
such  as  relief,  and  long-range 
post-war  planning.  Here, 
Gladwyn  was  in  his  element 
and.  from  this  moment  on.  a 
spate  of  memoranda  flowed 
ceaselessly  from  his  desk. 


fW" 


He  had  a unique  talent  for 
policy  creation  and  analysis 
and  his  fertile  mind  was  con- 
stantly putting  forward  new 
ideas  or  modifying  old  ones. 
From  1942  he  was  a key  fig- 
ure in  the  evolution  of  the 
post-war  settlement,  and  the 
structure  of  the  UN.  His  keen 
intellect  and  powers  of  artic- 
ulate exposition  made  him  a 
persuasive  and  effective  ne- 
gotiator in  the  run-up  to  the 
1945  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence that  set  up  the  UN. 
Following  this,  his  organis- 
ing ability  and  efficiency  as 
acting  secretary-general  of 
the  UN  ensured  that  the  new  i 
institution  got  off  to  a good 
start.  In  1946.  as  political 
under-secretary  at  the  For- 
eign Office  he  was  one  of  the  i 
most  influential  of;  the  new 
Labour  foreign  secretary.  Er- 
nest  Bevin’s  advisers  in  the 
negotiation  and  execution  of 
the  Western  alliance.  He  bad 
a great  admiration  for  Bevin  1 
which  was  reciprocated  in 1 
large  measure.  "Whatever 
you  may  say  about  Glad- 1 
wyn.”  Ernie  said,  ’’’e’s  never  I 
dull.” 

Gladwyn  had  been  acting 
as  UN  adviser  to  Bevin  for  a 


Gladwyn  was 
always  ready  to 
react  and  take  a 
positive  line,  rather 
than  dither  and 
wait  for  instructions 


couple  of  years  when  be  was 
appointed  British  permanent 
representative  in  New  York. 
He  arrived  in  1950  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War. 
It  was  familiar  territory,  but 
the  situation  in  the  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  was  criticaL  The 
Soviet  representative.  Jakov 
Malik,  was  young,  good  look- 
ing, quick-witted,  articulate 
— a natural  television  star. 
Gladwyn’s  predecessor  Alec 
Cadogan,  for  all  his  great 
qualities,  had  been  a poor 
communicator.  The  elderly 
United  States  representative. 
Senator  Warren  Austin,  also 
had  good  qualities,  but  came 
over  in  public  as  an  old 
fuddy:duddy,.  ChauveL  the 
French  representative,  was 
also  reserved  and  unimpres- 
sive in  public.  It  was  the 
dawn  of  the  nation-wide 


1 hook-up  in  television  in  the 
US.  the  Security  Council  was 
news,  and  Malik  was  easily 
winning  the  propaganda 
i battle. 

Enter  Gladwyn  — good- 
looking.  quick-witted,  articu- 
late and  sardonic.  He  was 
more  than  a match  Tor  Malik; 
and  in  American  terms,  the 
winner  of  the  debate.  He  was 
bailed  as  the  paladin  of  the 
West:  his  popularity  shot  to 
dizzy  heights  in  the  ratings, 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  pub- 
lic acclaim.  His  head  was  far 
too  firmly  screwed  on  for  it  to 
be  turned  by  this  adulation 
But  it  represented  a timely 
propaganda  success.  There- 
after. his  popularity  waned  a 
little,  and  a member  of  his 
staff  recalls  the  gloom  in  the 
office  when  be  was  ousted 
from  12th  place  in  the  ratings 
by  Marilyn  Monroe.  But  he 
remained  a key  player  in 
New  York,  and  he  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  the  game. 

1 had  the  unenviable  task, 
as  deputy  secretary’  of  state 
dealing  with  the  1952-53 
Anglo-Persian  oil  dispute,  of 
recalling  him  from  leave  in 
Scotland  and  sending  him 
back  to  New  York  to  cope 
with  the  prime  minister  of 
Persia  (now'  Irani  Muham- 
mad Mossadeq.  Gladwyn  did 
not  give  a murmur  of  com- 
plaint. "I’ll  take  him  on,"  he 
said  cheerfully,  "if  he  bursts 
into  tears  I'll  follow  suit;  if  he 
faints.  I’ll  faint  and  be  car- 
ried out  with  him." 

He  owed  his  prowess  as  UN 
representative  partly  to  his 
knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  institution,  but  also  to  his 
self-confidence.  In  his  posi- 
tion it  is  not  always  possible 
to  get  Instructions;  Gladwyn 
was  always  ready  to  react 
quickly  and  take  a positive 
line,  rather  than  dither  while 
waiting  for  instructions. 

In  the  US  he  was,  after  his 
performance  on  TV,  much  in 
demand  for  public  speeches. 
In  this  activity,  he  was  less 
successful.  His  speeches  were 
usually  much  too  long,  with 
few  light  touches,  and  his 
delivery  was  poor.  He  quotes 
In  The  Memoirs  of  Lord  Glad- 
wyn (1972)  a letter  he 
received  from  a correspon- 
dent in  Los  Angeles,  (piling 
him  that  his  speech  had  been 
too  long  and  boring  and  that 
he  dropped  his  voice  at  the 
end  of  every  sentence.  Char- 
acteristically. he  continued 
to  drop  his  voice  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  I often  thought  that, 
on  account  of  their  poor  de- 


livery. his  speeches  had  less  : 
impact  than  they  deserved. 

In  December  1953,  Gladwyn  i 
was  appointed  ambassador  in 
Paris  and  almost  at  once 
began  his  advocacy  of  closer 
British  Integration  in 
Europe.  His  thinking  on 
European  policy  developed 
slowly.  He  had  been  shrewd 
enough  to  see  clearly,  when 
the  Council  of  Europe  was 
formed,  that  Churchill's 
romantic  view  — in  his 
Zurich  speech  — of  a united 
Europe  did  not  mean  that  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be 
part  of  it.  Although  always  in 
favour  of  a closer  British 
association  with  the  conti- 
nent. he  realised  that  in  the 
early  1950s  there  was  virtu- 
ally no  support  In  the  UK  for 
the  concept  of  a federal 
Europe  and  did  not  propose 
it. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  1956 
Suez  crisis  he  quickly  as- 
sessed the  disenchantment  of 
the  French  with  the  UK  and 
discerned  the  re-direction  of 
French  policy  towards  a close 
link  with  Germany.  He  be- 
came an  increasingly  insis- 
tent advocate  of  the  full  inte- 
gration of  the  UK  into  a 
European  community,  and  a 
sharp  critic  of  Whitehall’s 
thinking,  especially  of  their 
projects  for  the  European 
Free  Trade  Area  and  an  in- 
dustrial free  trade  area.  The 
flow  of  despatches  and  memo- 
randa giving  his  view's  and 
proposals  was  unabated. 


AS  AMBASSADOR 
in  Paris  he  was  a 
success,  and  he 
understood  and 
got  on  well  with 
President  de  Gaulle.  But  there 
was  a great  difference  be- 
tween his  experience  during 
his  Foreign  Office  or  UN 
days,  and  his  later  time  in 
Paris,  for  in  the  first  period, 
he  was  working  with  the 
grain  of  official  policy  and  in 
foe  second  against  it  His  en- 
joyment and  satisfaction  in 
the  first  period  was  followed 
by  some  sadness  and  disillu- 
sionment in  the  second.  He 
was  also  certainly  disap- 
pointed at  not  being  selected 
to  succeed  Sir  ivone  Kirkpat- 
rick as  Permanent  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  foe  Foreign 
Office  in  1957,  though  he  was 
far  too  sterling  a character  to 
show  it  or  indeed  to  feel 
resentment.  Probably  he  was 
better  placed  in  Paris.  He  had 
shown  his  competence  as  an 
administrator,  but  he  would 
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Dynamic  diplomat . . . Lord  Gladwyn  had  a unique  talent  for  policy  creation  and  analysis 


not  have  been  so  good  at  man- < 
management  and  staff! 
relations. 

Throughout  bis  official 
career  his  advice  and  recom- 
mendations. so  clearly  and  | 
fully  traced  in  his  Memoirs. 
were  prescient.  His  errors  of 
judgment,  which  he  freely 
recognised,  were  relatively 
few.  and  in  particular  he  cor- 
rectly predicted  the  course  of 
events  leading  up  to  the  1957 
Treaty  of  Rome  which  estab- 
lished tbe  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  and  be- 
yond. But  even  in  Paris,  his 
manner  told  against  him. 
Though  he  stood  up  manfully 
against  his  own  govern- 
ment's European  policy  he 
never  managed  fully  to  con- 
vince the  French  that  he 
really  liked  and  admired 


them  and  fought  their  comer. 
He  could  certainly  be  sharp 
and  scornful  in  company  and 
he  often  said  things,  usually 
unconsciously  1 think,  which 
upset  people.  For  example,  a 
couple  whom  he  had  enter- 
tained at  foe  Embassy  met 
him  some  weeks  later  and 
thanked  him  warmly  again 
for  inviting  them.  “Oh.”  said 
Gladwyn.  “did  you  come?” 
He  had  a good  sense  of  hu- 
mour. but  it  tended  to  lurk 
below  foe  surface. 

On  his  retirement  in  1960 
— when  he  became  an  heredi- 
tary’ peer.  Lord  Gladwyn  — 
his  advocacy  of  UK  integra- 
tion into  the  European  Com- 
munity continued  to  be  ex- 
pounded energetically  in 
speeches  in  foe  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  Atlantic  Insti- 


tute, in  the  Common  Market 
campaign,  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  Association,  of  which 
be  became  chairman,  and  all 
other  available  channels.  He 
worked  on  with  quite 
remarkable  energy  and  con- 
centration. and  undoubtedly 
had  an  effect 

He  once  made  it  clear  that 
he  had  hoped  for  the  offer  of  a 
job  from  foe  Conservative 
government  while  sitting  on 
foe  cross  benches  from  1960 
and  that  when  nothing 
happened  he  had  then  joined 
the  Liberal  Party,  in  1965. 
But  he  certainly  found  a con- 
genial borne  there,  and  acted 
as  spokesman  for  them  with 
distinction  for  many  years  on 
foreign  affairs  and  defence. 
Perhaps  at  heart  he  was 
more  of  a politician,  or 


rather  a publicist,  than  a 
bureaucrat. 

Gladwyn  was  a man  of 
character  and  integrity.  He 
had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  physical  courage 
too.  After  a massive  stroke, 
he  refused  to  give  in.  as  many 
men  would  have  done,  but 
fought  his  way  back  to  full 
participation  in  political  and 
social  life.  His  other  books 
included  Is  Tension  Neces- 
sary? (1959)  and  Europe  After 
de  Gaulle  in  1970.  His  wife 
died  in  1990,  he  is  survived 
by  a son  and  two  daughters. 

Lord  Sheffield 

Hubert  Miles  Gladwyn  Jebb 
(Lord  Gladwyn),  diplomat,  born 
April  25,  1900;  died  October  24. 
1996 


r.s_  . 


Diana  Trilling 


The  company  of  critics 


THE  writer  Diana  Trill- 
ing, who  has  died  aged 
91,  was  bom  to  affluent 
New  York  Jewish 
parents.  She  was  an  anxious 
child,  and  despite  her  intellec- 
tual courage  always  remained 
anxious,  despite  foe  ministra- 
tions of  many  psychoanalysis: 
After  graduating  from  Rad- 
cliffe  College  she  moved  into 
advanced  leftwing  circles, 
and,  having  married  Lionel 
Trilling,  experienced  for  a | 
while  what  he  called  “a  tenu- 1 
a us  relation  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party”.  This  phase  ended 
in  1933,  and  the  Trillings, 
remaining  members  of  “the 
hated  middle  class",  strove 
successfully  to  hold  on  to  their 
liberal  position,  no  easy  feat 
in  1930s  New  York. 

In  her  double  biography  of 
. herself  and  her  husband.  The 
Beginning  q f the  Journey,  she 
remarks  on  their  privileged 
lives  as  children  — she  driven 
to  school  by  her  father’s 
chauffeur,  he  allowed  to  play 
with  other  boys  on  the  Upper 
West  Side,  but  having  his 
sandwiches  brought  to  him  by 
a servant  Tbe  crash  of  1929 
ruined  both  families,  and 
thereafter  the  couple  lived  a 
mildly  bohemian  life  on  his 
meagre  Columbia  salary  and 
were  never  rich  again. 

■ Towards  foe  end  of  her  long 
life  Diana  listed  the  company 
she  had  kept  in  those  days, 
“those  strange,  difficult  un- 
generous, unreliable,  unkind 
and  not  altogether  honest 
people  who  created  the  world 
which  Lionel  and  1 shared”  — 
among  them  Elliot  Cohen.  Her- 
bert Solow  (who  would  “move 
from  one  bouse  to  another, 
leaving  his  gift  of  gloom,  like  a 
cat  depositing  a half-eaten  bird 
at  the  feet  of  his  master”)  and 
Whitaker  Chambers,  the 
“tragic  comedian"  of  foe  Hess 


Birthdays 

THE  problem  for  Hillary  Rod- 
ham Clinton,  49  today,  is  not 
what  she  is,  bat  what  the 
voters  want  her  to  be.  Her 
popularity  rating  gained  eight 
points  when  she  appeared  on 
TV  decking  the  White  House 
with  that  cruelly  professional 
homemaker.  Martha  Stewart. 
An  America  where  women 
have  gone  further  and  fester 
In  public  life  than  anywhere 
else  still  presumes  that  a Mrs 

can  at  best  only  be  consort  to  a 

President 


For  richer  for  poorer. . .Diana  Trilling  in  J981thoua8  victor 


trial,  and  the  Gifford  Maxim  of 
Trilling’s  novel  The  Middle  of 
the  Journey. 

By  1950  Trilling  was  the  cel- 
ebrated author  of  The  Liberal 
Imagination,  and  his  feme  did 
not  diminish  until  his  death  in 
1975.  Meanwhile,  they  lived 
and  entertained  in  their  apart- 
ment on  Claremont  Avenue, 
just  round  foe  comer  from 
Columbia  University.  Among 
those  who  frequented  the 
apartment  were  students  of 
Tr fling  later  to  be  celebrated, 
for  example.  Steven  Marcus, 
Norman  Podhoretz  and  John 
Hollander.  , 

Diana,  who  had  trained  as  a 
singer,  and  then  studied  art 
history,  made  a modest  begin- 
ning as  a reviewer,  preferring 
to  leave  her  reviews  unsigned; 
she  blamed  her  father  for  sup- 
pressing  her  strong  instinct 
for  display  and  celebrity.  It 
seemed  natural  for  a woman 


Today’s  other  Birthdays 
Bob  Hoskins,  actor,  54; 
Andrew  Motion,  pcet  and 
writer,  44;  Tom  SackvUle  MP, 


| of  her  generation  to  put  her 
I husband's  interests  first,  but 
her  authority  as  a fearless 
| commentator  in  her  own  right 
[ on  books  and  politics  soon 
! declared  itself  As  queen  of 
Claremont  she  had,  uniquely, 
foe  respect  of  the  New  York 
intelligentsia,  even  when,  as 
j many  did,  they  became  the 
objects  of  her  scorn  or  disap- 
proval Some  who  were  con- 
demned were  later  reprieved, 
but  some,  for  example  Lillian 
Heilman,  were  not. 

Despite  much  illness  and 
failing  eyesight  she  published 
several  good  strong  books, 
among  them  the  collections 
Claremont  Essays  (1964)  and 
We  Must  March,  My  Darlings 
(1977).  Her  book  Mrs  Harris 
(1981)  is  a report  of  foe  trial  of 
Mrs  Harris  for  the  murder  of 
the  author  of  the  Scarsdale 
Diet. 

Her  finest  achievement  as  a 


minister  of  state.  Home  Office, 
46;  Lord  (Hugh)  Scanlon,  for- 
mer  trade  union  leader,  83 
Josephina  Vasconcellos, 
sculptor,  92. 

Tomorrow's  Birthdays 
Lady  BadenrPoweB,  former 
chief  commissioner.  Girl 
Guides  Assocation.  60;  Warren 
Christopher,  US  Secretary  of 
State.  71;  John  Cleese,  comic 
actor,  writer,  57;  Peter  Firth, 
actor,  43;  Glenn  Hoddle.  foot- 
baDer/manager  39;  Roy  Lich- 
tenstein. pop  art  painter,  73; 
Vamessa-Mae  Nicholson,  vio- 
linist 19 


writer  was  The  Beginning  of 
the  Journey  (1993).  The  mere 
composition  was  heroic,  for 
she  was  in  her  late  eighties 
, and  virtually  blind.  It  adds  to 
the  political  and  social  history 
of  New  York  in  foe  1930s  and 
is  splendidly  candid  not  only 
about  friends  but  about  her 
own  life  and  Lionel’s.  Ac- 
quaintances might  not  guess 
that  he  was  often  morose  and 
ill-tempered,  unhappy  with 
his  sedate  manner  of  life,  and 
constantly  regretting  that  he 
bad  achieved  feme  as  a critic, 
not  as  a novelist 

For  foe  first  time  Diana 
showed  in  a book  the  candour 
and  occasional  hilarity  that 
made  her  talk  so  delightful. 
She  called  her  husband’s 
prose  “firm  and  flexible”  an 
admirable  description  of  her 
own  use  of  language. 

She  blamed  herself  for  what 
she  thought  of  as  her  under 
achievement,  ber  dropping 
out  of  both  singing  and  art 
history  (her  son  James  is,  in 
compensation,  a distinguished 
art  historian).  And  her  first 
steps  as  a writer  were  timid. 
Her  many  illnesses  and  "ram- 
pant superego"  were  contribu- 
tory causes;  also,  she  says,  she 
was  "shy",  which,  despite  her 
formidable  presence,  was  true. 

But  as  old  age  came  on  she 
rose  above  these  handicaps, 
and  has  left,  along  with  her 
biograpber/autobiographer.  a 
mass  of  material  about  New 
York  in  her  time,  preserved 
on  tape  for  an  oral  history. 
Presumably  it  will  not  lie  ne- 
glected, and  Diana  Trilling 
herself  will  be,  imperiously 
and  lovably,  an  important  part 
of  the  record. 

Frank.  Kemtode 

Diana  Trilling,  writer,  bom  July 
21, 1905:  died  October  23, 1996 


Death  Notices 

WOLCHOVEH,  Don  McMOtBOI.  on  34 
October  1996  peaceUiy  bJ  home.  Dearhr 
loved  manor,  grandmother.  gmnd- 
motnar  and  Mand.  Funeral  sanrtea  at 
Bolden  (Man  Crematorium  West  Chapel 
on  Tuesday  SB  Odofier  at  2J0pm.  No  Bow- 
en. Donation*  it  deeded  to  Mane  Curia 


Memorial  Services 

DREW.  Dm  Jane.  Thera  will  D*  a Garn- 
ering lo  celebrate  on  life  of  the  late  Dame 
jane  Draw  at  the  Aichdecftiral  Association. 
34  Bedford  Square,  MCI  on  Wednesday.  13 

November  al  Spin 

■To  place  your  aiadjuncomert  weptww 
0171  T«  VBT.  Fa*  0171  713  4129. 
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:$ojver  yourself  with  a Mercantile  Credit  Loan 


W ilh  our  lowest  rates  ever,  an 
unsecured  loan  from  Mercantile  Credit 
has  never  been  better  value.  You  can 

amount  of  monthly  repayment  by  term 

LOAN  ’ aaima  smiths  sc  urns  *PR 

£ 4,000  193.66  138.36  94.84  15.9% 

£10,000  475.82  337.35  227.97  13.9% 


borrow  anything  from  £50(1  to  £15,000 
and  we’ll  give  you  up  to  five  years  to  pay 


PHONE  FOR  A FAST  LOAN  - QUOTING  REF  3838 

0800  111  777 

BWKLttS  BANK  PIC  TOADMG  AS  UEHC/UfTUf  CREDIT.  BEfllSTBIB)  DfflCE  54  LOMBARD 
STREET  LQNDOM  ECSP  3AK.  REGISTERED  W EHDLAJIO  REG  HO  10261B7.  BARCLWS  BAMC  PLC  IS 
A MEMBER  OF  THE  BANKING  OMBUDSMAN  SCHEME.  LOANS  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE  TO  PERSONS 
UNDER  25  YEARS  OF  ARE.  SUBJECT  TO  STATUS.  PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  SOME  CALLS  MMMK 
RECORDED  OR  MBMTOHCB  FOR  TRAHANS  PURPOSES.  MERCANTILE  CREDIT.  FREEPOST.  P0  BOX 
281  LIVERPOOL  LB9  8EJ  WRITTEN  QUOHnONS  AVAILABLE  ON  HEOUESI  FROM  THIS  ADDRESS.  * 
TYPICAL  EXAMPLE  WOULD  BE  A LOAN  Of  C10.000  REPAID  OV9T  SO  MONTHS  1WW  THE  PAYIBTT 
KMTECTOfi  PLAN  PREMIUM  D.901 38.  MONTHLY  REPAYMENT  Q7I  3C  TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAYABLE 
ETW7920.  OR  WITHOUT  PAYMENT  PROTECTOR  PLAN.  MONTHLY  BEPAYWNrQZ797.TOnL 

SkJiiiT  PAHBLE  C13.WS  a TW  APR  G FIXED  AT  13.BV  REPAYMENT  PERIODS  R«M  1 TO  5 YEARS 


us  back  (naturally  the  rale  stays  fixed 
for  the  whole  period). 

You  don't  need  any  deposit  or 
security.  We’ll  give  you  a quick  decision. 

And  we're  open  every  day,  from 
7am  to  midnight.  So  for  a fast, 
affordable  loan  just  call  us  free  now. 

M ERCANTILE 
' — CREDIT 


J Pleasa  empower  rrw  today  by  sending  me  details  of  your  direct  personal  loans.  J 
j (Sand  complatBd  coupon  to  Marcanltte  Credit.  PO  Box  1 17.  FREEPOST  SEA  0521.  J 
J Crawley,  Wesi  Sussex  RH10  2BR.  No  stamp  required.)  J 
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Russia’s  real 
disaster 

The  poor  grow  poorer,  and . . 

THE  MENACE  of  the  Soviet  Red  Army  was  an  enduring 
myth  of  the  cold  war,  but  now  the  Russian  armed  forces 
which  are  its  successors  present  a more  genuine  threat 
Warnings  from  all  quarters  (including  Alexander 
Lebed,  who  predicted  a military  coup  before  he  was 
removed  by  another  sort  erf  coup  last  week)  were 
supported  yesterday  by  the  Defence  Minister  Igor 
Rodionov.  He  spoke  of  the  danger  of  “uncontrollable 
developments’'  if  something  is  not  done  about  the 
army’s  chronic  shortage  of  funds.  One  development, 
which  he  spelt  out  would  be  that  Russia  could  lose  the 
armed  forces  “as  a integral  and  active  state  structure, 
with  all  the  conseqences  that  would  follow.”  In  other 
words,  the  country  which  used  to  be  the  world's 
number  two  superpower  will  no  longer  have  an  army 
capable  of  defending  it  The  other  “development”, 
which  he  did  not  need  to  spell  out,  is  that  army 
dissatisfaction  could  reach  a pitch  where,  far  from 
defending  the  Russian  state  against  external  dangers,  it 
would  itself  become  a source  of  danger  from  within. 

Most  army  personnel  have  not  been  paid  for  four 
months;  those  with  the  opportunity  to  do  so  are  taking 
part-time  jobs  to  make  ends  meet  The  defence  minister 
has  already  conceded  that  the  armed  forces  do  not  have 
a single  regiment  capable  of  mobilising  for  action  at 
short  notice.  In  a previous  complaint  to  Boris  Yeltsin, 
he  itemised  the  deficiencies:  70  per  cent  of  personnel  are 
short  of  clothing  or  equipment;  110,000  officers  and 
families  have  accommodation  provided  for  them;  cor- 
ruption and  black  market  sales  of  army  supplies  are 
sharply  increasing.  Some  of  this  may  be  exaggerated  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  army’s  case  — but  most 
observers  agree  that  it  Is  not  for  off  the  mark. 

Yet  the  plight  of  most  Russian  armed  forces  personnel 
is  no  different  from  that  of  those  working  in  many  state 
enterprises.  It  is  only  shocking  because  the  military  has 
in  the  past  always  been  exempt  from  normal  economic 
pressures  on  society  — and  these  are  now  abnormal 
pressures.  There  are  other  much  larger  groups  who 
deserve  greater  sympathy  today.  These  include  millions 
now  living  in  real  poverty,  after  five  years  in  which 
average  real  wages  have  fellen  by  40  per  cent  Official 
statistics  for  May  this  year  put  the  proportion  of 
Russians  now  living  below  the  subsistence  level  at  24 
per  cent  or  35  million  people.  This  statistic  was  invoked 
recently  by  the  new  first  deputy  prime  minister  Viktor 
Ilyushin  — who  is  also  bidding  for  funds.  But  the  facts 
of  deprivation  — and  of  faffing  budgets  In  health, 
education  and  welfare  spending  — are  also  a matter  of 
common  knowledge.  Some  foreign  economists  have 
begun  to  profess  optimism  at  a presumed  upturn  in  the 
Russian  economy,  but  according  to  Mr  Ilyushin,  indus- 
trial production  continues  to  fall  — by  4 per  cent  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year  alone. 

Russia’s  new  homeless  deserve  special  sympathy  — 
which  is  more  than  they  are  getting  in  Moscow.  The 
latest  estimate  is  that  20,000  in  the  capital  have  nowhere 
to  live.  This  is  admittedly  far  fewer  than  in  New  York, 
Rio  or  Bombay,  but  it  is  in  much  sharper  contrast  with 
the  past  There  are  precisely  25  shelter  beds  available. 
(New  York,  with  100,000  homeless,  has  25,000  beds).  The 
Moscow  city  authorities  have  now  begun  a policy  of 
forced  expulsion,  detaining  the  homeless  and  then 
sending  them  back  to  their  last  place  of  registration  — 
where  they  may  still  be  without  a home.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  Russia,  the  estimated  number  of  homeless 
is  two  million.  Their  plight  according  to  a new 
damning  survey  of  Russian  inequality,  “has  no  equal  in 
the  Western  world."* 

Of  course,  under  communism  people  were  not 
allowed  to  move  freely;  but  was  not  freedom  of  move- 
ment supposed  to  be  one  of  capitalism’s  new  liberties? 
As  the  human  rights  activist  Sergei  Kovalyov  com- 
ments. “We  are  all  children  of  the  Soviet  era  ...  We 
have  seen  deportations  before.” 

The  contrast  with  the  enrichment  of  a minority  of 
Russians,  some  to  obscene  lengths  of  luxury,  hardly 
needs  underlining.  The  small  economic  elite  occupies 
some  1.6  per  cent  of  the  population  — less  than  two  and 
half  million.  Mr  Yeltsin  secured  his  own  re-election 
with  a string  of  extravagant  promises  to  the  huge 
majority  of  poor.  Even  those  who  voted  for  him  doubt 
that  he  can  deliver.  But  Russia's  future  stability  does 
not  depend  on  who  wins  the  Kremlin  power  struggle. 
Whoever  does  so  must  then  tackle  this  vast  range  of 
social  ills,  whether  military  or  civilian,  as  a matter  of 
survival.  How  to  deal  with  this  should  also  be  at  the  top 
of  the  list  of  priorities  for  all  the  international  agencies 
and  advisers  now  involved  in  Russia  and  the  govern- 
ments behind  them.  Soldiers  without  pay  packets  pose 
an  obvious  threat  to  society.  Civilians  without  homes  or 
enough  to  live  on  are  a less  visible  threat  But  the  long- 
term consequences  for  Russia  are  just  as  dire. 

*Rich  and  poor:  stark  divisions.  Transition,  October 
1996,  Open  Media  Research  Institute,  Prague. 

Planet  Mars 

An  apology 

ON  AUGUST  18  we  printed  an  editorial  based  on  the 
understanding  that  scientists  at  Nasa  had  found  traces 
of  life  on  Mars,  albeit  billions  of  years  old,  from  a 
meteorite  catapulted  from  the  planet  15  million  years 
ago.  This  was  said  in  good -faith  within  the  obvious 
limitations  of  the  checking  mechanisms  of  a newspaper 
only  176  years  old.  We  are  now  informed  — by 
geochemists  at  the  University  of  Colorado  in  Boulder — 
that  the  carbonate  mineral  globules  in  which  the 
suspected  microfossils  had  been  found  were  formed  not 
within  the  0 to  80  Celsius  range  suggested  by  Nasa  hut 
between  40  and  250  Celsius  — up  to  100  Celsius  above 
the  upper  limit  for  life.  We  unreservedly  apologise  for 
the  consternation  this  must  have  caused  among  the 
constellations  not  to  speak  of  all  those  who  may  have 
started  to  trace  back  their  family  trees  in  the  now 
misbegotten  hope  that  they  may  have  had  extra- 
terrestial ancestors. 

Anthropomorphism  of  this  kind  is  fortunately  not  yet 
a crime  (though,  doubtless,  lawyers  are  working  on  it) 
but  that  is  no  reason  to  libel  those  unable  to  defend 
themselves.  We  wish  Mars  a long  and  well-deserved 
return  to  the  undiscovered  bliss  of  inanimation  and 
promise  not  to  write  about  it  again.  At  least,  not  until 
Nasa  scientists  want  to  squeeze  more  fluids  out  of 
Congress  again.  Or  until  the  little  green  men  land  in 
Hyde  Park. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Rally  round  the  poppy 


WE  were  disap- 
pointed to  read 
Tom  Campbell’s 
letter  (October  24) 
in  which  he  disparages  the 
work  of  the  Royal  British 
Legion. 

Under  file  terms  of  its  royal 
charter,  the  legion  is  obliged 

to  assist  any  former  member 
of  the  services,  or  their  depen- 
dants, who  finds  him-  or  her- 
self In  need.  We  have  a poten- 
tial constituency  of  some  16 
million  people  and  each  year 
we  answer  up  to 200,000  calls 
for  assistance. 

These  range  across  a wide 
spectrum  of  care,  from  place- 
ments In  our  residential  and 
convalescent  homes  to  hospi- 
tal visits  for  those  who 
have  been  left  without  fam- 
ilies or  friends.  We  serve  not 
only  veterans  from  the  two 
world  wars  and  national  ser- 
ice  but  also  those  from  every 
other  conflict  since,  including 
the  Falklands,  the  Gulf.  North- 
ern Ireland  and  Bosnia. 

Mr  Campbell  mentions  the 
assessments  that  have  to  take 
place  before  assistance  can  be 
provided.  Under  charity  law, 
only  those  In  need  can  be  as- 
sisted and.  therefore,  simple 
and  sensitive  procedures  have 
to  be  carried  out  to  ensure  the 


monies  are  spent  correctly. 

Mr  Campbell  also  alludes  to 
deficiencies  in  the  facilities  of- 
fered through  the  welfare 

state.  We  would  echo  this  crit- 
icism. However,  criticism 
does  not  help  those  who  are 

suffering  as  a result  of  those 

deficiencies  and  we,  and  our 

sister  charities,  have  to  make 

good  such  omissions. 

I G Townsend. 

Secretary  General, 

The  Royal  British  Legion. 

48  Fall  Mall, 

London  SW1Y5JY.  • 

■QUESTION  the  wisdom  of 
Tom  Campbell’s  suggestion 
that  rather  than  contribute  to 
the  Royal  British  Legion 
(RBL)  to  help  ex-servicemen 

(and  women,  partners  and  de- 
pendants), readers  should 
consider  the  Lottery. 

The  RBL  and  SSAFA,  the 
Soldiers’,  Sailors'  and  Air- 
men's Families  Association, 
are  the  largest  welfare  organi- 
sations in  file  country.  The 
RBL  helps  all  ex-servicemen, 
not  only  those  with  a war  pen- 
sion. Some  adapt  with  diffi- 
culty to  civilian  life;  the  RBL 
uses  some  of  its  income  for 
training  and  resettlement, 
with  notable  success. 

Their  help  is  indeed  freely 


available,  from  almost  en- 
tirely voluntary  workers.  Of 
the  1,000  applications  a year 
received  in  my  office,  95  per 
cent  are  from  these  two  agen- 
cies. But  without  an  assess- 
ment of  means,  and  an  ap- 
praisal of  applications  from 
those  seeking  succour,  sadly 
there  are  a few  who  would 
gain  your  readers'  contribu- 
tions under  false  pretences. 

It  may  be  that  Mr  Campbell 

is  resentful,  perhaps  in  part 
from  the  broken  government 
promise  of 1947  and  the  need  to 
have  his  case  assessed.  I urge 
him  to  put  it  aside  in  favour  of 
looking  forwards. 

Geoffrey  Crook. 

General  Secretary. 

The  Royal  Pioneer  Corps 
Association. 

51  St  Georges's  Drive. 

London  SW1V4DE. 

TOM  Campbell  asks  us  to 
think  twice  about  support- 
ing the  British  Legion’s 
annual  appeal.  We  Should  also 
think  twice  about  supporting 
its  inappropriate  ceremonies 
of  remembrance.  They  have 
turned  the  Festival  ofRemem- 
brance  into  a gung-ho  celebra- 
tion of  militarism.  And  they 
continue  to  promote  ceremo- 
nies at  war  memorials  which 


encourage  people  to  think  that 
fighting  and  killing  are  things 
to  be  proud  of  On  Remem- 
brance Sunday,!  shall  be 
wearing  the  Peace  Pledge 

Union’s  white  poppy. 

A J Aiigarde. 

18  Cariton  Road. 

Oxford  OX2  7S  A. 

Campbell’s  letter 
I stopped  me  In  my  tracks. 
Up  to  now  I have  given  scant 
thought  to  what  happens  to 
my  poppy  money.  But  I’ve  al- 
ways bought  my  poppy  be- 
cause I believe  that  the  abso- 
lute horror  and  stupidity  of 
the  war  it  symbolises  should 
never  be  forgotten.  It  should 
continue  to  save  for  future 


what  war  actually  means  for 
the  people  who  have  to  fight  it 
whether  in  gas-filled,  hopeless 
trenches,  burning  battleships 
or  terror-stricken,  partisan 

enclaves. 

I hope  Tom  Campbell’s  let- 
ter stirs  some  consciences  and 
that  a feirer  way  of  distribut- 
ing the  funds  can  be  found. 

But  the  power  ofthe  poppy 
symbol  is  too  strong  to  be 
discarded. 

Sue  Leckie. 

33  Thorbum  Road, 

TMtoburgh  KHlAflBH. 


Blade  runner 

*T"HE  furore  about  knives 
I (Blair  push  for  knives  U- 
tura,  October  25)  is  misplaced. 
Section  1 of  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  Act  1953 makes  it  an 
offence  for  anyone,  without 
authority  or  reasonable  ex- 
cuse, to  have  with  him  in  any 
public  place  any  offensive 
weapon.  Under  section  139  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  1988, 
it  is  an  offence  to  have  a knife 
in  a public  place.  This  in- 
cludes any  article  that  has  a 
blade  or  is  “sharply  pointed” 
apart  from  a folding  pocket 
knife  with  a blade  of  three 
inches  or  less.  What  we  lack  is 
not  laws  on  knives  but  the 
social  stability  and  security 
that  does  not  predispose 
young  men  to  carry  weapons. 
(Dr)  Gary  Slapper. 

The  Law  School, 

Staffordshire  University, 

Leek  Road. 

Stoke-on-Trent  &F4  2DF. 

SINCE  control  of  the  sale  of 
new  knives  would  go  some 
way  towards  controlling  the 
sale  of  off  knives,  surely  limit- 
ing the  sale  of  new  knives  to 
makes  and  models  approved 
by  statute  would  ease  the  Gov- 
ernment’s dilemma. 

FJ  Rodgers. 

12  Cholmeley  Crescent. 
London  N65HA. 


The  Irish  question,  again 


THE  Federation  of  Irish 
Societies  wants  “a  sepa- 
rate category  for  Irish  people 
in  the 2001  census"  because 
the  Irish  are  “the  largest  eth- 
nic-minority group  in  Brit- 
ain" (Letters,  October  23). 

May  I,  as  an  Irishman  living 
in  this  country,  say  I do  not 

want  to  be  in  a separate  cate- 
gory, or,  indeed,  to  be  consid- 
ered an  ethnic  minority.  In 
the  31  years  I have  lived  here,  I 
do  not  think  that  life  was  any 
harder  for  me  than  it  was  for 
people  from  Wales  or  Scot- 
land, Cornwall  or  the  North- 
east Working  people  from  all 
areas  find  life  a struggle  and  I 
don’t  wish  to  insult  them  by 
claiming  that  filings  were 
somehow  harder  for  me. 

There  are  ethnic  minorities 
in  this  country  and  their 


needs  require  urgent  atten- 
tion. They  suffer  from  poorer 
health,  higher  mortality  rates 
and  economic  disadvantage 
because  their  skin  colour  is 
not  the  same  as  ours.  These 
are  the  minorities  that  really 
need  the  nation’s  attention. 

The  federation  should  real- 
ise that  if  everyone  Is  an  eth- 
nic minority,  then  nobody  is 
an  ethnic  minority. 

Noel  Hannon. 

Eastry  House. 

Hartiogton  Road. 

London  SW8. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  in  e-mailed 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  o(  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear 


Gypsy  myths 

X/OUR  article  (Dreams  of  the 
T despised.  October  16)  is  ac- 
companied by  photographs  al- 
legedly representing  Roma- 
nian gypsies  as  examples  of 
society’s  scapegoats,  "much 
like  the  Jews  were  in  the 
past".  The  association  be- 
tween the  fete  of  Jews  and 
gypsies  in  the  past  “all  across 
Eastern  Europe”  and  Roma- 
nia seems  to  be  at  least  far- 
fetched, if  one  remembers  that 
Romania  was  the  one  Eastern 
European  country  which  did 
not  perpetrate  any  crimes 
against  either  ethnic  group. 
IonPascu. 

Charge  d'Affaires. 

Embassy  of  Romania. 

4 Palace  Green. 

London  W84QD. 

WOUR  reporting  ofEnglisb 
T National  Opera’s  box  office 
procedures  Crickets  go  fora 
song  as  freebies  keep  opera  au- 
diences healthy,  October  23) 
gives  an  inaccurate  impres- 
sion. Under  no  circumstances 
does  the  company  ever  in- 
clude complimentary  tickets 
in  Its  published  attendance 
figures. 

Dennis  Marks. 

General  Director, 

English  National  Opera. 

St  Martin’s  Lane. 

London  WC2N4ES. 


Getting  youth  out  ofthe  driving  seat 


ANOTHER 

MANIFESTO 


AS  THE  election  approaches, 
our  series  Another  Manifesto 
will  continue  to  give  readers  a 
chance  to  inject  constructive 
ideas  into  political  debate. 
Nearer  the  election,  a panel  will 
judge  those  ideas  which  most 
deserve  to  be  taken  up  by  our 
political  leaders.  Further  pro- 
posals will  appear  on  Mon- 
day's Comment  Page. 

\ FOUNG  males  aged  16  to 
Y 25  produce  the  highest 
I number  of  criminals, 
probably  due  to  unemploy- 
ment and  boredom.  I suggest 
the  creation  of  a Peace  Corps 
to  assist  in  disasters  (earth- 
quakes, famines)  at  home  or 
abroad.  They  could  be  trained 
in  first  aid,  firefighting,  cook- 
ing. etc.  Training  should  be  in 
a holiday-camp  style  with  rec- 
reational pursuits  for  free 


time.  This  would  help  make 
them  independent,  confident, 
valued,  and  fully  occupied 
( and  cheaper  than  prison). 
Isabel!  Crawley. 

Croft  House.  Cove  Road, 
Tarbert,  Argyll  PA29  6SX. 

WE  NEED  a national 
legal  service.  Legal 
Aid  is  for  those  who 
can’t  pay;  but  otherwise  civil 
justice  is  dispensed  as  a com- 
mercial transaction  between 
the  individual  and  the  lawyer. 
Hence  many  people  of  moder- 
ate means  are  deterred  from 
resting  their  legal  rights.  There 
should  be  a standard  national 
legal  service,  comparable  with 
that  of  state  education  and  the 
NHS.  Within  it,  lawyers,  in- 
stead of  charging  clients, 
would  have  fixed  salaries,  de- 
cided by  their  position. 
Michael  Bulley. 

59  Hythe  Road.  Ashford, 
KentTN24  8PG. 


-J-HE 

I ope 
I peo 


media  should  be 
opened  up  to  ordinary 
people.  Access  to  news- 


stands and  distribution  net- 
works should  be  guaranteed 
by  law  — as  it  is  in  much  of 
Europe.  So  opinion,  usually 
from  the  left,  which  is  cur- 
rently all  but  unobtainable  to 
many  people  would  at  least 
have  a chance  of  getting  a 
hearing  (or  a reading).  There 
should  also  be  a guaranteed 
right  of  reply  for  trade  unions, 
community  groups,  protest- 
ers, etc.  in  the  national  media, 
so  that  those  views  and  groups 
that  do  not  get  covered  (eg  the 
Liverpool  dockers)  can  make 
others  aware  of  what  ts  going 
on. 

Keith  Flett. 

38  Mitchley  Road, 

London  N179HG. 

MY  proposal  is  to  raise 
to  21  the  minimum  age 
at  which  you  can  drive 
a car.  This  would  reduce  pollu- 
tion and  congestion,  and 
would  keep  a dangerous  sec- 
tion of  the  driving  public  off 
the  road  until  an  age  at  which 
they  are  more  responsible  and 
mature.  Other  benefits  would 


be  a fitter  population  and  the 
chance  to  turn  university  car 
parks  into  sports  fields. 

JK  Linfoot. 

14a  Richmond  Wood  Road, 
Bournemouth  BH8  9DEL 

1 SUPPORT  Stan  Rosenthal’s 
proposal  to  reduce  the  work- 
ing week  (Letters.  October 
19),  but  would  go  ftirther:  by 
creating  a 30-hour  basic  work- 
ing week,  companies  could 
make  60  hours’  production 
available  by  employing  two 
sets  of  workers  Using  one  set  of 
equipment,  facilities,  ecL  Thus 
production  could  increase 
with  little  increase  in  over- 
heads, savings  which  could  be 
used  to  help  compensate  any 
cut  in  workers’  earnings. 
JeffNotton. 

33  Arnos  Street, 

Bristol  BS43BS. 


Please  send  brief  proposals 
and  responses  to:  Another 
Manifesto.  The  Guardian.  119 
Farringdon  Road,  London  EC1R 
3ER  (fax  0171  837  4530;  e-mail 
manifesto@guardian.co.uk) 


A family  stalked  by  injustice 
asks  if  we  really  are  colour  blind 


are  the  family  of  dar- 


recentiy  convicted  of  stalking 

Perry  Southall  (No  secure  hos- 
pital place  for  stalker  facing 
life,  October2S).  We  have  kept 
silent  since  the  publicity  - 
started,  although  Perry  was 
not  loath  to  appear  scantily 
dressed  In  The  Sun.  That  Is,  of 
course,  her  prerogative. 

The  injustice  of  this  case 
has  devastated  us.  The  offence 

committed  by  Clarence  does 

not  deserve  such  a drastic 
measure  as  indefinite  deten- 
tion in  Rampton.  He  Is  fine  in 
the  medium-secure  unit 
where  be  resides  at  present 
His  condition  can  easily  be 
treated.  The  feet  tbathe  was 
noton  his  medication  at  the 
time  of  the  offence  is  the  fault 
of  this  government's  mental- 
health  policies. 

Anthony  Smith  was  sen- 
tenced to  Indefinite  detention 
in  Rampton  recently  for  mur- 
dering  his  mother  and  step- 


brother inan  borriflcattack. 
Clarence  scared  Perry  outof 

her  wits:  bat  where  is  the 
comparison? 

Recently,  In  a"  black-on-  ■ 
hlack”  stalking  offence,  a 
black  man  walked  free  from 
court  after  he  hadbeen 
charged  with  terrorising  a 
black  woman  for  four  yeto’s. 
Clarence  stalked  Peary  for  a 
much  shorter  period.  We  won- 
der if  the  media  hysteria  - 
about  this  case  has  anything  ', 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  Clar- 
ence is  blade  and  Perry  white? 

The  media’s  over-reaction 
and  fife  draconian  sentence 
meted  out  to  Clarence  rein- 
forced tons  that  white  society 
stm  suffers  from  a deep-seated  ; 
fear  ofblackmen  and  of  what  is 
perceivedas  their  “nncoutroi- 
lable"lust  when  directed 
against  a white  woman. 

Y Morris  (sister).  . — 

V Morris  (sister). 

D Morris  (mother). 

Address  supplied. 


Artistic  differences  of  opinion 


I’M  sure  it  must  have  been 
tempting  tor  Adrian  Searle 
to  make  a Cheap  jibe  at  myself 
and  other  contemporary  war 
artists  (The  lies  ofthe  land. 
October  24).  particularly  after 
my  letter,  published  by  the 
Guardian  earlier  this  year,  in 
which  1 questioned  his  sneer- 
ing assessment  ofthe  new 
GlasgowMuseum  of  Modern 
Art  He  enjoys  theprivileged 
torum  of  a national  news- 
paper and  can  write  what  be 
wishes. 

However,  I have  to  take 
issue  again  with  his  superior 
attitude  to  file  crowds  who 


visited  the  Cezanne  exhibiton 
at  the  Tatefbr  the  (incorrect) 
reasons  of  “nostalgic  yearn- 
ings” rather  than  the  (correct) 
reasons  of  “radicalformal  me- 
diations on  painting*7-  Did  he 
pass  a questionnaire  aroand? - 
He  correcfiy  points  out  that 
there  Is ‘toot  a Goya”  amongst 
us,  but  an  equally  fatuous  ' - 
remark  would  be  to  say  thathe 
is  no  Raskin:  And  could  this 
harking  back  to  Goya  be,  dare 
Isay  it,  “nostalgic  yearn- 
ings’’? Pass  the  bully-beef. 
JohnKeane. 

70  Highbury  HH2, 

London  N5  LAP. 


Morality,  Westminster-style 


WOUR  REPORT  (Scandal 
T council  wants  secrets  law, 
October  22}  was  misleading. 
Since  1994,  Westminster  has 
done  more  than  any  authority 
to  Britain  to  codify  and  regu- 
late the  governance  of  council 
activities.  Our  submission  to 
the  Nolan  Committee  repre- 
sents a well-researched  and 
practical  way  forward. 

Yon  fell  to  point  out  that  it  is 
our  guiding  principle  to  mini- 
mise the  amount  of  confiden- 
tial information  held  within 
the  council.  Only  a very  small 
and  usually  conunercially- 
sensitive  residual  should  be 
protected  by  the  law.  To  sug- 
gest that  we  seek  to  jail  or  fine 
whistleblowers  is  a distortion. 
W Roots. 

Chief  Executive, 

City  of  Westminster. 

64  Victoria  Street, 

London  SW1E6QP- 


A Country  Diary 


WOU  report  that  Westmln- 
T star  City  Council  has 
asked  the  Nolan  Committee 
to  introduce  the  power  to 
prosecute  officals.  etc  who 
leak  confidential  documents 
which  could  expose  . 

corruption. 

What  if  a person  raises  a 
weR-founded  concern  with  a 
local  authority  in.  good  faith . 
but  it  is  not  investigated  or  *. 
taken  seriously?  Is  the  public . 
interest  best  served  by  the' 
leaking  of  confidential  infor- 


mation or  the  continuation  of 
the  wrongdoing? 

In  the  light  of  some  recent 
developments,  we  should  be 
listening  to  the  message  . 
rather  than  shooting  the 
messenger. 

DavidXewSs.  . 

13  Windermere  Road, 
MuswellHill, 

London  N102RD. 


NORTH  PEMBROKESHIRE: 
When  law-weather  fronts 
swirl  in  from  the  south-west 
inside  the  house  is  a good 
place  to  be.  However,  there 
are  exceptions.  If  it’s  not  too 
fierce,  the  coastal  path  is  en- 
joyable. You’re  windswept 
and  drowned,  but  deliber- 
ately. Walking  down  off  the 
high  ground  towards  New- 
port golf  course,  we  saw  the 
cliffs  across  the  bay  picked 
out  in  detail  by  the  darkening 
effects  of  the  rain.  They  are 
topped  by  a rusty  fringe  of 
bracken  whilst  the  sea. 
thrashed  by  the  wind, 
splashes  grey-white  waves 
around  the  base.  Hie  Nevera 
estuary  always  provides  some 
birds.  This  time  we  only  saw 
herons,  curlews,  herring 
gulls,  mallards,  rooks  and 
river  gulls  in  their  winter 
whites.  Next  day,  the  rain  had 
stopped  and  the  wind  van- 
ished. We  left  early  to  climb 
up  Foel  Eryr  on  the  Preselis. 
All  the  valleys  looked  like  es- 
tuaries with  motionless  white 
mist  looking  like  water.  We 


could  have  been  in  Iceland. 
The  hills  themselves  were 
topped  with  vapour  which 
seemed  to  evaporate  around 
us.  Looking  back,  the  spot 
where  we’d  been  standing  in  a 
clear  space  half  an  hour  be- 
fore was  now  lost  in  doud.  On 
the  top,  which  had  been  in- 
visible from  below,  we  could 
see  all  around.  There  is  a 
bronze-age  burial  ground 
there,  a great  mound  of 
stones.  As  Foel  Eryr  trans- 
lates as  bare-topped  hm.  ofthe 
eagle,  it's  tempting  to  wonder 
if  this  could  have  been  a sky 
burial  site  as  well — stones 
being  thrown  on  once  the 
birds  had  done  their  work. 
Such  thoughts  were  jolted  by 
a new  experience.  There  is  a 
National  Park  view  indicator 
on  the  top.  Someone  had  car- 
ried up  three  large  pebbles, 
probably  from  the  sea,  care- 
fully painted  with  flowers  and 
placed  them  there.  One  had  a 
name,  the  others  simply 
stated:  “For  the  mothers  of 
Dunblane.” 

AUDREY  INSCH 


The  soap  that  leaves  the  dirt  behind 


Mark  Lawson 


THE  phrase  “soap 
opera”  has  long  been 
general  code  for  the  un- 
believable or  unreal, 
the  sordid  or  excessive.  The 
royal  family,  electoral  politics 
and  professional  football  have 
all  been  derided  in  recent 
times  as  being  more  suited  to 

thrice-weekly  drama  serials 
titan  to  daily  news  shows. 

The  relationship  between 
soap  opera  and  real  life  seems, 
though,  to  be  becoming  ever 
more  complex.  Next  week,  the 
ITC,  commercial  television's 
watchdog,  will  strongly  cen- 
sure the  Channel  4 soap  opera 
Brookside  for  its  recent  story- 
line about  incest  — on  the  un- 
usual grounds,  apparently, 
that  it  was  not  realistic 
enough.  On  Monday.  BBC2  be- 
gins screening  Soho  Stories,  a 
thrice-weekly  Tactual  serial”, 
editing  footage  of  the  daily 


lives  of  actual  residents  of 
London  W1  in  the  style  of 
serial  drama.  And,  two  days 
ago,  the  brother  of  the  actress 
Patsy  Palmer,  who  plays  the 
wayward  Bianca  in  BBCl's 
EastEnders,  was  jailed  for 
three  years  for  burglary.  The 
story  caught  the  eye  because  a 
jailbird  brother  is  exactly 
what  viewers  might  expect 
Bianca  to  have. 

The  Brookside  controversy 
represents  a landmark  in  tele- 
vision spats.  The  majority  of 
complaints  from  viewers 
about  television  fiction  con- 
cern what  Is  seen  as  excessive 
realism;  the  violence  is  too 
bloody,  the  sex  too  explicit 
the  dialogue  too  demotic.  But 
the  general  objection  to  the  in- 
cestuous relationship  of  Nat 
and  Georgia  Simpson  in 
Brookside  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  storyline  idealised  ex- 
istence. Sex  with  a sister  was 
presented  (initially  at  least) 
not  as  a ftirtive.  destructive 
and  illegal  activity,  but  as  a 
tender  and  gentle  union  of  two 
tanned  and  attractive  youths; 
the  Club  18-39  vision  of  sibling 
intercourse. 

An  obvious  solution  to  the 
problem  of  reality  in  soap 
opera  is  to  use  humans  who 
are  not  pretending.  Next 
week’s  Soho  Stories  has  been 
described  in  some  places  as  a 


new  genre  of  television,  but 
in  fact,  it  merely  takes  an  ex- 
isting one  to  extremes.  The 
Wilkinses  of  Reading  were 
television's  first  actuality  ac- 
tors. in  BBCl’s  The  Family  in 
the  mid-seventies,  agreeing  to 
be  filmed  while  about  their 
daily  activities  “except  when 
on  the  toilet  or  making  love", 
as  their  contract  with  the  pro- 
gramme-makers stipulated. 
More  recently,  some  Manches- 
ter University  students  per- 
mitted cameras  in  their  flat 
for  BBC2*s  The  House. 

The  difficulty  that  Soho 
Stories  Is  going  to  have  is  that 
the  concept  of  “real-life  soap 
opera”  promisee  a level  of  in- 
cident quite  different  now 
than  would  have  been  the  case 
20  or  even  10  years  ago.  Then, 
a marital  row,  a baptism,  a job 
Interview  were  acceptable 
plot-lines  in  both  the  fictional 
and  non-fictional  strains  of 
the  genre.  Now,  soap  opera 
revolves  around  incest,  mur- 
der and  wives  putting  out  con- 
tracts on  their  husbands  so 
that  they  can  abscond  with 
their  lovers.  These  develop- 
ments certainly  occur  in  non- 
fiction. but  it  is  unlikely  that 
anyone  sleeping  with  sis  or 
rubbing  out  hubby  would  in- 
vite a camera  crew  along. 

Another  twist  to  the  idea  of 
“real-life  soap  opera”  is  given 


by  the  print  media’s  obsession 
with  the  off-screen  lives  of  ac- 
tors who  appear  in  the  weekly 
serials.  The  cast  erf  EastEnders 
has  provided  almost  as  many 
tabloid  headlines  in  the  last 
decade  as  the  children  and  In- 
laws of  the  Queen.  Last  week’s 
Sunday  Mirror  had  East- 
Enders Star’s  Spanking 
Shame,  while  the  previous 
week's  featured  How  Sad  East- 
Enders Star  Sid  Butchered 
Himself.  And  that  was  before 
the  saga  of  Bianca’s  (which  is 
to  say,  Patsy’s)  criminal 
brother. 

These  stories,  too,  offer  a 
variation  on  nwlin  tradition, 
because,  while  most  tabloid 
scandal  alleges  a disparity  be- 
tween public  and  private  be- 
haviour — the  vicar  or  politi- 
cian whose  sexual  practices 
contradict  their  preaching  — 
most  revelations  about  soap- 
opera  actors  stress  the  simi- 
larity of  their  fictional  world 
and  their  everyday  milieu. 

Those  who  view  acting  as  a 
kind  of  dark  magic  — or  have 
enjoyed  the  numerous  horror 
movies  in.  which  actors  are 
taken  over  by  their  characters 
— may  wish  to  believe  that 
William  Roache  has  been  pos- 
sessed by  Ren  Barlow  or.  now. 
Patsy  by  Bianca.  The  truth, 
though,  is  less  spooky.  It  is 
well-known  in  television 


drama  that  soap  operas  are  de- 
liberately cast  with  as  little 
light  as  possible  between  per- 
former and  role. 

This  Is  for  the  simple  practi- 
cal reason  that  the  ratio  of 
rehearsal  time  to  shnnHng  is 
lower  in  soap  operas  (which 
need  to  generate  between  90 
and  120  minutes  of  material 
each  week)  than  In  any  other 
genre.  There  isn’t  time  for  ac- 
tors to  find  their  characters, 
so  it’s  simpler  if  they  just 
bring  them  along  every  morn- 
ing. Par  this  reason,  visitors 
to  soapopera  sets  often  find 
the  show's  on-screen  down 
planting  fart-cushions  in  the 

make-up  trailer,  while  the 

serial’s  fictional  Mr  Angry 
bawls  out  a waitress  in  the 
canteen. 

This  technique  readied  its 
apotheosis  when  Julia  Smith, 
the  first  producer  of  East- 
Enders, looking  for  an  actor  to 
play  the  bad-lad  barman  Den 
Watts,  contracted  an  actor, 
Leslie  Grantham,  who  had 
himself  been  jailed  for  mur- 
der. His  time-serving  was 
time-saving  when  it  came  to 
establishing  an  aura  around 
the  actor.  This  biographical 
connection  remained  a secret 
sub-text  in  the  drama  until  it 
reached  the  press,  when  the 
resonance  became  more  gen- 
eral In  the  same  way,  al- 


though Barbara  Windsor  bac 
a past  as  a comedy  actress,  hm 
real-life  (Innocent  and  inci- 
dental) connection  with  the 
London  underworld  — she 


was  married  to  Ronnii 
Knight,  currently  servtni 
time  for  armed  robbery  - 
lends  an  extra  level  of  credi 
bJUty  to  her  performance  ai 
the  mother  of  the  gangsterisl 
Mitchell  brothers. 

My  fantasy  Is  that  the  mob 
lems  of  welfare  provision  wfl 
eventually  be  solved— first  ii 
America,  and  then  in  Britain 
its  willing  cultural  satellite  - 
by  offering  accommodattoi 
and  food  to  the  homeless  am 
poor  In  exchange  for  the  tele 
vision  rights  to  their  lives 
Council  estates  will  be  wire< 
with  video  cameras  In  ever 
room;  births,  deaths,  mar 
nages  and  affairs  win  becom 
edited  highlights  on  the  Rea] 
Life  Channel. 

Soho  Stories  is  perhaps  : 
step  towards  that  reality;  an 
otter  stage  in  foe  breakdnwi 
of  the  barrios  between  tb 
serial  and  the  serious.  Cei 
tainly,  the  limitations  set  b; 
tiie  Wakins  family  two  de 

cades  ago  now  seem  hopelessT 
naive;  these  days,  documen 
tary  producers  would  probabl 
wamt  you  making  love  on  fla 
todet  before  they  even  consid 
ered  you  for  a soap. 
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Suburbia  bites  into 
the  sacred  groves 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 

in  New  Zealand 


MAN  is  nothing  un- 
less he  has  a place, 
and  singing  the  vir- 
tues of  that  place 
has  always  been  part  of  the 
national  celebration.  Whether 
it  Is  French  fields  or  German 
forests.  English  dales  or  Welsh 
hills,  landscape  in  some  «oncy 
is  nation.  Yet  It  is  in  the 
South-west  Pacific  rather  than 
Europe  that  a true  ecological 
nationalism,  as  opposed  to  a 
romanticised  love  of  the  land, 
may  be  emerging. 

In  that  part  of  the  world, 
some  are  arguing  that  the 
most  solid  foundation  for 
national  Identity  is  a recogni- 
tion of  the  unique  features  of 
the  regional  eco-systems. 


Scholars  such  as  the  Austra- 
uan  Tim  Flannery  and  the 
New  Zealander  Geoff  Park 
have  opened  up.  in  recent 
books,  the  specifically 
national  implications  of  ecolo- 
gy. They  have  shown  that  the 
history  of  the  Australasian 
lands  before  man  arrived  is 
still  of  central  relevance  to  the 
societies  now  living  there,  and 
argue  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
main  influence  in  the  ap- 
proach to  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  decisions. 

For  one  thing,  this  puts  the 
tired  debate  about  Australia’s 
and  New  Zealand’s  British 
connection  — the  Republican 
question  — in  a new  context, 
as  it  also  does  recent  fashjnns 
such  as  seeking  an  Asian  or  a 
m ulti -cultural  destiny.  For  an- 
other, it  gives  Australians  and  i 
New  Zealanders  the  possibil- 
ity of  a kind  of  world  role,  if 
they  can  pioneer  a politics  and 
economics  of  limits,  related  to  , 
the  special  difficulties  of  their 
environment- 

Nowhere  in  the  New  World  i 
was  the  clash  between  Euro- 
pean imperatives  of  expansion 
and  growth  and  the  realities  of 
the  land  as  marked  as  it  was 


in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  aborigines  in  Australia 
had  destroyed  most  of  the 
larger  animals  in  the  distant 
past,  while  the  Maori  in  New 
Zealand  much  more  recently 
wiped  out  the  larger  flightless 
birds.  Although  both  races 
had  recovered  some  balance, 
when  the  Europeans  came 
they  came  to  already  damaged 
countries. 

Yet  they  saw  only  visions  of 
plenty.  In  his  book.  The 
Future  Eaters.  Flannery  ar- 
gues that  Australia,  In  partic- 
ular. has  been  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  an  Impov- 
erished, slow  and  unstable  en- 
vironment. It  is  not  a place  for 
big  populations  of  large,  ener- 
gy-intensive animals.  On  the 
other  hand.  Europe,  whose 
plants,  animals  and  human' 
societies  were  shaped  by  the 
competitive  scramble  to  oc- 
cupy land  as  the  ice  retreated, 
was  precisely  such  a place. 

The  European  occupation  of 
Australia  brought  two  differ- 
ent ecologies  and  two  different 
cultures  into  collision.  One 
was  damaged  almost  beyond 
repair  and  the  other  is  ulti- 
mately unsustainable  unless 


massively  modified.  Flan- 
nery's book  begins  with  dino- 
saurs — those  of  Australia 
were,  symptomatically,  un- 
usually small — and  ends  with 
reflections  on  growth  and  pop 
ulation  si»  to  modem  times. 
His  suggestion  is  that,  at  com- 
ing up  to  18  million,  Australia 
has  already  exceeded  its  opti- 
mum population. 

The  message,  in  a country 
where  some  respectable  fig- 
ures still  speak  of  a population 
of  100  million,  could  be  carica- 
tured as  “Depopulate  or  Per- 
ish”. It  is  a message  involving 
a new  attitude  to  Asia,  which 
ecologically  stops  at  Wallace's 
Line  between  Indonesia  and  i 
i New'  Guinea.  To  attempt  to  be  ' 
Asian,  then,  is,  for  Flannery, 
almost  as  perverse  as  attempt- 
ing to  replicate  Britain  in  the 
South  Seas,  and  to  encourage 
high  immigration,  whether 
I from  Asia  or  anywhere  else, 

I the  height  of  foolishness. 

“Any  lasting  notion  of  Aus- 1 
tralian  nationhood  must  arise 
from  an  intimate  understand- 
ing of  Australian  ecosystems,'' 
Flannery  writes.  Simon 
Uptoa  a minister  in  New  Zea- 
land’s National  Party  govern- 
ment, has  similarly  com- 
mended Geoff  Paris’s  book. 
Nga  Uroroa  (Maori  words 
meaning  forest  places  or 
sacred  groves),  as  “an  im- 
mensely Important  contribu- 
tion to  our  emerging  sense  of 
nationhood''.  Park's  argument 
is  that  without  a sense  of  what 
went  before  and  a continuing 
attempt  to  protect  the  dam- 
aged remnants  of  pre-human 
New  Zealand’s  eco-systems, 
preserving  them  as  cultural  as 
wen  as  physical  places.  New 
Zealanders  will  never  under- 


Loathe  them  or  hate  them, 
we  can’t  do  without  them. 
So  why  are  lawyers  such  a 
laughing  stock? 

Anthony  Julius 
examines  the  long-running 
joke  about  the  most 
pilloried  of  professions 
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WHY  are  labora- 
tory rats  being 
replaced  by 
lawyers?  For 
two  reasons: 
the  scientists  get  attached  to 
the  rats;  and  there  are  some 
things  a rat  just  won’t  do. 
Why  does  New  Jersey  have 
the  most  toxic-waste  dumps, 
and  California  the  most  law- 
yers? Because  New  Jersey  got 
first  choice.  And  what  Is  the 
difference  between  a catfish 
and  a lawyer?  One  is  a scum- 
sucking  bottom  dweller,  and 
the  other  is  a fish. 

“From  the  first  joke  we  may 
infer  that  lawyers  don’t  have 
the  rights  (other)  human  be- 
ings enjoy,  that  they  are  less 
sympathetic  even  than  rats, 
and  are  utterly  immoral-  Even 
at  the  furthest  extremities  of 
pain,  they  defeat  pity. 

This  joke  supposes  a double 
reversal  of  fortune.  Lawyers 
attack  violations  of  their  cli- 
ents' rights,  quick  to  protest 
trespasses,  breaches,  infringe- 
ments. And  bottomless 
reserves  of  Indignation  give 
these  protests  a blinkered  vig- 
our. Lawyers  are  rights- 
mongers,  rights  vigilantes. 
Aggressive  champions  of  their 
clients,  they  earn  their  living, 
it  has  been  said,  by  “the  sweat 
of  their  browbeating”. 

Over-representing  their  cli-  j 
ents,  they  also,  however,  ex- 
ploit them.  AH  lawyers  are 
supposed  to  do  this,  the  best 
of  them  regarding  the  client’s 
trouble  as  “an  interesting 
' case”,  the  worst  of  them,  as  a 
mpanQ  of  Tpakfng  money.  The 
joke’s  reversal  is  to  conceive 
of  lawyers  as  helpless, 
deprived  of  any  remedy,  the 
exploiters  exploited. 

From  file  second  Joke  we 
may  infer  that  lawyers  are 
the  least  attractive'  neigh- 
bours one  would  wish  to 
have.  Like  the  first  joke,  it 
gives  choices  to  non-lawyers 
withheld  in  real  life:  rats  over 
lawyers,  toxic  dumps  over 
lawyers.  Hence  the  humour’s 
utopianism,  which  conceives 
of  a society  that  permits  such 
elections,  against  a reality  in 
which  lawyers  and  dumps  are 
both  inflicted  on  us. 

The  jokes  have  this  day- 
dream quality  that  momen- 
tarily liberates  us  from  daily 
oppressions.  They  are  minia- 
ture comedies  of  the  “what 
if?”.  But  there  is  also  a con- 


verse realism  in  the  second 
Joke.  Lawyers,  like  toxic 
dumps,  ore  necessary.  We 
don’t  like  them,  but  we  can’t 
do  without  them.  We  just  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  sub- 
stitutes are  found. 

And  in  the  third  joke, 
where  the  comedy  is  in  the 
surprise,  there  is  an  implica- 
tion that  the  lawyer  is  a kind 
of  aggravated  toxic  dump,  not 
just  the  repository  of  rejected 
matter,  but  actively  seeking 
oat  what  the  rest  of  us  refuse. 
Squalor  is  their  element 
“Lawyers  as  animals"  Jokes 
are  perhaps  the  commonest 
sub-genre  of  the  lawyer  joke. 
We  may  distinguish  between 
abusive  jokes  and  absurdist 
jokes.  The  abusive  relate  law- 
yers to  the  most  predatory 
and/or  the  most  scorned 
forms  of  animal  life.  Thus: 
why  don't  sharks  bite  law- 
yers? Professional  courtesy. 
What’s  the  difference  between 
a dead  skunk  and  a dead  law- 

The  jokes  have  this 
daydream  quality 
that  momentarily 
liberates  us  from 
daily  oppressions 

yer  in  the  middle  of  the  road? 
There  are  skid  marks  in  front 
of  the  skunk.  And  then  there 
are  the  absurdist  a drive 
through  a “lawyer  safari 
park",  with  men  and  women 
in  suits  and  briefcases  climb- 
ing all  over  the  car,  and  the 
driver  admonishing  his  pas- 
sengers: “Just  stay  in  the  car, 
keep  the  doors  locked,  and  try 
to  stay  calm!” 

These  two  kinds  of  lawyer/ 
animal  joke  run  counter  to 
eprh  other.  The  abusive  takes 
tor  granted  that  lawyers  pos- 
sess the  least  attractive  char- 1 
acteristics  of  the  least  attrac- 
tive of  beasts;  the  absurdist 
flows  from  the  comedy  of 
treating  the  most  sophisti- 
cated, urban  professionals  as 
if  they  were  untamed  crea- 
tures, a part  of  nature.  The 
one  depends  on  our  ready  per- 
ception of  lawyers  as  a o bet- 
ter th«n  beasts:  the  other 
relies  on  startling  us  with  just 
this  equation. 


The  catfish  joke  also  hints 
at  another,  broader  disdain  — 
one  directed  also  at  lawyers’ 
clients  (the  “scum”).  Lawyers 
are  bottom  dwellers  because 
they  live  among  criminals; 
they  are  scum-suckers  be- 
cause they  feed  on  dirty 
money  from  their  delinquent 
clients.  And  this  in  turn 
opens  out  on  to  a familiar 
complaint:  lawyers  act  for  the 
guilty,  their  task  to  secure 
unjust  acquittals.  (Judge: 
“Have  you  a lawyer?”  Defen- 
dant: "I  don't  need  one.  I’m 
going  to  tell  the  truth.") 

What  may  we  infer  from  the 
three  jokes,  taken  together? 
Principally,  I think,  that  the 
lawyer  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
lawyer  to  the  core:  law  is  a 
profession  in  the  spiritual,  as 
well  as  the  vocational,  sense. 
He  thus  describes  himself  as  a 
lawyer  just  as  another  person 
might  describe  himself  as  a 
Christian.  This  self-definition 
carries  a heavy  price.  The 
profession  becomes  constitu- 
tive of  his  person.  It  pene- 
trates to  his  very  soul;  and  he 
thereby  loses  his  soul.  We 
make  ourselves  ridiculous 
when  we  become  what  we  do. 

But  it’s  worse  for  lawyers: 
they  also  make  themselves 
ridiculous  when  they  claim  to 
be  more  than  a suit  with  a 
timesheet  as  in  the  New 
Yorker  cartoon  (one  lawyer  to 
another):  “1  consider  myself  a 
passionate  man,  but.  of 
course,  a lawyer  first”  Only  a 
lawyer  would  think  a passion- 
I ate  man  could  be  anything 
. other  than  passionate  first 
second  and  last 
A second  inference  can  also 
be  drawn.  Lawyers  are  meant 
to  help  others,  not  them- 
1 selves.  Yet  they  prosper 
i through  our  calamities;  our 
1 clouds’  silver  lining  lines 
their  pockets.  And  we  don't 
like  it  Lawyers  thus  let  us 
down.  Worse,  they  pretend 
that  they  donX  concealing 
their  cupidity  and  indiffer- 
ence beneath  layers  of  jargon 
and  professional  self-esteem. 
With  the  lawyer  joke  we  get 


to  fight  back.  The  jokes  are 
tiny  revenge  comedies,  each 
punch  line  a knock-out  They 
dispense  summary  justice,  ex- 
posing lawyers  for  what  they 
truly  are.  And  so,  the  miracle: 
in  the  lawyer  joke,  lawyers 
suddenly  speak  the  truth: 
“You  have  a pretty  good  case. 
Mr  Smith.  How  much  justice 
can  you  afford?"  These  jokes 
betray  guilty  secrets. 

Lawyers  overcharge,  some- 
' times  even  making  us  pay  for 
, the  privilege  of  being  injured 
by  them.  And  so  the  joke: 
“What  are  your  fees?”  “£100 
to  answer  three  questions." 
‘That’s  rather  steep,  isn’t  if?” 
“Yes,  now  what’s  your  third 
question?"  Resolute  lawyers 
will  fight  cases  down  to  our 
last  penny.  So:  “How  many 
lawyers  does  it  take  to  change 
a light  bulb?”  “It  depends. 
How  many  can  you  afford?" 

Lawyers  are  indifferent  to 
their  clients'  interests,  be- 
traying their  trust  by  their 
preoccupation  with  reputa- 
tion. status  and  money.  They  1 
never  get  it  right  They  betray 
the  client  and  justice  itself. 

In  bis  great  essay  Laughter, 
the  French  philosopher  Henri 
Bergson  identified  the  chief, 
characteristics  of  the  “comic 
professional"  thus:  “In  the 
forefront  we  find  professional 
vanity...”  The  lawyer,  for 
example,  cannot  imagine  how 
anyone  could  want  to  be  any- 1 
thing  other  than  a lawyer. 
And  then,  there  is  solemnity: 1 
“Vanity...  tends  to  merge 
into  solemnity,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  quackery 
there  is  in  the  profession.” 
There  Is  professional  callous- 
ness — for  example,  a lawyer 
to  his  newly-jailed  client:  “I 
wish  T had  walls  as  thick  as 
this  in  my  apartment”  And 
then  there  is  jargon.  A lawyer 
will  teach  his  son  the  alleged 
facts  of  life.  Or,  handing  an 
orange  to  a friend,  he  insists 
on  giving,  granting,  bequeath- 
ing and  conveying  all  inter- 
est right  title  and  claim  of 
and  in  it  together  with  all 
rind,  skin,  juice,  pulp . . . 


THIS  WEEK’S  ESSAYIST,  Anthony 
Julius,  is  a lawyer  and  a critic.  He  Is  the 
Litigation  Head  of  Mishcon  de  Reya,  and 
the  author  of  T S Eliot,  Anti-Semitism  and 
Literary  Form  (CUP,  £13.95).  This  essay  is 
based  on  a lecture  given  at  University 
College,  London,  last  Tuesday 


For  Bergson,  we  laugh  at 
the  professional  because  he 
lives  by  formulae,  and  by  this 
automatism  “gives  us  the  im- 
pression of  being  a thing”.  He 
is  predictable,  when  human 
beings  should  not  be;  his 
actions  are  mere  repetitions, 
when  they  should  be  creative; 
he  has  taken  refuge  in  stereo- 
type. and  so  earns  our  scorn. 

You  might  protest:  isn't  too 
much  being  read  into  these 
jokes?  Let  me  respond  with 
two  arguments.  First  the 
drive  to  understand,  to 
fathom,  cannot  be  refused.  It 
is  irrepressible  and  neces- 
sary. Second,  analyse  jokes 
and  we  analyse  our  social 
selves;  this  leads  to  greater 
self-understanding.  Laughter 
is  a moment  of  self-revelation. 
We  make  tacit  admissions 
when  we  laugh;  analysis  of 
the  jokes  that  make  us  laugh 
uncovers  these  admissions.  It 
makes  the  implicit  express. 
When  we  examine  a joke,  we 


‘Vanity  tends  to 
merge  into 
solemnity,  in 
proportion  to  the 
degree  of  quackery* 

examine  ourselves.  And  just 
as  the  unexamined  life  is  not 
worth  living;  so  the  unexam- 
ined joke  is  not  worth  telling. 

We  may  find  the  key  to  the 
lawyer  joke  in  TocquevUle’s 
Democracy  in  America. 
Tocquevllle  remarks  of  Amer- 
ican judges  that  unlike  all 
other  judges,  they  are  “in- 
vested with  immense  political 
power”.  This  Is  so  because 
they  “found  their  decisions 
on  the  Constitution  rather 
than  on  laws". 

Most  political  questions 
that  arise  are  thus,  Tocque- 
ville  observes,  "resolved, 
sooner  or  later,  into  a judicial 
question”.  Politicians  give 
way  to  lawyers,  voters  to 
jurors.  Congress  to  court- 
room, "ordinary  politics”  to 
the  “test  case".  This  defer- 
ence of  the  Legislature  to  the 
Judiciary  now  approaches 
simple  surrender. 

Americans  now  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  all  issues,  however 
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stand  their  land  or  be  at  ease  : 
in  it 

He  charts  a progression  1 
from  a stage  when  land  des- 
cription predominates  — it  is 
the  new  owner’s  inventory  of 
valuables  — to  a second  stage 
when  some  ecological  under- 
standing emerges,  and  on  to  a 
third,  where  men  seek  an  emo- 
tional and  moral  connection 
with  the  land.  Until  recently  a 
civil  servant  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation.  Park 
sees  Maori  knowledge  and  tra- 
dition as  one  means  of  making 
that  connection. 

IN  BOTH  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  as  else- 
where. there  is  a facile  face 
to  ecological  and  land  con- 
cerns. There  can  be  a purist 
distinction  between  protected 
lands  and  unprotected  ones. 
There  could  be  more  human 
activity  in  protected  zones, 
Flannery  and  Park  suggest 
and  more  protection  in  those 
parts  now  open  to  virtually 
any  form  of  exploitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rhet- 
oric of  ecology  can  so  easily  be 
deployed  in  the  service  of  a 
new  kind  of  future  eating,  the 
relentless  consumption  of 
land  for  tourist  and  what  are 
glibly  called  “lifestyle”  devel- 
opments. a suburbanization  of 
coast  and  lakeside  and  what 
remains  of  forest  that  is  fright- 
ening in  its  cheerful,  heedless 
pace. 

Flannery  ends  his  book  with 
a postscript  on  the  beauty  of 
Sydney  harbour,  coupled  with 
the  reflection  that  “Some- 
where behind  me  — far  to  the 
West  — great  machines  drone 
on,  converting  forest  into  yet 
more  suburbs  or  cropland". 


Australians  and  New  Zea- 
landers live  among  abundant 
evidence  of  extinction  in  a 
way  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans do  not  These  places  had 
less  to  lose  and  have  lost 
more.  There  are  trees  in  the 
remnant  forests  which  were 
grazed  to’  moa,  the  giant  birds 
that  became  extinct  during 
the  Maori  era.  But  the  moa 
was  only  one  among  many  ex- 
tinctions and  near  extinctions. 
New  Zealand  radio  used  to 
broadcast  a dawn  chorus, 
recorded  in  the  forests,  before 
the  nine  o'clock  news.  It  was 
withdrawn,  people  speculate, 
because  it  can  now  be  heard 
only  in  a very  few  remote 

places. 

From  the  beginning.  Aus- 
tralians and  New  Zealanders 
adopted  native  animals  and 
plants  as  badges  and  symbols. 
New  Zealanders  w*n  them- 
selves kiwis  and  put  the  sil- 
ver fern  leaf  on  the  shirts  of 
their  sportsmen.  Even  as  the , 
settlers  damaged  and  des- 
troyed, they  also  grasped 
something  of  the  value  and 
the  beauty  of  the  land  and  its 
obdurate  difference  from  that  t 
of  the  Europe  from  which  1 
they  came. 

Now  a nationalism  which 
studies  the  land  but  which 
does  not  castigate  the  settlers  | 
as  mere  wreckers  is  becoming 
possible.  It  would  be  a nation- ! 
alism  that  springs  from  the  ! 
fossil  record,  from  the  fire : 
storms  of  Australia  and  the 
lost  plains  forests  of  New  Zea- 
land. Because  it  is  so  close  to 
the  facts  of  extinction.  Jt 
could  serve  not  only  the  few 
millions  who  live  in  Austral- 
asian parts  but  the  rest  of  us 
as  well 


Blair’s 

taxing 

times 


Co  aid  I sue  that  Julias  chap 
for  defaming  my  profession? 
Phiz  draws  an  old  stereotype 
for  Punch  in  1842  maryevans 

trivial,  are  also  best  resolved 
by  litigation.  It  is  this  sense 
that  everything  is  justiciable 
that  fuels  much  American 
lawyer  humour.  (A  concert- 
hall  announcer  "Would  you 
please  welcome  Edwin  Nells, 
accompanied,  as  always,  by 
his  attorney."  Or  the  lover  T 
love  you,  Sharon,  and  these 
documents  will  advise  you  of 
certain  rights  you  have  under 
federal  and  state  law . . .") 

Americans  claim  the  law  as 
their  own,  yet  the  law’s  custo- 
dians stand  above  and  beyond 
them.  And  while  the  law  is 
the  patrimony  of  all  US  citi- 
zens, they  engage  with  law- 
yers at  their  peril.  Lawyer 
jokes  protest  this  paradox. 


^^^^■HERE  are  notable 
differences  between 
fllffl  the  English  and 
H American  legal  sys- 
■ terns.  While  the  US 
has  a constitution.  England 
has  unwritten  conventions; 
while  US  courts  can  strike 
down  legislation,  in  England 
they  cannot  America,  unlike 
England,  has  a constitutively 
legal  culture,  finding  liberty 
through  law.  rather  than  set- 
ting liberty  against  the  law. . 
as  we  tend  to  do  here.  There- 
fore a crisis  in  its  legal  sys- 
tem is  a crisis  in  the  polity 
itself.  By  contrast,  on  the 
English  side,  there  are 
specialist  books  about  our 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  and 
then,  quite  separately,  there 
are  “condition  of  England" 
books  which  omit  all.  or  prac- 
tically all.  reference  to  the 
legal  system.  I am  thinking 
for  example  of.  say.  Joshua 
Rosenberg's  The  Search  For 
Justice,  or  David  Rose’s  In 
The  Name  Of  The  Law;  and 
Will  Hutton's  The  State  We’re 
In.  or  Peter  Hennessy’s  The 
Hidden  Wiring. 

A similar  distinction  may 
be  drawn  between  the  two 
countries'  literature.  The  dis- 
tinction helps  explain  why  we 
have  so  few  lawyer  novels 
while  the  US  is  awash  with 
them.  Against  Turow,  Gris- 
ham, Higgins.  Patterson,  Hill- 
strom,  Coughlin.  Dersbowitz, 
who  may  we  place?  John  Mor- 
timer? Caro  Fraser?  Dexter 
Dias?  I think  not  The  divided 
profession  alone  probably 
a British  Grisham  im- 
possible — which  is  perhaps 
one  argument  in  favour  of  the 
status  quo  undiscovered  by 
the  literary  scholars  of  the 
Bar  Council. 

The  distinction  also  ex- 
plains why  the  two  major 
works  of  satire  in  the  last 
decade,  in  England.  Jonathan 
Coe’s  What  A Carve  Up!,  and 
in  America.  William  Gaddis’s 
A Frolic  Of  His  Own.  have 
such  contrasting  fixes  on  the 
legal  systems  of  their  respec- 
tive countries.  The  English 
legal  profession  of  our  time 
still  awaits  its  satirist. 

Though  1 have  mixed  feel- 
ings about  lawyer  jokes  — 
how  could  I not,  as  a lawyer 
myself?  — they  are  a welcome 
distraction  from  much  of 
what  passes  for  humour  in 
this  country.  And  to  add  a 
defence  of  political  correct- 
ness. Why  not  laugh  at  the 
powerful,  for  once?  We  can. 
after  all,  look  after  ourselves. 
By  putting  the  easy  targets 
beyond  reach,  political  cor- 
rectness creates  a space  for 
satire,  mocking  the  over-priv- 
ileged, leaving  the  underpriv- 
ileged — for  once  — in  peace. 
There  is  always  pleasure  to  be 
had  in  witnessing  the  grand 
(as  distinct  from  the  great) 
diminished,  the  pompous 
pricked.  While  lawyer  jokes, 
when  they  migrate  to  Eng- 
land. lose  much  of  their  sting, 
they  remain  correctives  to 
self-importance,  and  are  thus 
to  be  welcomed. 

One  last  joke.  Imagine  an 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  ther- 
apy circle,  as  one  recovering 
drinker  gives  witness,  to  in- 
stant understanding:  “Then  it 
struck  me.  Fd  reached  that 
stage  of  my  life  where  most  of 
my  friends  were  lawyers." 


Martin  Kettle 


AS  THE  parties  squared 
up  to  one  another  over 
crime  this  week,  we 
witnessed  a paradigm  of  suc- 
cessful New  Labour  politics. 
The  Conservatives,  believing 
their  own  propaganda  and  ig- 
noring their  own  unpopular- 
ity. thought  Labour  would  al- 
ways be  vulnerable  over  an 
issue  tike  crime.  As  a result, 
they  got  cocky.  They  thought 
they  could  juggle  the  legisla- 
tive programme  to  wrong-foot 
Labour  at  wilL  They  thought 
they  could  go  on  running  the 
same  scare  stories  as  before. 
They  thought  they  could  get 
away  with  a half-way  reform 
on  handguns.  They  underesti- 
mated the  public  concern  for 
action  on  stalking  and 
paedophiles. 

But  Labour,  with  a post- 
Dunblane  public  wind  at  their 
backs,  have  reaped  the  bene- 
fits or  the  years  of  rethinking 
and  repositioning.  Labour 
was  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  They,  rather  than 
the  Tories,  spoke  for  the  mass 
of  voters  over  guns  — and 
now  over  knives  too.  They 
bad  the  right  instincts  about 
stalking  and  paedopbiles. 
They  were  quick  to  exploit 
the  Government’s  procedural 
miscalculations,  appearing 
generous  where  the  Conser- 
vatives appeared  mean- 
minded.  And  here  Is  the  cru- 
cial bit:  they  have  done  it 
without  having  to  ape  the 
Tories  over  sentencing. 

At  the  end  of  a fascinating 
few  days  of  fluid  combat  over 
crime.  Labour  have  therefore 
proved  something  which 
ought  to  be  encouraging  on 
other  issues  too.  They  have 
proved  they  can  take  the  Con- 
servatives on  over  a key  tra- 
ditional Tory  strength,  and 
win  the  argument  — and  win 
the  argument  without  sacri- 
ficing their  room  for  ma- 
noeuvre in  order  to  do  it  , 
If  Labour  can  do  this  over  < 
crime,  a quintessential  “Tory 
issue”,  then  why  can  they  not 
do  the  same  on  other  issues 
on  which  the  Conservatives 
assume  they  have  a direct 
line  to  the  instincts  of  the 
nation?  No  inherent  reason  at 
alL  So  why  can't  Labour  do  it 
over  the  biggest  political 
issue  of  all  — taxation? 

Tax  is  the  most  important 
argument  currently  taking 
place  in  the  Labour  Party.  It 
does  not  break  surface  very 
often,  though  it  popped  up 
again  in  a couple  of  tabloids 
yesterday.  But  it  has  been 
rumbling  powerfully  away  in 
the  places  that  matter  for 
months.  It  is  a pivotal  argu- 
ment because  the  issue  is  im- 
portant But  it  is  important 
too  because  it  pits  the  leader 
of  the  Labour  Party  against 


the  person  who  is  rightly  nor- 
mally thought  of  as  his  closest 
political  ally,  the  Shadow 

Chancellor. 

Put  crudely,  the  argument 
is  over  whether  Labour  com- 
mits itself  to  continuing  Tory 
low-tax  policy  or  not  Blair, 
by  and  large,  believes  Labour 
has  no  choice  because  the 
alternative  would  be  so  un- 
popular. as  1992  appeared  to 
him  to  prove.  But  some  of  his 
advisers  are  pressing  that  a 
policy  of  no  increases  in  per- 
sonal taxation  is  not  only 
politically  desirable  but  eco- 
nomically right  and  achiev- 
able too. 

Brown  has  long  argued  that 
the  bottom  end  of  the  tax 
scale  can  be  opened  out  to 
create  a 15  or  10  per  cent 
income  tax  band.  But  he  is 
still  bolding  out  for  the  possi- 
bility of  an  increase  in  the  top 
rate  of  tax  in  which  those 
earning  over  £100,000  a year 
might  pay  a 50p  rate.  The 
argument  between  Blair  and 
Brown  flared  up  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  Blair  wanted  a “no 
new  taxes”  pledge  included  in 
the  party’s  draft  manifesto. 
Brown  fought  him  to  a draw 
then,  but  the  issue  is  now 
down  to  the  wire,  and  has  to 
be  resolved  before  the  elec- 
tion and  possibly  by  the  time 
of  the  Budget 

In  a logical  world,  last 
week’s  crime  battle  would 
strengthen  Brown’s  case 
against  Blair's.  Its  lesson 
would  be  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a principled  argument 
against  Tory  orthodoxy  about 
a serious  policy  Issue  and  win 
it.  without  being  over- 
whelmed by  misrepresenta- 
tions and  the  tabloid  press. 

Labour  did  that  over  crime 
because  it  had  done  the  tong 
groundwork  when  Blair  him- 
self was  shadow  home  secre- 
tary. because  the  Conserva- 
tive policies  were  not 
working,  and  because  people 
will  respond  to  a principled 
lead  if  it  makes  sense.  The 
same  groundwork  has  been 
done  on  tax,  and  the  other 
preconditions  exist  too. 
Labour  ought  therefore  to 
have  confidence  to  stand  its 
ground  on  tax. 

A REFORMING  govern- 
ment which  denies  it- 
self all  possibility  of 
higher  taxes  is  not  denying 
itself  all  possibility  of  reform, 
but  it  is  making  its  own  life 
much  harder  and  conceding  a 
point  which  it  should  not  con- 
cede. If  Labour  takes  the  view 
that  no  debate  about  tax  pol- 
icy is  legitimate  (except  a bid- 
ding war  to  offer  lower  taxes), 
then  it  denies  itself  options, 
fails  to  recognise  the  mood  of 
the  times  and.  even  more  im- 
portant. runs  away  from  the 
possibility  of  change. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  not 
the  future  of  Labour  in  gov- 
ernment. The  amount  of 
money  that  can  he  raised  by 
increasing  the  top  rate  In  the 
way  proposed  is  not  massive 
and  Labour,  is  not  planning 
vast  redistributions  of  wealth 
anyway.  But  it  is  planning 
some  changes,  and  the 
amount  of  income  that  can  be 
raised  by  increasing  the  top 
rate  is  not  insignificant. 

What  Is  also  at  stake  is  even 
more  important  It  is  the  right 
to  have  an  honest  debate 
about  the  role  of  the  redistri- 
bution of  wealth  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  more  cohesive 
society  which  Labour  wants 
to  create.  If  Blair's  advisers 
win  the  argument,  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  possibility  is 
lost  For  that  reason.  Brown 
is  right  to  stand  firm  and 
Blair  ought  to  back  him. 


Lsonb  oftJnE 
snows* 

From  December  to  February  each  year, 
a deep  covering  of  snow  turns  Himachal 
Pradesh  into  a winter  playground:  Shimla 
has  its  own  natural  ice-rink;  not  far 
away  are  the  ski  slopes  of  Kufri;  and  for  the 
truly  adventurous  there  is  the  thrill  of  heli- 
ski  mg  on  untrammelled  powder  snow. 


Why  not  combine  skims  with  a visit  to 
Chandigarh,  the  city  created  by 
Le  Corbusier  in  che  1950's  as  a dramatic 
vision  of  India's  future.  Or  spectacular 
Dharamshata  (adopted  home  of  che  Dalai 
Lama)  and  unspoilt  Dalhousie,  all  nestling 
peacefully  in  che  foothills  of  the  magnificent 
Himalayas. 

An  Indian  winter:  the  next  best  thing 
to  an  Indian  summer. 

For  a free  brochure  call  OL233  21 1 999 
or  post  this  coupon  to,  India  Tourist  office, 

7 Cork  Street,  London  WiX  iLN- 

Name 
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Rich  cargo  for  a 
wheeler-dealer 


The  Guardian  Saturday  October  26 19961 


One  entrepreneur  is  making  money  from 
Russians  who  have  more  roubles  than 
sense,  writes  JON  HENLEY  from  Helsinki 


FOR  SALE:  400  tonnes 
of  deep-frozen  chicken 
legs,  plus  20  tonnes  of 
chicken  frankfurters. 
Also  available:  11.000  pairs  of 
Indonesian  plastic  shoes, 
44,000  packets  of  finest  Ceylon 
tea  and  20  tonnes  of  Ecuador- 
ian instant  coffee.  Special 
offer:  133,000  Indian  girls' 
blouses. 

It  may  not  be  your  average 
product  line,  but  this  is  not 
your  average  company.  In  a 
novel  spin-off  from  the  boom 
in  western  exports  to  post- 
communist Russia,  Reima 
Tuomikoski,  a wheeler-deal- 
ing Finnish  entrepreneur, 
has  cornered  a lucrative  and 
entirely  new  market  — in  the 
stuff  that  never  gets  there. 

"It's  beginning  to  get  out  of 
hand.”  Mr  Tuomikoski  said 
last  week.  "Finland  says  it’s 
the  gateway  to  Russia,  but 
we ‘re  actually  its  warehouse. 
I've  sold  two  or  three  hundred 
container  loads  in  the  last 
couple  of  years,  and  20  or  30 
new  ones  get  stuck  here  every 

wppk*1 

According  to  Finnish  cus- 
toms, 1.200  containers  are 
stranded  in  Finnish  ports  at 
any  one  time  because  their 


Russian  importers  cannot  or 
will  not  pay  the  freight 
charges.  After  a year,  cus- 
toms can  auction  them  to  pay 
the  shipping  company's  bill 

but  not  If  Mr  Tuomikoski 

gets  there  first. 

“What  usually  happens  is 
the  Russian  pays  the  manu- 
facturer up  front  for  the 
goods,"  he  said.  “Because  the 
shipping  companies  know 
Russian  businessmen  by  now, 
they  bring  the  stuff  here  and 
wait  for  the  freight  bill  to  be 
paid. 

“In  the  meantime,  of 
coarse,  the  Russian  tries  to 
sell  the  goods  to  someoneelse, 
fails  and  forgets  the  whole 
I thing.  I look  Tor  a new  buyer, 
and  pay  off  the  shipping 
company." 

The  difference  between  the 
freight  bill  and  the  sale  price 
— minus  a few  expenses  — is 
Mr  Tuotnikoski's  profit, 
about  which  he  is  exception- 
ally coy.  He  will  reveal  that 
he  sold  "distressed  goods" 
i worth  some  $25  million 
<£16.6  million)  last  year. 

Because  the  goods  are  not 
cleared  for  sale  in  Finland  or 
the  European  Union,  he  finds 
new  buyers  from  all  over  Rus- 


sia, Estonia  or  Latvia.  Some- 
times — as  was  the  case  with 
20  tonnes  of  epoxy  paint  al- 
ready four  years  out  of  date  — 
he  finds  someone  who  will 
take  it  for  free  and  pockets  a 
substantial  fee  from  the  ship- 
ping company,  which  other- 
wise would  have  to  get  it 
safely,  and  expensively, 
destroyed. 

Occasionally,  deals  fall 
through.  Sadly,  the  Strob 
i brewery  of  Michigan  and 
loading  shipping  line  OOCL 
are  themselves  deciding  the 
I fete  of  5 million  bottles  of  beer 
stranded  in  Kotka  port  He 
also  missed  out  on  3JS  million 
bottles  of  vodka  this  spring 
when  the  producer  took  them 
bdck« 

Often  he  uncovers  money 
laundering.  "Two  containers 
came  in  last  year  with  fUHy- 
pald  invoices  for  nearly 
$1  million,"  be  said.  "They 
i turned  out  to  contain  two 
clapped-out  compressors 
worth  $3,000,  and  neither  the 
US  exporter  or  the  Russian 
buyer  existed.  I guess  some 
mafia  boss  wanted  cash  to  go 
shopping  in  Beverley  Hills.” 

As  one  of  the  few  to  benefit 
from  the  cavalier  antics  of 
Russia's  new  businessmen. 
Mr  Tuomikoski  reckons  he'll 
be  coining  it  in  for  some  time 
to  come. 

"Those  Russians,”  he  said 
happily.  “So  many  roubles, 
and  so  little  sense.” 


Lufthansa  wins  a wage 
freeze  from  main  union 

GERMAN  flag  carrier  l last  year's  profit  Next  year  with  the  DAG  will  concen- 
Lufthansa  this  week  they  wlQ  also  receive  a profit-  trate  on  job  security.  Never- 
agreed  an  18-month  J share  payment,  provided  theless,  file  DAG  is  pushing 


fileless,  the  DAG  is  pushing 


wage  freeze  with  one  of  Its  Lufthansa  ends  1996  in  the  ] for  an  alternative  wage  pack- 


main  trade  unions  OeTV,  In 
exchange  for  one-off  pay- 
ments and  job  guarantees, 
Bloomberg  reports. 


Lufthansa  also  said  it  win  the  latter  is  the  equivalent  of 
not  cut  jobs  until  after  1998.  a 0.8  per  cent  to  09  per  cent 


age  to  the  OeTV  one,  saying  French  construction  workers  protesting  in  Paris  this  week  against  the  loss  of 20,000 jobs  this  year  photograph:  michs.  hjler 


‘It  is  a very  positive  agree- 


But  the  DAG  white-collar  ment  for  Lufthansa.”  said 
union,  which  represents  Trudbert  Merkel  a fUnd  man- 
a bo ut  a fifth  of  Lufthansa’s  ager  at  Deka  Deutsche  Kapita- 


ralse  over  27  months. 

“We  consider  the  offer  way 
too  low  and  the  length  of  the 
agreement  too  long,”  said 


about  a fifth  of  Lufthansa's  ager  at  Deka  Deutsche  Kapita-  agreement  too  long,”  said 
50,000  workers,  walked  out  of  lanlagegesellschaft,  which  Michael  Tarp,  a union  negoti- 
negotiatlons  and  win  meet  has  DM47  billion  of  German  ator.  "We  want  a moderate 
again  to  try  to  reach  a sepa-  equities  under  management  blanket  wage  raise  from  Octo- 
rate  agreement  in  November.  “The  situation  in  the  airline  ber  this  year  which  runs  for 
The  pact  between  Lufth-  industry  is  pretty  tense  and  12  months." 
ansa  and  OeTV  gives  workers  the  pact  is  appropriate. . It  Lufthansa’s  head  of  person- 

a 1.7  per  cent  raise  from  April  amounts  to  status  quo  until  nel  Heiko  Lange,  said  of  the 
1998  until  December  1998.  For  April  3998,"  he  added.  talks  with  the  DAG  that 

the  current  year,  workers  will  Lufthansa  shares  were  cm-  Lufthansa  Is  "confident  we 


Community  shares 


ber  this  year  which  runs  for 
12  months." 

Lufthansa’s  head  of  person- 


1998  until  December  1998.  For  April  3998,"  he  added, 
the  current  year,  workers  will  Lufthansa  shares  were  un- 


receive  a one-off  payment  of  changed  at  DM209  In  recent  will  be  able  to  clear  up  un- 


33  per  cent  of  a month’s  wage, 
plus  a DM500  (£205)  share  of 


screen-trading. 


solved  issues  and  come  to  an 


Brussels  has  a 
new  angle  on  job 
creation,  reports 
JOHN  PALMER 
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Union’s  20  million  jobless. 

A coalition  of  some  300  com- 
panies, the  European  Com- 


(HE  European  Busi-  people  retrain.  In  Britain,  ment.  It  means  thinking 
ness  Network  for  Kellogg’s,  which  set  up  its  through  the  changes  it  will  in- 
Social  Cohesion  is  headquarters  in  the  de-  voive  for  file  use  of  EU  ana- 
leading  the  fight  to  pressed  Trafford  district  cf  national  pubhc  spentllng  anff' 
cut  the  European  Manchester,  has  made  its  ex-  insuring  that  the  jobs  we  cre- 
20  million  jobless.  ecu ttves  available  to  work  ate  are  decent  jobs,  and  not  a 
with  local  bodies  to  regen-  backdoor  road  to  a deregu- 
erate  the  area.  The  Insurance  lated  labour  market,”  . said 


The  company  said  its  talks  | acceptable  agreement* 


Buy  Now,  Pay  Ma 


panies,  the  European  Com-  erate  the  area.  The  insurance  lated  labour  market,  . said 
mission,  and  local  and  company,  Sedgwick,  is  run-  Peter  Coldrick,  of  the.  Euro- 
regional  European  Union  au-  ning  schemes  to  prepare  pris-  pean  Trade  Union  Confedera- 
thoritles,  the  group  aims  to  oners  due  for  release  for  em-  tion  in  Brussels, 
create  jobs  by  backing  social-  ployment,  while  BT  finances  Some  companies  remain 
ly  useful  employment  pro-  the  training  of  unemployed  sceptical  and  insist  that  jobs 
jects.  people  In  the  latest  electronic  can  only  come  from  increased 


Government  business  and  I technologies.  Marks  & Spen- 


v 


voluntary  partnership  enter- 
prises are  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  the  Commis- 
sion's strategy  for  local  EU 


Some  companies  remain 
sceptical  and  insist  that  jobs 
can  only  come  from  increased 
competitiveness.  They  fear 


cer  is  involved  in  urban  that  voluntary  support  "for 


renewal  In  northern  Franca 
Although  still  on  a modest 
scale,  the  work  of  the  network 


employment  agreements,  mirrors  a call  by  voluntary 
This  will  be  approved  at  the  and  third  sector  organ  isa- 


Dublin  EU  summit  in  Decem- 
ber. which  has  promised  new 
measures  to  help  the  jobless. 


tions  for  more  resources  to 
generate  socially  useful  em- 
ployment. The  Association 


The  EBNSC  was  set  up  a for  Innovative  Co-operation 
year  ago  with  five  key  in  Europe,  which  represents 


socially  useful  employment 
projects  may  turn  into  a new 
form  of  tax  on  business.  But, 
with  unemployment  at  levels 
which  impede  recovery  and 
might  even  threaten  mone- 
tary union,  business  leaders 
increasingly  recognise  the  old 
answers  are  not  enough. 


objectives: 

• to  encourage  workers  back 
into  the  labour  market; 

• to  improve  vocational 
training; 

• to  create  new  jobs  outside 
as  well  as  inside  the  market 
economy; 

• to  avert  redundancies; 


voluntary  and  non-profit 
organisations  in  the  EU,  be- 
lieves such  projects  could 
make  a massive  contribution 
to  reducing  unemployment 
“We  should  look  to  a post- 
market  era,  where  new  ap- 
proaches to  providing  income 
and  generating  purchasing 


to  help  the  most  vulnerable  power  will  need  to  be  im pie- 


groups  In  the  community. 

The  companies  in  the  net- 
work accept  they  have  social 


mented,"  Liam  Doyle  of  AICE 
said.  “There  is  a need  for 
social-capital  partnerships  to 


responsibilities  to  the  wider  serve  the  community."  Laws 


community  as  well  as  their 
own  businesses. 

“The  goals  you  have  set 


may  be  needed  to  provide 
funding  for  projects  to  rebuild 
communities,  he  added.  The 


yourselves  were  something  of  EU  Commissioner  for  Social 
a wager.  But  the  evidence  Affairs,  Padraig  Flynn,  agrees 
from  the  innovative  schemes  there  is  huge  potential  for  job 
which  you  have  already  creation  in  this  area.  "It  is 
launched  shows  that  you  are  good  we  have  300  companies 
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winning  this  wager,"  Jacques 
Santer,  the  president  of  the 
European  Commission,  told  a 
meeting  of  the  network  in 
Brussels  this  week. 

Denmark,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands 
have  pioneered  the  EBNSC 


Involved.  We  really  need 
30.000  to  make  the  kind  of  Im- 
pact we  all  want”  he  said. 
"Corporate  profitability  is 
very  high  and  more  compa- 
nies recognise  they  have  a 
responsibility  and  a role  to 
play  which  goes  beyond  ques- 


scheme.  Danish  companies  tions  of  competitiveness  in 
are  working  with  the  govern-  the  market  place.” 


ment  in  projects  where  the 
unemployed  can  bring  their 


Trade  unions  agree.  “We 
believe  meeting  unfilled 
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social  security  benefits  into  [ human  needs  must  be  a very 


socially  useful  employment 
In  the  Netherlands,  Philips 
has  helped  7,000  unemployed 


Important  part  of  a wider 
strategy  to  deal  with  the 
scourge  of  mass  unemploy- 
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Tlx  Guardian 

International  Umbrella 


Protect 
yourself 
from  the 
elements  with 
the  stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 


This  large  blue  and  white  golfing  umbrella  features 
a fox  frame  and  wooden  handle,  £19.50.  Price 
includes  postage,  packing  and  handring  charges. 

To  place  your  order  please  fill  in  the  form  below  and  sand  It  to: 
Guardian  International  Offer, 

FO  Box  355, 

Bushey.  Herts  WD22NA, 

UK 

wfth  a cheque  or  money  order  for  foe  fuH  amount  w fBI  in  your 

Visa/Mastereard  details. 


Please  send  me 

at  £19.50;  cost  £ 

order  for  the  sum  of  £ 
Mastercard  account. 

Card  No:  I I 1.1  ] 

Expiry  dale:  111! 


Name; 


Address: 


Guardian  International  umbreUa/s 

I enclose  a cheque/  money 

or  please  debit  my  Visa/ 
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Dei cision  to  block  SWW  takeovers  fuels  speculation  in  water-electricity  mergers 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 


bid  frenzy 


Mtebolas  Bannister 
and  Geoffrey  Gibbs 


ID  fever  returned 
to  the  utilities  sec- 
fctor  yesterday  de- 
I spite  the  decision 

by  the  Trade  and 

Industry  Secretary,  Ian  T-anp 
to  block  competing  takeovers 
for  South  West  Water. 

City  punters  were  speculat- 
ing  that  water  groups, 
blocked  from  bidding  for 
their,  peers,  would  turn  to 
bids  tor  Che  remaining  inde- 
pendent regional  electricity 
companies 

American  utility  groups 
Houston  Industries  and  Duke 
Power  were  again  reported  to 
be  considering  multi-billion 
bids  for  UK  power  companies. 

Mr  Lang,  who  bag  graved 
through  mergers  between 
local  water  and  electricity 
groups,  yesterday  blocked 
proposed  takeover  bids  for 
South  West  Water  by  fellow 
water  groups  Severn  Trent 
and  Wessex  Water. 

East  Midlands  Electricity, 
whose  shares  rose  46p  to  562p, 
emerged  as  the  prime  take- 
over target  among  the  utili- 
ties — on  the  grounds  that 
Severn  Trent,  deprived  of 
easy  gains  by  acquiring 
SWW,  would  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  its  local  electricity 
group. 

A Severn  Trent  spokesman 


Water  sale 


Severn  Trent,  share  price,  p 
660 
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said  the  group  would  consider 
its  options.  But  he  played 
down  the  likelihood  of  any 
immediate  bid  for  the  dec- 
tricity  company.  “Our  direc- 
tors are  still  too  busy  grind- 
ing their  teeth  in  fury,"  he 
said. 

Mr  Lang  accepted  the  Mo- 
nopolies Commission  argu- 
ment that  a takeover  of  SWW 
by  another  water  company 
would  be  “against  the  public 
interest". 

The  MMC  said  that 
effective  regulation  of  the  in- 
dustry depended  upon  lan 
Byatt,  the  director  general  of 
Ofwat,  being  able  to  make  suf- 
ficient comparisons  between 
separate  water  companies. 

SWW  shares  plunged  133 '4 p 
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to  570p  as  the  prospect  of  a bid 
battle  disappeared.  Consum- 
ers in  the  south-west  saw 
their  hopes  of  big  price  cuts 
evaporate. 

Both  bidders  had  promised 
to  reduce  prices.  But  the 
MMC  said  the  loss  of  SWW  as 
an  independent  company 
would  permanently  rfamago 
the  regulatory  system  and 
that  any  price  cuts  would  be 
transitory. 

SWW  greeted  Mr  Lang's  de- 
cision by  announcing  a £15 
rebate  to  its  700.000  custom- 
ers, to  be  paid  in  June  next 
year,  and  a 20.4  per  cent  rise 
in  interim  dividends  to 
shareholders. 

But  consumers  were  left  un- 
impressed. The  company’s 


small  customer  base,  com- 
bined with  the  cost  of  a huge 
programme  of  capital  spend- 
ing to  clean  up  bathing 
waters  around  Britain's  most 
popular  tourist  beaches, 
means  that  SWW’s  charges 
are  the  highest  in  the 
country.  The  rebate  will  make 
only  a small  dent  in  bills  aver- 
aging £329  a year. 

Average  bills  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Wessex  region  work 
out  at  £235  a year  while  Sev- 
ern Trent  charges  an  average 
of  just  £201  annually. 

There  had  been  speculation 
that  the  bids  would  be  given 
clearance,  if  the  bidders 
reduced  charges  by  as  much 
as  20  per  cent  over  a five-year 
period.  Severn  Trent  chief  ex- 


ecutive Vic  Cocker  said  that 
his  company  could  cut  house- 
hold bills  in  the  South-west 
by  £27. 

Jessica  Thomas,  chair- 
woman of  Ofwat's  customer 
service  committee  for  the 
South-west,  said  the  rebate 
was  welcome  but  did  not  go 
far  enough.  She  would  be 
press  ing  for  more  further 
reductions. 

"The  problem  in  this  region 
is  that  bills  are  hair  as  much 
again  as  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  parts  of  the  region 
are  among  the  poorest  in  Brit- 
ain. For  some  people  this 
means  they  pay  10  per  cent  of 
their  income  on  water  bills." 

SWW,  due  to  announce  its 

interim  figures  next  month, 
said  the  rebate  reflected  the 
"substantial  efficiencies” 
made  by  its  water  services 
company  this  year. 

“Despite  the  distraction 
caused  by  the  proposed  bids,' 
we  have  made  major  strides 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
oar  core  water  business  and 
carefully  growing  our  non- 
regulated  businesses,”  SWW 

chairman  Keith  Court  said. 

Finance  director  Ken  Hill 
said  efficiencies  were  now 
coming  through  from  a 
restructuring  programme 
that  had  reduced  the  utility 
company  workforce  from 
2300  to  1300.  He  said  there 
were  no  plans  for  any  further 
major  restructuring. 


Grid 
accepts 
price 


plan 


Nicholas  Bannister 


THE  National  Grid  Group, 
which  runs  Britain's 
high-voltage  power  net 
work,  yesterday  averted  a 
showdown  with  industry  reg- 
ulator Stephen  Littlechlld 
over  price  controls  designed 
to  cut  consumers'  electricity 
bills  by  about  £4  a year. 

Its  board  accepted  Profes- 
sor Llttlechild’s  “tough  pro- 
posals" rather  than  have  the 
issue  referred  to  the  Monopo- 
lies Commission.  The  group 
expects  to  have  to  reduce 
costs  by  just  under  £1  billion 
over  four  years,  to  keep 
within  price  limits  which 
come  into  effect  in  April. 

City  sources  expect  that 
the  group  wQi  have  to  cut 
more  deeply  Into  its  3,500 
workforce,  axing  600  jobs 
rather  than  the  500  already 
planned. 

Prof  Littlechild.  director 
general  oT  Offer,  at  first  made 
proposals  that  would  bave 
forced  the  Grid  to  cut  costs  by 
about  £135  billion.  Its  chief 
executive  David  Jones 
branded  them  as  “ill-founded 
and  unprecedently  harsh”.  In- 
stitutional  investors  pro- 
tested, and  some  wanted  the 
group  to  reject  Offer's  propos- 
als — which  were  then 
slightly  modified. 

The  National  Grid  share 
price  rose  5p  to  I79p. 


US  takeover 
deal  leaves  Pet 
City  founders 
with  more  than 
chicken-feed 


Sarah  Whttebloom 


THREE  founder  directors 

I of  Pet  City,  the  St^strong 
pet  superstore  chain,  are 
set  to  share  more  than 
£50  million  after  selling  the 
firm  yesterday  to  the  US 
group  PETsMART.  The 
£150  million  offer  is  more 
thaw  double  the  £73  mfflinn 
price  Pet  City  floated  at  last 
November., 

Giles  Clarke,  the  British-! 
firm's  chief  executive  and  a 
founder  of  Majestic  Wine 
Warehouses,  and  Richard 
Northcott,  the  chairman 
and  a key  mover  in  the 
Dodge  City  DIY  chain,  will 
each  scoop  some  £20  mil- 
lion once  the  £150  million 
deal  goes  through.  Roger 
Pedder,  the  third  director, 
is  set  to  make  nearly 
£10  million. 

Pet  City’s  shareholders 
will  receive  PETsMART 
shares  in  exchange  for 
their  holdings.  The  three 
directors  are  obliged  under 
the  terms  of  the  deal  to 
retain  their  stakes  for  some 
six  months  — until  after 
the  US  firm  publishes  a set 
of  financial  results. 

The  new  group  plans  a 
rapid  European  expansion. 
Ea  the  UK,  Pet  City  — which 
already  has  a further  50 
stores  on  the  way  — will  be 
boosted  by  another  200 
shops,  and  plans  to  open 
1,000  branches  on  the  Con- 
tinent:, 


Swallowed  up . . . a Burmese  python  prepares  to  meet  its  new  American  owners 
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Economic  ‘zip’ 


delights  Clarke 


Sarah  Ryle 


Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke  last  night  wel- 
comed a new  “zip”  in 
the  economy  as  latent  figures 
suggested  that  he  was  on 
course  to  hit  his  growth  tar- 
get this  year  and  provided  a 
positive  background  for  his 
November  26  budget  calcula- 
tions. 

According  to  officials,  GDP 
rose  03  per  cent  in  the  three 
months  to  September  com- 
pared with  the  previous  quar- 
ter and  23  per  cent  year  an 
year.  The  economy  has  grown 
by  12.4  per  cent  since  the 
trough  of  the  first  quarter  in 
1992,  just  before  the  last  gen- 
eral election. 

Much  of  the  improvement 
was  due  to  a pick-up  hi  manu- 
fectoring  output,  and  latest 
trade  data,  also  published  yes- 
terday, indicated  that  demand 
was  rising  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home.  Britain's  trade  gap 
narrowed  in  August  to 
£0.6  billion,  half  of  the  deficit 
recorded  in  July. 

Although  preliminary  fig- 
ures showed  the  trade  gap 
with  non-EU  countries  widen- 
ing in  September  to 
£0.9  billion,  officials  esti- 
mated that  the  deficit  with 
the  whble  world  would  con- 


tinue to  narrow  as  exports  to 
European  trading  partners 
picked  up. 

Mr  Clarke  said:  “The 
growth  figures  confirm  that 
there  is  a new  zip  in  the  econ- 
omy. We  are  well  on  course  to 
grow  foster  than  France  and 
Germany  for  the  fourth  con- 
secutive year. 

"The  trade  figures  show 
how  competitive  the  UK  econ- 
omy now  is. 

"Healthy  growth,  low  infla- 
tion and  a good  trade  perfor- 
mance is  a position  few  Chan- 
cellors have  been  able  to 
enjoy  in  my  lifetime.” 

Although  Treasury  officials 
paid  the  economy  was  now 
growing  above  the  trend  rate 
of  about  0.6  per  cent  each 
quarter,  they  insisted  the  in- 
crease was  “comfortable”  be- 
cause there  was  stiff,  unused 
capacity  among  manufactur- 
ers. 

The  summer  economic  fore- 
cast target  of  2.5  per  cent  GDP 
this  year  was  within  reach 
provided  the  economy  grew 
by  another  1 per  cent  in  the 
final  quarter,  they  said- 

City  analysts  said  the  pick- 
up in  GDP  was  not  enough  to 
force  Mr  Clarke  to  heed  Bank 
of  England  calls  for  a rise  in 
base  rates  to  guarantee  the 
Government’s  inflation  target 
of  25  per  cent. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SEL1 


Australia  15560  Franca  751 
Austria  1654  Germany  25525 


Belgium  46.38 
Canada  208 
Cyprus  0.7140 
Denmark  9.05 

Finland' 751 


Greece  372.00 
Hong  Kong  1200 
India  56.66 
Ireland  05625 
Israel  551 


Italy  2,387 
Malts  05575 
Netherlands  2.6425 
New  Zeeland  2. 199 
Norway  10.02 
Portugal  23855 
Saudi  Arable  554 


i-miana /.si  Israel  szi  muoi 

by  Nbnmsf  Bank  (KotodtoQ  ItxBan  rupee  and  teneU  shekdl- 


Singapore  220 
SouSi  Africa  7.09 
Spain  196.00 
Sweden  10.32 
Switzerland  1.9375 
Turkey  147.119 
USA  1.5550 


Hollick  to  buy  20  per  cent  of  HTV 


Paul  Murphy 


J8  FRESH  wave  of  bid  spec- 
f\  illation  swept  across  the 
/ kmedia  sector  yesterday 
after  Lead  Hollick’s  United 
News  & Media  group  an- 
nounced a deal  to  buy  Scot- 
tish Television’s  near-20  per 
cent  stake  in  the  Wales  and 
west  England  broadcaster, 
HTV. 

An  option  deal  will  allow 
United  to  take  over  the  hold- 
ing in  a year’s  time  at  420p  a 
share  — valuing  the  stake  at 
£74  million. 

United,  which  already  owns 
Anglia  TV  and  77  per  cent  of 
Meridian  as  well  as  Express 
Newspapers,  said  it  regards 


the  stake  as  an  “investment” 
and  that  it  has  no  plans  to 
make  a bid  for  the  rest  of 
HTV.  Under  City  takeover 
rules,  this  precludes  United 
from  launching  a takeover  for 
at  least  12  months,  although  it 
would  be  free  to  join  the 
battle  for  control  of  HTV  if 
another  bidder  were  to  show 
its  hand. 

City  analysts  see  the  deal  as 
a defensive  move  by  Lord  Hol- 
lick,  pre-empting  a takeover 
of  HTV  by  United’s  key  broad- 
casting rival  Cart] on  Commu- 
nications, which  is  said  to 
have  baulked  at  Scottish  Tele- 
vision’s asking  price.  It  comes 
just  a fortnight  after  United 
paid  £593  million  to  taka  over 
the  Blenheim  exhibitions 


group.  A clause  in  the  option 
deal  stipulates  that  if  United 
sells  the  stake  for  more  than 
the  420p  exercise  price,  the 
profit  will  be  shared  with 
STV.  Shares  in  HTV,  long 
seen  as  a bid  target,  particu- 
larly for  Carlton,  jumped  12p 
to  385>Ap. 

A move  by  Scottish  to  rid 
itself  of  “non-core”  assets  had 
been  expected  since  news  ear- 
lier this  month  that  the 
broadcaster  is  moving  deci- 
sively into  print  media  with 
the  £120  million  takeover  of 
Caledonian  Newspapers,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Glasgow  Herald. 
Scottish  is  also  selling  its 
5 per  cent  stake  in  ITN.  the 
news  network,  to  United  for 
£750,000. 


Under  broadcasting  rules. 
United  has  to  sell  a portion  of 
this  stake  on  to  another 
buyer,  such  as  Reuters,  to 
keep  the  group  below  a 20  per 
cent  threshold 
Meridian  TV  is  a geographi- 
cal neighbour  of  HTV.  "We 
think  we  can  get  the  benefits 
without  a foil  bid.”  a United 
spokesman  said. 

“There  is  already  common 
ground  and  co-operation 
between  us  and  now  we  have 
a stake  we  can  discuss  how  to 
build  on  that  relationship.” 
The  initial  focus  is  likely  to 
be  on  centralising  the  sale  of 
advertising  airtime  across 
Anglia,  Meridian  and  HTV 
through  United’s  TSMS  sales 
house. 


Five  ferry  firms  face  fares  cartel  fines 


Punishment  to  be 
more  than  symbolic, 
reports  Julie  Wolf 
in  Brussels 


P&o  AND  Stena,  which 
this  month  unveiled 
plans  to  merge  their 
cross-Channel  operations, 
are  awwig  a group  of  five 
ferry  operators  expected  to 
be  fined  by  the  European 
Commission  this  week  for 
allegedly  operating  a price 
cartel  in  1992. 

The  commission  is  due  to 
impose  the  penalties,  based 
on  findings  by  Its  competi- 
tion department,  at  its 
weekly  meeting  on  Wednes- 


day. ha  addition  to  P&O  and 
Stena-Sealink,  the  case  in- 
volves Brittany  Ferries, 
Sea  France  and  North  Sea 
Ferries.  P&O  has  rejected 
the  allegations. 

According  to  commission 
sources,  the  five  companies 
agreed  in  1992  to  impose  a 
surcharge  on  cross-channel 
freight  shipments  to  com- 
pensate for  the  effects  of 
sterling’s  devaluation.  The 
surcharge  was  to  cover  the 
higher  costs  faced  by  the 
companies  after  the 
pound's  exit  from  the  ex- 
change rate  mechanism  in 
September  1992  and  its  de- 
cline in  value  against  other 
European  currencies. 

However,  according  to 
commission  sources,  after 
about  two  months  the  com- 


panies began  offering 
rebates  to  offset  the  sur- 
charge. The  commission 
launched  its  lengthy  inves- 
tigation after  a complaint 
from  the  Freight  Transport 
Association.  The  associa- 
tion later  said  that  full 
competition  had  been 
restored  to  the  routes. 

Although  the  size  of  the 
fines  will  not  be  decided 
until  just  before  the  com- 
mission meets,  the  sources 
said  they  would  be  “more 
than  symbolic”.  Neverthe- 
less, given  that  it  is  alleged 
the  cartel  lasted  only  lasted 
a short  time,  the  penalties 
are  unlikely  to  be  in  the 
same  league  as  the  hefty 
fines  imposed  in  recent 
high-profile  cartel  cases. 

Competition  Commis- 


sioner Karel  Van  Miert  last 
year  Imposed  fines  total- 
ling nearly  £400  million.  In 
an  attempt  to  encourage 
companies  to  co-operate 
with  EU  investigations,  be 
has  offered  to  reduce  penal- 
ties for  whistle-blowers. 

The  commission's  deci- 
sion to  pursue  the  ferry 
case,  even  though  the  al- 
leged cartel  lasted  just  a 
short  time,  is  another  sign 
of  this  crackdown.  How- 
ever. critics  argue  that  EU 
investigators  should  be 
concentrating  on  bigger 
anti-trust  cases. 

The  commission  has  the 
power  to  fine  companies  up 
to  10  per  cent  of  their  turn- 
over for  breaking  JEU  roles 
outlawing  agreements  that 
restrict  competition. 


Notebook 


EMU  rate  road 

may  go  uphill 


Mark  Milner 


THE  assumption  that  a 
single  currency  will 
mean  lower  interest 
rates  for  those  taking  part  is 
gathering  strength.  In  a letter 
published  in  the  Financial 
Times  yesterday,  for  example, 
the  Italian  ambassador,  Paolo 
Galli.  argued:  . . with  mone- 

tary union,  this  reduction  tin 
interest  rates]  is  automatic." 

Certainly,  claims  that  the 
single  currency  will  bring 
tower  interest  rates  is  a key 
point  for  those  prepared  to  ar- 
gue the  case  for  monetary 
union  on  economic  rather 
than  political  grounds.  But 
will  rates  actually  be  tower 
once  currencies  have  been  ir- 
revocably linked,  be  that  at 
the  beginning  of  1999  or  at  a 
later  date? 

Those  who  believe  rates 
will  come  down  can  draw 
comfort  from  wbat  has  hap- 
pened to  Italian  bond  yields 
since  the  financial  markets 
took  on  board  not  just  the  de- 
termination of  the  Italian  au- 
thorities to  be  ready  for  “first 
wave”  membership  but  also 
the  ability  of  the  governing 
coalition  to  deliver  the  mea- 
sures needed  to  achieve  it 
Net  yields  on  Italian  Treasury 
bonds  bave  fallen  from  more 
than  10  per  cent  in  March  to 
around  8.6  per  cent 
If  monetary  union  does  take 
place  on  time,  it  is  likely  that 
the  financial  markets,  per- 
haps stunned  by  the  achieve- 
ment it  would  represent, 
would  allow  the  new  currency 
and  its  associated  interest 
rate  regime  something  of  a 
honeymoon  period. 

But  let  us  pause  a moment 
One  country  unlikely  to  enjoy 
lower  interest  rates  from 
EMU  is  Germany.  If  anything, 
the  risk  for  Germany  is  on  the 
upside  because  the  new  Euro- 
pean Central  Bank  is  unlikely 
to  have  greater  market  credi- 
bility than  the  Bundesbank. 
Indeed,  the  hopes  for  lower 
rates  for  other  members  of 
the  single  currency  union  are 
pinned  on  the  markets  accept- 
ing the  ECB  as  a Bundesbank 
clone,  determined  to  be  as 
fiercely  anti-inflationary  as 
the  German  central  bank. 
After  all,  German  interest 
rates  are  lower  than  in  other 
European  countries  because 
the  inflation  risks  there  are 
perceived  to  be  lower. 

IT  EMU  is  achieved  by  polit- 
ically motivated  tinkering 
with  the  criteria  — except  the 
one  on  exchange  rate  mecha- 
nism membership  — or  if 
there  are  any  doubts  about 
post-EMU  economic  behav- 
iour, the  honeymoon  wm  be 
one  of  the  shortest  on  record 
and  those  who  signed  up  will 
be  left  to  repent  higher,  not 
lower,  Interest  rates  at 
leisure. 


Stemming  the  flow 


TRADE  and  Industry  Sec- 
retary Ian  Lang's  deci- 
sion to  block  the  rival 
bids  for  South  West  Water 
has,  no  doubt  disappointed 
both  the  company's  share- 
holders and  its  customers. 

Shareholders  saw  the  share 
price  plunge  by  almost  a fifth 
after  Mr  Lang’s  decision;  cus- 
tomers will  have  to  forgo  the 
lower  costs  offered  by  rival 
bidders  Wessex  and  Severn 
Trent  The  increased  divi- 
dends and  rebates  promised 


by  South  West  Water  are  only 
modest  compensation. 

The  scale  of  the  slump  in 
the  South  West  Water  share 
price,  down  by  more  than 
130p.  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  Mr  Lang's  decision 
caught  the  City  on  the  hop. 
Although  the  Monopolies 
Commission  had  recom- 
mended blocking  the  bid,  the 
City  has  become  so  used  to 
Mr  Lang  nodding  through 
utilities  takeovers  that  it  ex- 
pected nothing  else  in  this 
case. 

For  once,  however.  Mr 
T.at>E  has  decided  against  a 
laissez-faire  approach.  It 
could  be  argued  that,  given 
the  infrastructure  needed  to 
supply  them,  water,  gas  and 
electricity  are  natural  monop- 
olies. In  the  cases  of  gas  and 
electricity,  however,  that  ar- 
gument has  been  lost. 

But  as  far  as  the  water  in- 
dustry is  concerned.  Mr  Lang 
has  accepted  that  the  regula- 
tor needs  a critical  mass  of 
separately  quoted  companies 
in  order  to  be  able  to  make 
effective  comparisons  as  to  ef- 
ficiency and  competitiveness. 

The  decision  does  not  mean 
a ring  fence  round  water  com- 
panies. Analysts  are  already 
speculating  about  further 
link-ups  between  water  and 
electricity  companies.  But  at 
the  least  Mr  Lang  has  sig- 
nalled that  the  acquisition  of 
water  companies  by  their 
peers  will  be  subject  to  the 
most  rigorous  scrutiny.  He  is 
surely  right  to  have  done  so. 


Santa  Clarke 


Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke  is  clearly  enjoy- 
ing the  new  “zip”  he  de- 
tects in  the  economy,  and 
with  good  reason.  Latest 
quarterly  figures  for  gross  do- 
mestic product  suggest  that 
he  will  meet  his  growth  fore- 
cast while  the  trade  gap  is 
narrowing. 

On  the  economic  front  his 
biggest  worry  is,  probably, 
the  Bank  of  England’s  nag- 
ging concern  that  interest 
rates  should  go  up  to  head  off 
any  incipient  inflationary 
pressures.  Mr  Clarke  can  ex- 
pect a further  reminder  that 
inflation  is  not  dead  when  he 
meets  the  Bank's  governor, 
Eddie  George,  in  the  coming 
week. 

Mr  Clarke's  job.  especially 
at  this  time  of  the  year  and 
most  definitely  at  this  stage  of 
the  election  cycle,  is  highly 
political  Next  month  he  will 
have  to  unveil  his  last  Budget 
before  the  general  election.  If 
he  can  produce  a decisively 
vote-winning  strategy,  the 
Conservative  Party  will  be- 
lieve he  can  walk  on  water  — 
even  if  he  then  sets  off  in  the 
direction  of  Europe. 

Mr  Clarke  is  already  show- 
ing signs  of  his  political 
awareness.  In  typically  ro- 
bust language,  the  Chancellor 
insisted  yesterday  that  his 
Budget  would  not  be  a “pre- 
election Christmas  tree”.  Fis- 
cal rigour  is  not  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  political  expe- 
diency. 

Mr  Clarke  could  argue  that 
such  a stance  is  sound  eco- 
nomic management  It  also 
has  a political  pay-off.  The 
inevitably  tricky  public 
spending  round  should  be 
completed  by  now  so  Mr 
Clarke  is  unlikely  to  be  using 
his  hard-line  stance  to  lean  on 
recalcitrant  spending  minis- 
ters. 

But  in  playing  down  expec- 
tations of  Budget  goodies  in 
the  run-up  to  delivery  on  No- 
vember 26,  Mr  Clarke  is  able 
to  foster  his  image  as  a res- 
ponsible Chancellor  while  at 
the  same  time  increasing  the 
likely  impact  of  any  band- 
outs  be  is  able  to  dredge  up 
from  his  bran  tub. 


News  in  brief 


Minerva  plans 
to  go  public 


Minerva,  a commercial  prop- 
erty group  with  assets  worth 
more  than  £400  million,  is  to 
seek  a listing  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  probably 
through  an  institutional 
placing. 

The  company,  founded  in 
1988  by  developers  David  Gar- 
rard and  Andrew  Rosenfeld, 
will  use  the  proceeds  to 
strengthen  its  balance  sheet 
and  to  buy  a property  in  Lon- 
don’s Wlgmore  Street  from 
Ladbroke  for  £37  million. 
Some  45  per  cent  of  its  prop- 
erty portfolio  is  in  the  West 
End  of  London  and  a further 
35  per  cent  in  Greater  Lon- 
don. 


BA  in  court  dash 

British  Airways  yesterday 
f-iach/vi  with  USAir  In  a New 
York  courtroom  as  the  UK 
carrier  asked  for  the  dis- 
missal of  anti-trust  charges 
brought  by  its  estranged  part- 
ner. BA  lawyers  argued  that 
its  proposed  marketing  alli- 
ance with  American  Airlines 
has  yet  to  win  US  government 
approval  and  the  courts  were 
being  asked  to  rule  on  “some- 
thing not  yet  operational”. 
The  hearing  took  place  the 


day  after  USAir  announced  It 
would  end  its  code-sharing 
and  frequent-flyer  pro- 
grammes with  BA  from  the 
end  of  March. 


Brussels  basement 

Richard  Branson's  low-cost 
airline.  Virgin  Express,  said 
it  would  offer  a standard 
single  fere  of  £32  excluding 
taxes  on  its  London-Brus&els 
service  which  starts  tomor- 
row. Virgin  Express  is  taking 
over  Belgian  carrier  Sabena's 
nine  daily  services  between 
Heathrow  and  Brussels. 


Lacing  up  Lend 

Peter  Black  Holdings,  the 
health-care,  beauty  and  Cash- 
ion  products  manufacturer,  is 
to  buy  75  per  cent  of  Italian 
footwear  designer  Lenci  for 
up  to  £11  million.  The  initial 
consideration  is  £7.4  million, 
with  a further  £3.6  million  de- 
pendent on  future  profits. 


UtBewoods  recruits 

James  Ross,  the  new  chair- 
man of  Littlewoods,  the  pri- 
vately owned  high  street 
retailer,  has  drafted  in  two 
high-profile  non-executive  di- 
rectors to  bolster  the  board. 
They  are  David  Simons,  chief 
executive  of  recently  floated 
Somerfield.  and  Dalgety  fi- 
nance director  John  Martyn. 
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Voice  of  God 

in  Mammon 


Corporate  charismatics  are  on  the 
rise.  Their  rewards?  Cadillacs  and 
converts.  Some  say  the  company  can 
replace  the  Church  as  a moral  arbiter. 
RICHARD  THOMAS  and,  below, 

MARK  TRAN  in  New  York  report 


PETER  Michell,  an 
accountant  opens 
his  palm  to  the 
sky  and  focuses 
on  the  middle  dis- 
tance. "Sbala  mal- 
TairirV  bolo-shanka  belalla,  be- 
lflTil?  malakal"  he  says.  Or  at 
least  it  sounds  like  that  — he 
is  speaking  In  tongues,  lend- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit  his  vocal 
cords  for  a few  moments. 

Mr  Michell  Is  one  of  a grow- 
ing group  of  businessmen  In 
Britain  who  bring  their  faith 
to  work.  Admittedly,  speak- 
ing in  tongues  has  not  yet 
helped  with  any  auditors,  but 
for  those  who  might  scoff  at 
his  charismatic  brand  of 
Christianity,  Mr  Michell  has 
concrete  examples  of  how 
God  has  helped  his  accoun- 
tancy practice. 

“Once,  someone  rang  me 
for  insolvency  work  and  in 
the  other  ear  God  was  saying: 
He  won't  pay  you.*  So  I in- 
sisted on  a written  guarantee 
of  payment"  But  the  man  did 
not  pay  anyway.  "I  should 
have  listened  to  God,"  Mr  Mi- 
chell says,  rather  wistfully. 

On  another  occasion  the 
Lord,  in  His  role  as  unpaid 
consultant  to  Mr  MichelTs 
practice,  surpassed  Himself. 


A client  with  £1  million  in 
company  pensions  had  a 
problem.  He  wanted  to  retire, 
but  would  do  relatively  badly 
because  annuities  are  a bit 
stingy  now. 

The  solution  was  simple  — 


shift  the  money  into  a per- 
sonal pension  and  watt  until 
rates  picked  up. 

Unfortunately,  the  Inland 
Revenue  prevents  people  with 
“overfunded"  occupational 
pensions  — those  with  more 
in  their  fund  than  required  to 
meet  the  promised  pay-out  — 
from  shifting  their  cash  in 
this  way  and  reaping  poten- 
tial tax  benefits. 

“As  I was  puzzling  over  the 
problem,  the  Lord  spoke  to 
me  in  a clear  voice,”  says  Mr 
MichelL  And  what  the  Lord 
said  was  this:  “Vote  him  a ret- 
rospective pay  bonus." 

On  the  basis  of  this  rather 
specific  advice,  the  board  did 
just  that  and.  hey  presto,  the 
client's  average  salary  went 
up,  the  overmnding  problem 
disappeared  and  the  money 
was  safely  stashed  away.  God. 
One.  Taxman.  NIL 

So  much  for  preferential 
treatment  of  the  poor.  As  one 
pensions  adviser  said:  “It 
would  be  nice  if  God  could  tell 
poor  people  how  to  get  a de- 
cent pension  of  any  sort” 

Of  course,  not  all  the  esti- 
mated 250,000  business  people 
who  attend  church  are  in 
search  of  the  kind  of  immedi- 
ate help  Mr  Michell  enjoys. 
But  there  is  an  emerging  de- 
sire among  Christians  and 
people  of  other  faiths  to  Telate 
their  beliefs  to  the  daily  nine- 
to-five.  While  the  Catholic 
bishops  wade  noisily  into  the 
political  arena,  a clutch  of 


Christian  businessmen  are 
quietly  injecting  God  into  the 
corporate  plan. 

Lord  Griffiths  — who  was 
economic  adviser  to  Mrs 
Thatcher  from  1985  until  her 
downfall  in  1990  and  is  now 
an  adviser  on  International 
issues  at  Goldman  Sachs  and 
a director  of  a clutch  of  trans- 
atlantic companies  — offers  a 
sophisticated  business  school- 
friendly  version  of  the  way 
God  can  help  Goldmans  and 
other  companies. 

He  believes  that  religious 
faith  underpins  certain  val- 
ues — trust,  human  dignity, 
empowerment  — which  hap- 
pily coincide  with  best  man- 
agement practice:  “Values 
aren’t  just  about  doing  your 
bit  for  the  local  community  or 
firetting  about  the  environ- 
ment They  are  absolutely 
central  to  the  bottom  line.” 
Lord  Griffiths  reckons  this 
is  especially  true  of  labour-in- 
tensive service  sector  firms, 
where  commitment  to  a com- 
mon corporate  goal  is 
essential.  “Cleaning  floors 
isn't  rocket  science.  So  how 
do  you  get  people  to  do  it 
more  productively?  By  offer- 
ing them  dignity  and  hope.” 

SERVICEMASTER, 
a US  firm,  has 
taken  people  from 
cleaning  the  floor 
and  put  them 
through  an  MBA 
course,  he  says.  Treating 
people  well  is  not  only  good 
for  profits,  it  is  also  bihlically 
required.  “We  have  to  give 
people  dignity  because  we  are 
created,  not  random  occur- 
rences.” Such  values,  he  says, 
have  driven  the  success  of 
ABB,  Canon.  3M  and  Ander- 
sen Consulting. 

Of  course,  companies  built 
on  such  Christian  values  are 
not  new.  Lord  Griffiths  points 
to  Cadburys.  Rowntree  and 
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Solution  No.  8266 


Across 

1  Aroused  (7) 

8 Building  (7) 

9 Permitted  (7) 

10  Vaguely,  very  many  (7) 

11  Cosmetic  preparation  — 
used  in  photocopiers  (5) 

13  Defeated  in  a game  (9) 
15  Calm  (9) 

18  Thin  candle  (5) 

21  Heighten,  Improve  (7) 

22  Swerving  (7) 


23  Turn  a blind  eye  to  (7) 

24  Unaffected  — musical 
character  (7) 

Down 

1 Precise  (5) 

2 Punctuation  mark  (5) 

3 Tourist  attraction  — for 
one  old  town  (anag) 

(5,2.6) 

4 Subtract  (6) 

5 Home  of  the  Barretts  (7,6) 

6 Animated  (6) 


7  Wrote  — shut  up  (6) 
12  Exclude  (4) 

14  Advantage  (4) 

15  Address  (6) 

16  Under  control  (2,4) 

17  Team  (6) 

19  Previous  — head  of 
abbey  (5) 

20  Kingly  (5) 


® Stuck?  Then  can  our  solutions  Bne  on  0891  338  248.  Cafe  cost  50p  per  minute  Mon-Frt,  8am-6pm.  and  4Sp 
per  minute  at  ail  other  times.  Service  supplied  by  ATS 


WH  Smith  as  examples  of  bib- 
lically-grounded firms  which 
pioneered  models  of  corpo- 
rate welfare,  providing  decent 
homes,  education  and  health 
care,  and  receiving  loyalty 
ami  trust  from  their  workers 
in  return. 

Notions  of  mutual  trust  are 
becoming  big  in  economics 
too,  with  gurus  such  as  Fran- 
cis Fukuyama  highlighting 
the  way  bonds  of  religion  and 
blood  have  helped  Asian 
firms  to  prosper. 

Andrew  Britton,  a former 
adviser  to  the  Chancellor, 
says  new  “stakeholder"  ana- 
lyses offfer  some  overlap  be- 
tween theology  and  the  econo- 
my. “There  are  economic 
models  for  trust,  and  within 
shouting  distance  of  wljat 
Christians  say." 

All  af  which  has  a cosy 
ring,  but  in  spite  the  efforts  of 
Lord  Griffiths  et  a i,  God  has 
so  far  made  limited  inroads  in 
corporate  Britain.  The  firms 
he  applauds  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule  in  a low-wage,  hire- 
and-fire,  contract  culture. 
Most  executives  keep  Jesus 
and  his  lefty-sounding  ideas 
out  of  the  boardroom. 

Or  at  least  while  they  are 
still  in  it  Peter  ChaHen,  who 
has  spent  most  of  his  working 
life  in  a south  London  indus- 
trial mission,  says:  “It  is 
amazing  how  many  CEOs 
take  themselves  off  on  retreat 
when  they  retire.  They  sud- 
denly acquire  a broader 
social  and  political  vision.” 

Tesco,  however,  knows  a 
business  opportunity  when  it 
sees  one,  and  the  group  has 
invited  the  Salvation  Army  to 
conduct  Sunday  schools  in  its 
stares.  Even  the  new-look 
steepled  Tesco  stores  look  un- 
cannily litcfl  churches.  As  a 
Tesco  spokesman  explains: 
“At  the  end  of  the  day,  we  are 
in  the  ««mp  business:  super- 
saving." 

Indeed,  in  a society  with 
failing  church  rolls,  some 
Christians  see  companies  as  a 
replacement  for  traditional 
places  of  worship.  Lord  Grif- 
fiths certainly  recognises 
this:  "At  a time  when  the  tra- 
ditional institutions  which 
were  the  sources  of  values  in 
our  society  the  corporation, 
by  default,  has  become  an  im- 
portant source  and  communi- 
cator of  values." 

Mr  Michell  sees  business  as 
fertile  ground  for  conversion. 
“If  I have  a client  who  is  a 
non-Christian,  I am  on  the 
look-out  for  chances  to  bring 
Jesus  in.  Many  of  them  are  in 
trouble.”  He  reckons  to  have 
saved  as  many  as  60  souls 
simply  by  trawling  his  local 
business  community.  Along 
the  way,  he  has  also  healed  a 
case  of  incurable  deafness. 

He  has  little  time  for  liberal 
notions  of  equality  among 
faiths.  "Once  I asked  God  if  I 


Taking  Babylon's  scions  is  the  new  evangelicals’  aim;  Quaker  traditions  have  been  left  behind  photograph:  david  mansell 


should  lead  a Jewish  client  to 
Christ  — and  he  said  yes." 
Two  weeks  later,  the  Jewish 
client  was  a Christian  client 
Mr  Britton  is  wary  of  this 
approach.  "It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  share  our  faith  — but 
It  shouldn’t  be  a marketing 
exercise.  You  can’t  force  it  on 
people.  It  would  be  a bit  like 
sexual  harassment  except 
religious  harassment” 

Lord  Griffiths,  too,  says 


that  business  leaders  have  a 
responsibility  to  refrain  from 
using  their  position  of  eco- 
nomic power  to  evangelise: 
"Jews,  Muslims,  even  human- 
ists could  happily  sign  up  to 
the  values  which  I believe 
make  companies  successful." 
He  also  warns  against  politi- 
cians using  laws  to  try  to  en- 
force these  values  through 
minimum  wages,  employ- 
ment protection  or  works 


councils:  “The  market  itself 
it  turns  out  supports  good 
values.  If  you  want  to  produce 
good  service,  you  have'  to 
adopt  good  values." 

This  is  why  economists 
who  urge  the  adoption  of  a 
stakeholder  society  are  get- 
ting it  wrong,  according  to 
Lord  Griffiths.  “This  is  a 
quasi-legal  approach,  and  I 
think  you  have  to  see  it  in  a 
morally  driven  way.  Passing 


Jesus  wants  me  for  a capitalist 


THE  annnal  awards  at 
Mary  Kay,  the  cosmet- 
ics company  based  in 
Dallas.  Texas,  is  a carefully 
choreographed  spectacle 
celebrating  femininity  and 
faith. 

At  Mary  Kay,  founded  in 
1963  by  Mary  Kay  Ash, 
money  and  Christian  ethics 
go  together.  The  core  phi- 
losophy has  always  been 
“God  first,  family  second, 
career  third”.  The  mix  of 
faith  and  facials  brought  in 
more  than  $950  million 
(£597.4  million)  last  year. 
Mary  Kay  sells  its  cosmet- 


ics and  skin  care  products 
to  475.000  salespeople,  or 
“independent  beauty  con- 
sultants”, who  sell  directly 
to  consumers  in  their 
homes. 

Ms  Ash  attributes  the  cos- 
metics firm’s  success  to  its 
initial  decision  to  “take 
God  as  our  partner”,  and 
says  that  the  company  con- 
tinues to  attract  “spiri- 
tually strong  people”. 

But  officials  play  down 
the  influence  of  religion 
and  emphasise  the  broad 
range  of  their  employees, 
who  Include  Jews,  Bud- 


dhists, Muslims  and  athe- 
ists as  well  as  Christians. 
But  they  are  encouraged  to 
follow  Mary  Kay  Ash’s 
golden  rule:  treat  others  as 
you  would  want  them  to 
treat  you, 

Ms  Ash  continually 
reminds  her  consultants 
that  it  is  better  to  gtve  than 
to  receive  and  she  does  put 
her  money  where  her 
mouth  is.  This  year  consul- 
tants gave  $518,575  to  can- 
cer research. 

Among  Ms  Ash’s  favour- 
ite May  Kay  pins  is  a gold- 
plated  brooch  depicting  two 


shovels.  “The  shovels  sym- 
bol!se  that  all  yon  send  into 
the  lives  of  others  comes 
back  into  your  own,"  she 
writes  in  her  new  book. 
Mary  Kay:  You  Can  Have  it 
AIL  “God  gives  back  to  you 
with  his  big  shovel.” 
Rewards  such  as  diamond 
jewellery,  pink  Cadillacs 
and  fur  coats  are  lavished 
on  top  salespeople,  but  that 
will  change  at  this  year’s 
awards.  The  company, 
which  does  not  test  its 
products  on  animals,  will 
no  longer  give  away  fur 
coats. 


a new  Companies  Act  isn’t 
the  answer." 

And  so  long  as  file  market 
is  driving  up  executive  sala- 
ries, wealth  poses  him  no 
problems  either  — notwith- 
standing biblical  teachings 
about  rich  men.  camels  and 
eyes  of  needles..  “It  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  be  well-off 
and  to  live  non-ostentantious- 
ly,"  he  says.  "It  is  not  the 
money  as  such,  it  is  how  you 
use  it" 

Mr  Challen  disagrees.  “The 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  is  absolutely  appalling, 
and  a structural  tear  in  our 
society,"  be  says.  “Western, 
elitist,  market-takes-all  ap- 
proaches amount  to  . a deser- 
tion of  the  vulnerable.  You 
can't  think  about  these  issues 
without  getting  into  political 
action." 

All  of  which  leaves  Mr  Mi- 
chell cold.  He  simply  does  not 
think  about  which,  if  any, 
reforms  need  to  be  made  to 
management  style,  political 
ideals  or  economic  struc- 
tures. 

“I  don't  equate  an  ethical 
code  or  legal  position  with  my 
Faith."  he  says.  “At  the  end  of 
the  day,  there  is  no  real  alter- 
native to  a living  relationship 
with  Jesus." 
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America  goes  to  the  polls  in  1 0 days. 

But  this  year  no  one  seems  to  care. 

Jonathan  Freedland  says 
it’s  because  the  Big  Idea  is  dead 

Politics  for 
sceptics 


AND  the  face  of  the  1996 
presidential  campaign 
is:  Brooke  Shields.  At 
least  that  is  who  is  on 
the  cover  of  this  week's 
TV  Guide.  America's  top-selling 
magazine — just  10  days  before  the 
nation  fills  the  world’s  most  pow- 
erful office.  The  Washington  edi- 
tion of  TV  Guide  made  cover  stars 
out  of  Bill  Clinton  and  Bob  Dole, 
but  outside  that  political  hothouse 
it  was  the  lovely  Brooke  The  mag- 
azine reckoned  a picture  of  the 
candidates  simply  wouldn't  sell 
Smart  move  These  may  be  the 
final  days  of  the  election  of  1996, 
but  America  has  tuned  out.  In  Los 
Angeles,  they're  watching  OJ 
Simpson  2,  the  civil  trial  sequeL  In 
New  York  and  Atlanta,  they’re  fol- 
lowing not  Clinton  v Dole  but  Yan- 
kees v Braves  in  the  baseball 
World  Series.  In  Florida,  they're 
worried  about  a mini-race  riot 
that  erupted  on  Thursday  night 
News  bulletins  which  begin  at 
6.30pm  don't  get  to  the  election 


until  6.50pm.  Pollsters  report  only 
24  per  cent  of  Americans  are  fol- 
lowing the  election  very  closely 
compared  with  42  per  cent  in  1992. 
Bob  Dole  is  reduced  to  crying  out 
in  frustration.  “Wake  up,  Amer- 
ica]'' he  implored  on  Thursday 
fUrious  that  the  country  is  snooz- 
ing through  this  election.  “I  won- 
der sometimes  what  people  are 
thinking  about  — if  people  are 
thinking  at  all."  he  said. 

You  can  hardly  blame  him.  The 
Ignorance  is  terrifying:  one  in  10 
US  adults  does  not  know  that  Bill 
Clinton  is  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee, one  in  four  cannot  name  his 
running  mate  “When  it  comes  on 
TV,  imp  the  channel,"  says  Phyllis 
Green,  36.  of  suburban  Washing- 
ton, speaking  for  the  millions  who 
switched  off  this  yean  giving  the 
three  TV  debates  half  their  1992 
audience.  The  Village  Voice  puts  it 
with  typical  New  York  directness: 
“Not  even  politics  junkies  can  get 
it  up  for  this  one." 

The  battle  of  1996  is  fast  becom- 


ing the  campaign  that  never  was. 
In  a normal  year,  late  October  is 
the  season  of  front-lawn  signs, 
bumper  stickers  and  heated  rows 
in  the  office.  The  airwaves  are 
clogged  and  the  nation  heaves 
with  argument  Even  the  usually 
disengaged  inch  toward  the  edge 
of  their  seats,  just  to  see  who  wins 
fiie  horserace. 

But  this  year’s  race  has  been  a 
gentle  canter  for  a president  who’s 
been  in  front  since  Christmas  and 
a painful  plod  for  a challenger 
who's  never  once  cleared  the  40 
per  cent  fence  in  the  polls. 

Even  the  usual  dramatic  high- 
points  have  been  flatter  than  a 
prairie.  There  were  no  internecine 
floorfights  at  the  conventions,  and 
not  a single  memorable  line  in  the 
face-to-face  debates. 

In  1980  Ronald  Reagan  skewered 
Jimmy  Carter  just  by  shaking  his 
head  and  scolding  “There  you  go 
again".  In  1988.  Lloyd  Bentsen 
humbled  Dan  Quavle  by  remind- 
ing him  that  he  was  “no  Jack 


The  campaign  that  wasn’t  - . . one 
of  few  Americans  to  enthuse 

PHOTOGRAPH;  PHIUP  JONES  GRIFFITHS/ 
MAGNUM 

Kenneth'”.  In  1996.  the  closest 
thing  to  a zinger  came  when  Bill 
Clinton  said  '“no  comment". 

The  pundits  are  climbing  the 
walls,  and  according  to  a survey 
this  week.  96  per  cent  are  conclud- 
ing that  Bob  Dole  is  toast.  “Can  we 
get  this  election  over  with 
already."  begged  the  conservative 
Weekly  Standard.  Turnout  always 
pitifully  low  in  US  elections,  is  set 
to  plunge  lower — perhaps  dipping 
below  the  50  per  cent  mark  for  the 
first  time  since  1924. 

How  has  this  happened  in  a 
country  which  regards  itself  as 
the  world’s  greatest  democracy? 
How  can  this,  the  Olympics  of 
international  elections  — held 
every  four  years,  and  always  a 
spectacular — have  so  evaporated? 

There  are  good,  political 
answers  to  those  questions.  But 
there  is  also  a deeper  tpage  14 
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Quiz  answers 

1 . (a)  Sir  James  Goldsmith,  whose  Refer- 
endum party  held  Kb  Inaugural  confer- 
ence. 

2.  (c;  Gandhi,  a collection  of  whose  letters 
was  sold  at  Philips. 

3.  (b)  Napoleon,  a collection  of  whose  wit 
and  wisdom  was  unearthed  by  Russian 
tustorfans. 

4.  Eyebrows  were  raised  when  the  Presi- 
dent "an  enthusiastic  but  limited"  golfer, 
claimed  to  have  shot  an  83  on  a course  in 
Albuquerque. 

5.  The  police.  This  new  helmet  is  part  of  a 
redesigned  uniform  due  to  be  Introduced 
naxtyear. 

B.  Puppets  Wallace  and  Gromit,  whose 
creator  Nick  Park  left  them  in  a cab. 

7.  Liz  Hurley  and  Hugh  Grant  who  are 
leaving  Beverly  Hills  for  Paris. 

8.  Training  sessions  with  Stockport 
County  FC,  now  available  on  the  NHS  at 
the  usual  prescription  rate  of  £5.50. 

8.  The  BBC'S  Sportsnlght  was  axed  after 
30  years,  white  Oftot  announced  a mid- 
week lottery  draw. 

10.  Christopher  Srock/ebank-f owter,  who 
announced  that  he  was  defecting  to 
Labour. 

11.  (b)  The  Romanian  National  Opera's 
production  at  Alda  at  the  Albert  HaU. 
halted  by  leather-dad  gay  protestors. 

12.  (a)  Princess  Diana 

1 3.  fe|  Erie  Cantona,  reflecting  In  Ms  new 
autobiography.  Cantona  on  Cantona. 

14.  God.  The  others  said  they  were  sup- 
porting Labour;  in  God's  case  we  only 
have  Tony  Blair's  word  tor  K. 

15.  (g)  John  Major,  continuing  the  battle 
for  the  moral  high  ground. 

How  you  rate 

0-4  Bum  In  hell 
5-9  Repent 
10-14  Pray  far  us 
15  Model  citizen 
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The  global  view 

# The  appointment  of 
m Judge  Ismail  Mahomed 
as  chief  justice  is  an 
example  of  affirmative 
action  with  which  one 
could  not  reasonably 
quarrel.  The  appointment 
of  a black  chief  justice 
was  an  important  step  in 
legitimising  a judicial 
system  historically 
identified  in  black  |g 
minds  with  white  rule,  *F 

Johannesburg  daily  newspaper. 
Business  Day. 

0 The  Right  Honorable 
m The  Baroness  Thatcher; 
as  her  proper  title  goes, 
appeared  at  Baker  to 
speak  In  the  Loreine  C 
Dietrich  distinguished 
lectureship  series.  She 


was  a most  gracious 
speaker;  at  times 
humorous,  but  always 
refined. 

Baldwin  City  Ledger,  Kansas,  on 
Lady  Thatcher's  visit  to 
rededicate  a chapel  in  which  her 
father  once  preached,  which  has 
been  transported  from 
Sproxton.  Leicestershire,  to 
Baker  University.  US 

0 You  would  be 
m surprised.  Yitzhak, 
but  Netanyahu  is  now 
Arafat’s  friend.  - 
Tomorrow  or  the  day 
afterward,  we  will 
redeploy  from  Hebron. 

We  murdered  you,  Yitzhak 
Rabin.  Yon  won,  B 

Yitzhak  Rabin.  w 

Israeli  daily . Yediot  Ahronoth. 
on  the  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Yitzhak  Rabin 


Us  on  us 

The  British  view 

SThe  crisis  at  The 
Ridings  School  has 
been  dragged  into  the 
glare  of  a national  spot- 
light. The  school has 
become  the  focus  for  a 
national  debate  over  Issues 
of  school  discipline,  stan- 
dards of  parenting  and  S 
basic  morality  w 

Halifax  Evening  Courier 

£ Teenagers  in  the  region 
are  taking  muscle- 
enhancing  steroids  on  to 
the  dancefloors.  That's  the 
claim  of  drugs  worker 
John  Baines.  “You  had  a - 
certain  group  of  users 
such  as  body-builders,  but 
more  recently,  younger 
people  are  turning  to 
them.  People  going  to 
raves  are  taking  drugs  to 


dance  and  also  taking 
steroids  to  look  good  8 

while  they  are  dancing.*  0 
Sunderland  Echo 

0 The  prospect  of  the  gun 
§S  lobby  fielding  candi- 
dates in  Wales  at  the  gen- 
eral election  is  continuing 
the  long  trend  of  single 
issue  politicians.  But  just 
how  effective  are  they? 

It  is  one  thing  to  campaign 
for  what  you  believe  in, 
but  another  to  do  so  in  the 
face  of  deep  grief.  Now 
in  Wales  we  face  the  possi- 
bility of  gun  lobby 
candidates  in  marginal 
seats.  Just  because  the 
tragedy  happened  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  is  the 
sensibility  of  the  Welsh 
any  weaker  S 

than  the  Scots?  S9 

The  Western  Mail 
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A bitter  pill  not  to  swallow 


This  week  last  year 
October  20, 1995 


A YEAR  ago.  the  contra- 
ceptive pill  I was  tak- 
ing. Marvelon,  was  one 
of  seven  brands  cited  by  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Safety  of 
Medicines  as  carrying  a 
higher  risk  of  causing  blood 
clots  than  was  thought.  I was 
one  of  1.5  million  women 
advise d to  see  their  GPs  to 
discuss  changing  to  an  older; 
perhaps  safer;  and  certainly 
cheaper  brand.  It  was 
unexpected  and  confus-  S 
Lng  news:  the  brands  1 
accused  were-the  third  1 
generation  pills,  previ- 
ously offered  by  GPs  as 
the  safest  available. 

It  was  a slow  news 
week;  the  scare  and  con- 
troversy filled  pages  for 
days  and  alarmed  women 
all  over  the  country  Many 
GPs  were  furious  that, 
although  they  should  have 
been  alerted  by  the  Cascade 
system  of  mass  faxing,  many 
heard  the  news  from  tbe 
media  or  from  patients. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
“dangerous”  brands  were 
angry  and  some  threatened 
the  CSM  with  legal  action  as 
sales  felL  Professor  Gerald 
Spitzec  author  of  one  of  the 
reports  on  which  the  warn- 


ing was  based,  professed 
horror  at  the  way  it  was 
handled:  “I  have  never  been 
as  outraged  as  I am  now 
about  the  misuse  of  five 
years  of  my  life’s  work,"  he 
said.  The  Department  of 
Health's  hotline  received 
2,000  calls  in  24  hours; 
surgeries  were  chaotic;  jour- 
nalists interviewed  all  foe 
women  they  could  find  who 
had  survived  pill-related 
hlood  clots. 


around  4.000  abortions  have 
been  carried  out  as  a direct 
result  of  foe  pill  scare. 

And  there  were  foe  babies. 
Last  summer  saw  a signifi- 
cant boom:  hospitals  around 
the  UK  reported  increases  of 
up  to  25  percent  on  the  usual 
birth-rate.  The  London 
Hospital  had  324  deliveries 
hooked  for  August 

this 


and  Mercilon.  has  not 
carried  out  its  threat  to  sue 
foe  Government  “But  we 
have  made  an  appeal  to  foe 
CSM.  which  is  being  heard  in 
November"  says  the  com-  . 
pany*s  medical  director  Dr 
Tim  Garnett  He  says  tbe 
warning  was  “unjustified 
and  out  of  all  proportion 


Then  it  was 

forgotten.  I forgot  about  it 
after  changing  brands.  But 
for  many  of  the  women  who 
panicked  and  stopped  taking 
the  pill  altogether  conse- 
quences were  far-reaching. 

The  British  Pregnancy 
Advisory  Service  carried  out 
823  more  abortions  between 
December  1995  and  February 
1996  than  in  foe  same  period 
last  year  even  though 
abortion  figures  overall  are 
declining.  It  estimates  that 


year  compared 
with  260  foe  year  before, 
and  many  women  were 
discharged  earlier  than 
usual,  because  of  the 
pressure  on  beds. 

Dr  Eambiz  Boomla,  Chair- 
man of  the  East  London  and 
foe  City  Medical  Council, 
says  this  brought  other  prob- 
lems. “It’s  not  too  fanciful  to 
say  we  could  see  more  post- 
natal depression  from 
women  being  sent  home  to 
their  busy  family  environ- 
ment too  soon." 

Organon  Laboratories, 
manufacturer  of  Marvelon 


to  foe  risk  involved,  and 
it  didn't  take  into 
significant  factors  into 
account.  Doctors 
thought  foe  third 
generation  pills  were 
safer;  so  they  pre- 
scribed  them  for 
Y&St  older  and  over- 
weight  patients. 
Then,  of  course,  you 
get  these  results." 
Subsequent  research  has 
suggested  that  there  is 
indeed  a slightly  higher  risk 
of  blood  dots  for  women 
using  certain  types  of  pills. 
However;  Ruth  Grigg,  of  foe 
Family  Planning  Associa- 
tion, says  that  foe  additional 
risk  is  “minute.  Much,  much 
smaller  than  the  risk 
involved  with  pregnancy” 
The  risk  was  also  small  in 
comparison  with  the 
physical  and  emotional 
problems  of  abortion.  Infect 
there  might  not  have  been 
much  of  a pill  risk  at  all — 
but  it  made  a great  story 
Emily  I 


Should  teachers 
strike  because  of 
unruly  pupils? 

fdf  |f%  “Teachers  should 
l«l  not  have  to  tolerate 

threats  of  physical  violence, 
but  foe  teaching  profession ' 
must  get  its  act  together  over 
discipline,  rather  than 
threatening  to  walk  out  every 
time  there  is  a problem. 
Teachers  are  trying  to  push 
the  responsibility  on  to  other 
people,  when  they  should  be 
looking  at  their  own 
methods.  If  children  learned 
the  boundaries  of  good  and 
bad  behaviour  from  an  early 
age.  there  would  be  fewer 
problems." 

Nick  Seaton.  Campaign  for 
Real  Education. 

“At  Ridings 
school,  the  threat 
of  a strike  has  galvanised  the 
Secretary  of  State  into 
action.  This  demonstrates  in 
a vivid  fashion  that  the 
threat  of  action  has  an 


immediate  effect  Teachers 
have  reached  the  end  of  foe 
line.  If  teachers  find  them- 
selves in  foe  position  where, 
in  their  judgment  a young- 
ster should  have  been 
excluded  from  a school  and  is 
then  returned  by  an  appeals 
panel,  what  other  choice  of 
action  do  they  have?” 
Ramona  O’Kane,  of  the 
NASUWT 

m “The  strike  issue  is  a 
red  herring.  The 
real  issue  is  how  to  make 
schools  responsible  for 
discipline.  Responsibility 
and  the  mechanism  for 
enforcing  discipline  have  not 

succeeded.  The  LEA  system 
has  undermined  the 
accountability  of  schools. 
Schools  should  be 
accountable  to  parents  and 
parents  should  be  account- . 
able  to  foe  gchooL"  - ■;  • 

Sheila  Lawlor,  Politeia  . 
forum  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic thinking 

’%#Tgg^fc“Ih  the  present  sit- 
¥ aS'S^uatton,  gtvencur- 
rent  exclusion  procedures  and 
scarce  resources,  profession- 
als may  find  themselves  with 
no  alternatives  but  industrial 
action.  Bear  in  mind  that 
members  will  be  doing  this  in 
the  interests  of  the  school,  foe 
vast  majority  of  well-behaved 
pupils  and  their  teachers. " 
John  Beattie,  of  the 
Association  of  Teachers  and 
Lecturers 

Interviews  fay  Hannah  Pool 
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1.  “Ho  tfmwiTimant  has  ^ 
dared  to  toll  wtha  truth.* 
Who—  wrftmT, . 

(a)  Sir  Jamie*  GoMftmHn  ; 

(b)  Napoleon 

(c)  Gandhi 

2.  taCan  wo —or  h«  fr— of . 

the  fev»r  of  power  politics 
ortho  bid  for  power  tint . 
afflicts  tin  political 
world”  Whose  question?  _ 
(a}  Sir  Jam—  Goldsmith  - : 
(14  Napoleon 
(c|  Gandhi 

3.  “A  government  tint 
does  not  know  how  to 
admit  guilt  is  a govern-  •; 
tiiosit  that  cannot  com- 
mand.”  Who—  aphorism? 
fa)  Sfr  James-Qoldsihfth 
(fa)  Napoleon  • 

fd  Gandhi 

4.  Forgot  Whitewater, 


medical  records.  President 

Clinton  was  accused  of  a 
i—Ay  Mg  Be.  What  was  It? 


5.  Next  year's  fashion,  for 
whom? 

6.  Which  Oscar  winners 
went  AWOL  in  New  York? 

7.  Hollywood  socks, 
according  to  which 
famous  couple? 

8.  Doctors  began  prescrib- 
ing a unique  treatment  for 
kicking  stress.  What? 

9.  Wefoiesday  night  lost  . 
one  show  with  balls  but 
gained  another.  Which 
Wetethey? 

1 0.  Tory  MP,  SDP  MPf  . 
Liberal  candidate,  New  ' 
Labour  convert:  who  is  the 
party  lover? 

11.  "They  were  dressed  In 
leather  clothes  and  had 
shaven  heads.  Some  were 
sounding  horns.”  Which 
opera  production? 
WfOattordammerung 

(b)  Alda 

(c)  Peter  Grimes 

12. Who<fidParflament 
tkup  from  ft*  dally  prayers?  . 

(a)  Princess  Diana 

(b)  The  Duchess  of  York 

(c)  God  fa  cross-bencher) 

13.  “I'd  Bke  to  come  back 
as  an  eagle  ^-  .Tlovetiie.  < 
way  eajpes  soar.”  Whose 
musings  on  the  afterlife? 

(a)  GancR 

(b)  Napoleon 
(ej  Erio  Cantona 

14.  Damon  Albarh,  Noel  - 
Gahagher,  Mick  Hucknall, 
God.  The  odd  one  out? 

15.  “I  don’t  pretend  to 
understand  aB  the  com- 
plex parts  of  Christian  Iho- 
olog&  but  1 simply  accept 
IL”  Who? 

(a)  George  Carey 

(b)  Tony  Blair  - 

(c)  John  Major 

Answers,  bottom  (eft  of  this  page 


Politics  for 


Ipage  13  change  at  work,  which 
this  election  has  helped  reveal.  It 
is  a shift  in  political  culture, 
unlikely  to  remain  confined  to 
America.  Something  like  it  is 
probably  happening  in  Britain. 

First,  foe  specifics.  The  race  is  a 
turn-off  because  people  feel  they 
already  know  the  result.  Clinton  is 
about  to  win  what  foe  experts  call 
a status  quo  landslide:  times  are 
good,  so  people  reelect  foe  incum- 
bent to  keep  things  that  way  Rea- 
gan had  a status  quo  landslide  in 
1984  and  so  did  Richard  Nixon  in 
1972.  Clinton’s  might  be  even  more 
lethargic  because,  unlike  them,  he 
can  boast  both  peace  and  prosper- 
ity — the  first  presidential  candi- 
date to  be  so  blessed  since  1928. 

He’s  further  helped  by  duelling 
with  an  abysmal  campaigner  who 
has  failed  to  make  it  a real  contest 
Bob  Dole  is  so  bad  that  the  defin- 
ing image  of  foe  election  is  likely 
to  be  an  excruciating  shot  of  Dole 
in  California,  felling  flat  on  his 
face  from  a platform. 

The  voters  are  also  to  blame. 
Their  demands  for  civility  in  pub- 
lic discourse  have  neutered  tbe 
candidates,  forcing  them  to  hold 
back  the  personal  attacks  and  one- 
liners  that  make  an  election  zing. 
It  may  he  civil,  but  it’s  also  dull. 

The  teal  debate  happened  nine 
months  ago,  when  the  Republicans 
shut  down  large  chunks  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  force  Clinton 
to  accept  their  lean  budget  The 
public  sided  with  the  president,  he 
seized  the  centre  ground,  never  let 
go.  He's  led  in  foe  polls  ever  since. 

Besides,  the  electorate  is 
exhausted.  They've  already  had 
their  referendum  on  foe  Clinton 
presidency:  it  came  in  the  1994 
congressional  elections,  when  an 
anti-Clinton  landslide  delivered 
the  Congress  to  the  Republicans. 
And  they've  also  bad  a vigorous 
national  debate:  they  had  it  last 
year,  over  the  OJ  Simpson  trial, 
when  they  passionately  battled 
over  race,  sex,  money  and  the  jus- 
tice system.  It’s  hard  to  generate 
that  energy  all  over  again.  All  this 
has  lowered  the  political  tempera- 
ture. and  allowed  Clinton  to  stroll 
to  presumed  victory- 


But  foe  deeper  cause  is  a change 
that  Clinton  himself  has  under- 
stood and  made  his  own.  For  he 
has  mastered  politics  in  foe  age  of 
scepticism.  Here’s  how  it  works. 
Critics  have  attributed  foe  tedium 
of  foe  1996  campaign  to  the 
absence  of  a big.  defining  issue. 
For  years  it  was  the  Cold  war,  in 
1968  it  was  the  bloodshed  in  Viet- 
nam, in  1992  it  was  foe  recession. 

But  this  year  it's  been  about 
what  one  pundit  called  “teeny-tiny 
politics"  — the  triumph  of  the 
small.  And  it’s  Clinton’s  fault  He 
has  failed  to  offer  an  all-encom- 
passing doctrine  or  core  ideology 
Instead  he  suggests  a series  of 
micro-policies:  a $500-a -child  tax 
credit  a five-day  waiting  period 
before  you  can  buy  a handgun, 
school  uniform,  teeq  curfews,  48- 
hour  hospital  stays  tor  new  moth- 
ers. No  grand  talk  of  overhauling 
education,  reforming  healthcare 
or  banning  guns. 

For  this,  he  has  been  assailed 
from  left  and  right.  The  hero  or 
1S68,  the  anti-war  presidential 
candidate  Eugene  McCarthy  says 
Clinton  acts  as  if  he’s  running  not 
for  president  but  for  governor  of 
the  United  States,  dealing  in  foe 
humdrum  minutiae  that  should  be 
the  province  of  local  government. 


“You’d  need  a microscope  and 
tweezers  to  find  Bill  Clinton's 
vision  for  a second  term,"  says 
Dole  spokeswoman  Christina  Mar- 
tin. who  accuses  Clinton  of  hiding 
behind  “an  ever-increasing  heap 
of  mini-proposals".  Dole,  by  con- 
trast, has  a big  idea:  a IS  per  cent 
across-the-board  tax  cut  accompa- 
nied by  its  own  supply-side  eco- 
nomic ideology  Yet  Dole  is  losing. 

That's  because  Americans  have 
grown  sceptical  about  big  ideas. 
They  heard  George  Bush  say  “read 
my  lips,  no  new  taxes"  In  1988  — 
only  to  impose  the  biggest  tax 

increase  in  US  history  two  years 
later.  They  saw  what  came  of  Bill 
Clinton's  own  big  promise  to 
restructure  the  US  health  system. 
And,  recently  they  have  rebelled 
against  the  grand  visionaries  of 
foe  Republican  Revolution,  turn- 
ing in  particular  against  the  ideo- 
Iogue-in-chie£  Newt  Gingrich. 

Now  ideology  is  out.  Americans 
prefer  small,  achievable  and  — 
crucially  — verifiable  plans  that 
might  actually  work.  When  Clin- 
ton tells  a crowd  he  wQl  alter  the 
rules  to  make  it  slightly  easier  to 
buy  a home,  you  can  see  voters 
turn  to  each  other,  nod  and  say  “I 
could  really  use  that".  Meanwhile. 
Bob  Dole's  big  talk  about  Trust, 


Leadership,  Integrity  falls  flaL 
Clinton  wisely  avoids  capital  let- 
ters. Americans  no  longer  believe 
in  them. 

The  phenomenon  is  not  con- 
fined to  politics.  Nike's  new  adver- 
tising slogan  is  a deliberate 
reversal  of  the  marketeer’s  usual 
big  promises:  “We  Don’t  Sell 
Dreams.  We  Sell  Shoes.”  The  ad 
goes  on  to  speak  tor  tbe  consumer, 
addressing  those  who  oversell 
their  wares:  "Don’t  insult  our 
intelligence.  Tell  us  what  it  is.  Tell 
us  what  it  does.  And  don’t  play  foe 
national  anthem  while  you  do  it." 
It's  the  same  message  Americans 
are  currently  sending  their  politi- 
cians. The  soft  drink  Sprite  uses  a 
similar  technique.  “Sprite  is  just  a 
soda,"  says  its  new  radio  Jingle  for 
sceptical  consumers. 

Tellingly  both  Nike  and  Sprite 
are  aiming  at  Generation  X,  where 
wariness  of  big  talk  is  greatesL 
Thai  generation  also  shows  most 
dearly  foe  move  from  scepticism 
to  pragmatism.  They  don’t  believe 
in  -isms,  but  they  do  participate  in 
small,  low-ambition  projects  that 
work.  Only  15  per  cent  of  Amer- 
ica's 18-to-24  year  olds  voted  In 
1994;  yet  statistics  show  twen- 
tysome things  with  the  highest 
degree  of  volunteerism  ever.  Thev 


Who  wants  to  go  to  an  election 
rally  when  the  World  Series  is  on? 
PHCTOGRArtt  STEPHBJ  DUNN/ALLSPORT 

wouldn’t  believe  in  a movement  to 
end  all  poverty  but  they  will  help 
out  at  foe  local  soup  kitchen  for 
foe  homeless.  The  sentiment 
infiises  their  speech.  The  words  of 
approbation  among  tbe  nose- 
pierced  classes  are  not  “good"  or 
"great”  but  “that  works".  It’s  the 
only  test. 

This  is  what  Bill  Clinton  has 
understood,  and  what  foe  older 
generation  of  pundits  — and  Bob 
Dole  — does  not  They  still  want 
high-blown  rhetoric  and  big 
issues.  They  fret  about  abstract 
notions,  like  foe  morality  of  the 
presidential  character;  not  realis- 
ing foe  country  has  moved  on.  The 
voters  admit  Clinton  is  not  honest 
but  they  don’t  rare  Whitewater 
and  links  to  Indonesian  big  busi- 
ness don’t  matter  All  that  counts 
is  whether  the  president  is  dome  a 
TOuple  of  things  that  can  help 
them. 

Bob  Dole  is  only  the  latest  vic- 
tim of  the  shift.  Mario  Cuomo  the 
angel-tongued  rhetorician  who 
once  electrified  Democratic  audi- 
ences,  was  turfed  out  of  the  New 
York  Governor’s  mansion  in  1994 


because  voters  felt  he  talked  a 
good  game  but  didn't  do  anything. 
The  finest  orator  in  America, 
Jesse  Jackson,  has  suffered  a simi- 
lar fete.  In  his  family;  the  genera- 
tion gap  is  painfully  visibly  while 
he  still  produces  tbe  purest  hot  air 
in  foe  land  but  holds  no  office,  his 
son  is  a first-term  congressman. 
Jesse  Jackson  talks  about  right 
and  wrong;  Jesse  Jackson  Jr 
works  on  a new  road  system  for 
Chicago  and  on  matoiiing  comput- 
ers in  schools. 

' There  is  now  little  room  for  ide- 
ology. Americans  have  grown 
sceptical  of  the  notion  that  one 
system  might  have  all  foe  answers. 
*Tm  fiscally  conservative,  but  I'm 
for  gun  control — but  Fm  also  anti- 
abortion,  so  where  does  that  leave 
me?"  says  Cathy  Minter,  41,  cff  Cal- 
ifornia, one  of  foe  Soccer  Mums, 
tbe  white,  affluent  suburban 
woman  seen  as  a pivotal  voting 
group  in  this  election.  “I'm  not  a 
Democrat,  I’m  not  a Republican, 
what  am  I?” 

Old-fashioned  politicos  fault 
Clinton  for  lacking  a core  of  con- 
viction, for  cherry-picking  foe 
best  ideas  of  both  parties.  But 
that’s  exactly  what  voters  like  Ms 
Minter  are  doing,  including  the 
vast  numbers  expected  to  “ticket- 
split"  on  November  5.- — choosing  a 
Democrat  for  one  office,  a Republi- 
can for  another. 

It  means  the  heat  has  gone  from 
the  old  partisan  battles  and  from 
this  election.  Americans  in  the 
1990s  know  that  nothing  in.  their 
own  lives  is  black  and  white:  why 
should  politics  be  any  different? 

As  the  novelist  Richard  Ford 
wrote  this  week:  “For  a time  in 
recent  memory  American  voters 
favoured  a president  who  nomi- 
nally if  merely,  stood  for  some- 
thing. Now  they’re  happy  with  a 
man  who  seems  to  understand 
that  life  is  bard  and  complicated. 
He  doesn’t  pretend  to  have  all  the 
answer:  they  wouldn’t  believe 
him  if  he  did." 

Americans  have  become  wary  of 
the  very  idea  of  unwavering  con- 
viction: the  presidential  father-fig- 
ure.  faying  down  the  lav?  now 
seems  ridiculous — like  a Dad  who 
Insists  on  sitting  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  issuing  orders. 

Elections  seem  less  lively  when" 
they’re  so  micro.  But  now  that 
Tony  Blair  is  talking  about  nurs- 
ery schools  and  teenage  training 
rather  than  renationalisatton 
and  redistribution  of  wealth  — 
tim  might  be  the  way  all  our  elec- 
tions will  be  fought. 
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hardy  is  famous  because  he  loved  Christopher  Isherwood.  That’s  enough,  isn’t  it? 
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Don  bachardy 
was  a blonde,  crew- 
cut  elf  of  18  when  he 
met  the  author  of 
Goodbye  to  Berlin 
at  a dinner  party  in 
Los  Angeles.  Thirty  years  his 
senior,  Christopher  Isherwood 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  his 
novels  and  screenplays,  including 
Mr  Norris  Changes  Trains  and 
Journey  To  A War  (written  with 
WH  Auden)  had  brought  him  both 
acclaim  and  wealth. 

Bachardy  had  neither,  in  fact  he 
had  Just  enrolled  as  a student  at 
the  local  university.  “Ah  had  a 
coupla  hahballs  and  Ah  got  quite 
giddy,"  he  says,  in  a voice  so 
strange,  so  odd,  so  physical,  I feel 
as  if  I’m  being  stroked  all  over 
with  a chamois  leather. 

"Ah  wasn’t  used  to  drinking, 
and  before  Ah  knew  it  there  were 
Chris  and  Ah  standing  in  the 
dining-room  kissing1.  Well,  we  lost 
our  balance  and  fell  against  a 
window  and  broke  the  panes!  Ah 
was  horrified!  Ah  thought  ‘Oh 
such  behaviour!’  Ah  must  go 
home  immediately." 

So  home  Bachardy  went,  back 
to  the  small  apartment  in  Holly- 
wood he  shared  with  his  mother. 
Glade.  Age,  education,  back- 
ground and  friends  were  against 
the  two  men  ever  meeting  again. 
But  three  months  later,  on  St 
Valentine’s  Day,  1953,  they  did, 
and  promptly  embarked  upon  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  love  af- 
fairs of  the  century.  It  was  to  end 
33  years  later  only  with  Isher- 
wood’s  death. 

"Ah  wasn't  looking  for  any- 
body,” says  Bachardy,  "Besides, 
when  Ah  met  him,  Chris  was 
already  a year  older  than  mah 
father!” 

I have  spent  all  week  thinking 
how  best  to  describe  Don 
Bachardy’s  voice.  It’s  the  first, 
second  and  last  thing  you  notice, 
and  you  can  almost  see  it  as  he 
opens  his  mouth.  You  can  almost 
watch  the  words  floating  towards 
you  as  he  delivers  them  in  his 
extraordinary  aromatic  whisper. 

"Ah  overheard  someone  once 
saying  Ah  sound  exactly  like  Viv- 
ien Leigh  in  A Streetcar  Named 
Desire!  It  was  meant  cruelly,  too.” 
Almost  every  answer  he  gives 
begins  with  a high-pitched  excit- 
able "Ohhh".  Then  there’s  the 
accent  itself:  stage  English, 
strange  for  a man  who  has  lived 
and  loved  in  LA  all  his  life. 

“Ohhh.  I got  it  from  Chris,”  he 
beams.  "All  the  people  who  knew 
me  before  I met  Chris  thought  I 
was  puttin'  on  the  dog!”  Putting 
on  what?  "You  know,  getting  all 
highfalutin’,  getting  pretentious.  I 
was  wildly  humiliated,  I thought 
•Yes,  it  must  sound  that  way*.  I 
desperately  wanted  to  stop,  but  I 
just  couldn’t."  And  he  flaps  his 
arms  as  if  he's  about  to  take  off 
"It’s  Just  one  of  those  things  I 
have  to  live  with!" 

We  meet  in  a creamy  pied- d- 
terre  in  Victoria,  which  Bachardy 
is  borrowing  from  a friend  now 
living  In  France.  He's  In  London 
for  two  nights  only,  to  celebrate 
the  publication  of  Isherwood’s  co- 
pious Diaries,  the  first  volume  of 
which  has  Just  been  edited  by 
Katherine  Bucknell  [Methuen 
£25].  Behind  him  a cream  painting 
proclaims  “If  Music  be  the  Food  of 
Love  Fortissimo!”  and  in  the 
bookshelf  next  to  him  a copy  of 
Mai  On  Men  — Their  Secret 
Ways  struggles  for  space  next  to 
Pizza  And  Pasta. 

Bachardy  sits  so  far  back  on  the 
sofo  that  his  Caramac  shoes  don’t 
quite  meet  the  carpet  and  though 
he  is  now  62,  and  his  crewcut  is  no 
longer  blonde,  I am  struck  by  how 
young,  how  boyish  he  still 
appears. 

“Ohhh,  I have  always  looked 
young,”  he  giggles  breathlessly. 
“The  first  time  Chris  took  me  to 
New  York  a serious  rumour  went 
round  town  that  Christopher  had 
brought  a 12-year-dld  with  him!  A 
lot  of  people  believed  it!  I did  look 
very  young.  And  many  of  the 
people  I met  were  homosexual  and 
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they  Just  thought  1 was  the  discov- 
ery of  the  year!  They  were  all 
saying:  ‘Oh.  Chris,  where  did  you 
find  him?  Oh,  I was  a huge  success 
that  first  trip  to  New  York." 

He  clasps  his  arms  together  and 
gives  himself  a little  hug  as  he 
reminisces.  "Ohhh,  I met  Auden 
the  first  time  in  that  glamorous 
big  city.  Chris  took  me  to  all  the 
Broadway  shows,  we  went  to  Tea 
And  Sympathy.  1 was  just  crazy 
about  Deborah  Kerr.  Chris  didn't 
know  her,  but  he  said;  ‘She’s  Brit- 
ish. IH  take  a chance  she’s  heard 
of  me'  and  he  sent  a note  in  to  her. 
There  was  a very  rude  stage  man- 
ager stopping  everyone,  but  in 
moments  the  door  was  flung  open 
and  there  was  Deborah  in  her 
dressing-gown  and  stage  make-up 
being  absolutely  charming.  I was 
just  agog!” 

So  too  were  several  of  Isher- 
wood’s friends,  who  doubted  Ba- 
chardy’s sincerity  and  feared  Ish- 
erwood was  indulging  in  middle- 
aged  folly.  His  landlady  insisted 
that  he  leave  his  bouse  immedi- 
ately. and  so  the  two  men  quickly 
rented  the  first  of  their  many 
apartments  together. 

But  more  striking  than  their 
age  difference  was  the  difference 
in  their  backgrounds.  Bachardy’s 
father,  a toolfitter,  was  Intolerant 
of  his  sons'  homosexuality  (Ted, 
Don's  older  brother,  was  also 
gay),  had  no  time  for  artists  and 
bad  drummed  into  bis  sons  the 
importance  of  a regular  Job.  How 
on  earth  did  Don  cope  with  his 
initial  entry  into  such  a highbrow 
and  bohemian  world? 

“Ohhh,  I often  felt  out  of  my 


depth  having  dinner  with  Aldous 
and  Laura  [Huxley]  or  Jgor  and 
Vera  [Stravinsky],"  he  whispers. 
"It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  me  if  Chris  hadn't  been  so 
attentive  and  so  sensitive  to  the 
situation.  He  was  tuned  in  to  all 
the  problems  I was  experiencing, 
and  so  helpful  to  me. 

“He  was  certainly  my  literary 
guide.  Td  done  very  little  reading 
before  I met  him  and  he  started 
giving  me  books  to  read.  The  first 
was  Hemingway's  The  Sun  Also 
Rises,  the  second  was  The  Great 
Gat&by.  The  better  he  got  to  know 
me  the  better  he  was  able  to 
choose  books  he  thought  1 was 


able  to  enjoy. 
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‘In  school  I was  given  War  And 
Peace  to  read  so  he  augmented 
that  with  Madame  Bovary  and  it 
was  fascinating-  A whole  world 
opened  up.  here  was  a man  who 
would  answer  all  my  questions.  I 
couldn't  have  had  a better  guide.” 


But  didn't  he  feel  as  if  he  was 
being  moulded  by  someone  else? 
“Ohhh  but  I wanted  to  be 
moulded!  Every  time  we  went  out 
together,  to  meet  distinguished 
people,  T would  say:  Tfow  was  I? 
Did  I embarrass  you?  Did  I do 
anything  wrong?'  He  would  usu- 
ally tell  me  that  Td  been  a great 
success  and  charming. 

'1  remember,  at  one  party  1 was 
talking  about  the  Chaplin  film 
Monsieur  Verdoux  and  Chris 
overheard  me  say  monsieur,  in- 
stead of  m'sieur.  He  told  me  after- 
wards: 'You  don't  pronounce  the 
N.‘  In  my  ignorance  I had  always 
said  monsieur!"  And  he  squeals 
with  laughter. 

But  it  sounds  more  like  a 
teacher/pupil  relationship  than  a 
love  affair.  Didn't  he  feel  humili- 
ated? “Ohhh.  Peggy  Kiskadden 
[Isherwood’s  closest  female 
friend]  said  I was  a callow  youth 
and  that  Chris  shouldn't  be  wast- 


ing the  Huxleys'  time  by  exposing 
them  to  me.  But  she  never  hesi- 
tated to  tire  the  Stravinskys  and 
the  Huxleys  with  her  teenage  chil- 
dren! It's  just  that  1 didn't  have 
any  pedigree  and  she  was  a snob. 
After  a couple  of  years  he  cut  her 
off." 

And  Bachardy  began  his  own 
transformation.  Persuaded  by  Ish- 
erwood to  give  up  his  language 
course  and  study  art,  first  at  the 
Cbouinard  Institute  in  LA,  and 
later  at  the  Slade  in  London,  he 
soon  developed  a distinctive  style. 
Within  a few  years  he  had  a 
staggering  portfolio  of  Isher- 
wood’s friends  and  acquaintances, 
including  Stephen  Spender.  Kath- 
arine Hepburn,  Deborah  Kerr,  EM 
Forster.  James  Baldwin,  John 
Gielgud,  Auden  ("he  took  longer 
to  do  because  there  was  so  much 
going  on  in  that  lace")  Francis 
Bacon  ("Nobody  more  fascinat- 
ing, wonderful  fece,  the  intensity. 


May  9:  ‘Don  made  one  of  his  scenes. 
He  has  no  real  friends — ail  of  mine 
disregard  or  despise  him.  Also  he  is  in 
a terribly  disturbed  state  about  his 
birthday  party.  He  wants  it  to  be  full  of 
stars  and  yet  he  doesn’t  want  them’ 
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the  mad  glazed  stare  of  genius"), 
the  Stravinskys,  the  Huxleys  and 
of  course,  Isherwood  himself. 

Did  people  accuse  him  of  using 
Isherwood  to  further  his  own 
career?  “Well,  they  couldn't  ac- 
cuse me  because  I'd  say.  ’Or 
course!’  Ha  ha  ha!  I’d  be  mad  not 
to.  You  use  what  you  have.  Excuse 
me,"  he  says  as  the  phone  goes 
and  he  slips  off  the  sofa  and  pads 
away  to  answer  it. 

At  this  point,  a group  of  chil- 
dren outside  start  lighting  fire- 
works. and  the  rest  of  our  conver- 
sation is  punctuated 
intermittently  by  the  weird 
scream  and  whoosh  of  rockets.  “I 
knew  if  our  relationship  was  to 
w’ork  1 had  to  have  something  of 
my  own,"  Bachardy  continues, 
clambering  back  on  to  the  sofa.  "1 
knew  it  would  be  intolerable,  liv- 
ing with  him,  if  I just  became  a 
shadow  figure,  so  I had  to  have  a 
personality,  I had  to  be  accom- 
plished in  some  way.  Chris  real- 
ised that  my  being  an  artist  might 
be  just  the  right  thing  for  me.  He 
was  very  very  smart,  he  never 
gave  me  bad  advice."  Whooooosh. 

“The  day  he  died.  I started 
drawing  him  after  he  was  dead, 
and  I did  ll  drawings."  Was  that 
difficult?  "Oh,  I knew  wherever 
Chris  was.  be  wasn't  in  that 
corpse  on  the  bed  anymore.  It  was 
progressive  too.  the  longer  I kept 
at  it,  the  more  removed  he  was 
from  the  body."  Fascinating,  1 
murmur,  trying  to  picture  Isher- 
wood fading  away  with  prostate 
cancer  while  Bachardy  worked 
frantically  at  the  bedside  with  his 
sketchbook.  “Oh  yes  it  was,  yes  it 


A case  of 
prints  and 
dubious 
justice 


lEADERS  may  remember 
jthat  two  years  ago  some 
i men  escaped  from  Wtai- 
__  _Itemoor  prison,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Their  trial  has  been 
postponed  twice.  The  case  is  all 
about  the  alleged  escape  at- 
tempt. None  the  less,  it  will  high- 
light an -earlier  unrelated  con- 
viction and  put  the  spotlight 
back  on  an  Irishman  who  claims 
to  be  wrongly  convicted  of  a 
bombing  offence. 

When  1 saw  the  papers  and 
read  that  Danny  McNamee  had 
joined  an  escape  attempt  my 
heart  sank.  What  would  people 
think?  There  he  was  trying  to 
establish  his  innocence  and  sud- 
denly he  legs  It.  Then  I asked 
myself,  what  man  wouldn’t  after 
eight  years  in  a box,  ten  foot  by 
’ six? 

Danny  was  arrested  at  his 
home  in  Crossmaglen  in  August 
1986.  He  was  told  that  his  finger- 
print had  been  found  on  a piece 
of  masking  tape  in  an  arms 
cache  in  Salcey  Forest  in  Janu- 
ary 1984,  and  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  cause  explosions.  In 
December,  he  was  told  that  a 


second  print  bad  been  identified 
on  a piece  of  tape  found  In  an 
arms  cache  in  Pangbourne, 
Berkshire,  in  1983. 

Danny  told  police  that  since  be 
had  worked  in  an  electronic 
repair  factory  in  Dundalk,  his 
fingerprints  could  very  easily  be 
on  materials  which  were  eventu- 
ally used  in  bomb  making.  In- 
deed, the  fingerprints  of  dozens 
of  other  people  were  found  in  the 
arms  caches  and  eliminated  for 
similar  reasons. 

More  significantly,  the  prints 
of  Dessie  Ellis,  who  freely  ad- 
mits making  the  devices  and  de- 
nies any  involvement  by  Danny, 
were  all  over  the  Pangbourne 
devices.  He  had  already  been 
jailed  in  the  Republic  after  being 
found  in  possession  of  electronic 
circuitry  identical  to  that  found 
at  Salcey. 

This  evidence  was  not  dis- 
closed by  the  Crown  at  Danny's 
trial,  nor  at  his  subsequent  ap- 
peal. In  1992.  Ellis  was  extra- 
dited from  Ireland  and  tried  for 
involvement  with  those  devices. 
After  testifying  that  he  had  al- 
ready served  bis  sentence  in  the 


Republic,  he  was  acquitted. 

In  the  spring  of  1987,  Danny, 
still  on  remand,  was  told  that 
another  fingerprint  had  been 
found  on  a tottery  recovered 
from  a controlled  explosion  in 
Paddington,  in  December  1983. 
Police  records  show  that  the  bat- 
tery was  In  their  possession 
three  days  before  the  bomb  was 
found.  New  expert  evidence 
shows  that  the  print  is  not  even 
Danny's. 

But  these  three  prints  made  up 
the  prosecution  case  against 
Danny  until  just  before  the  start 
of  his  trial,  when  the  Crown 
changed  the  indictment  to  in- 
clude the  Hyde  Park  Bomb  of 
July  1982.  A broken  circuit 
board  allegedly  found  by  a 
passer-by  a week  after  the 
explosion  appeared  to  have  an 
identical  pattern  to  the  one 
found  at  Salcey. 

Tellingly,  when  Dessie  Ellis 
was  tried  in  London,  Hyde  Park 
was  not  included  in  the  indict- 
ment. All  the  publicity  sur- 
rounding Danny’s  trial  had 
revolved  around  the  Crown’s 
case  that  this  was  the  Hyde  Park 


Bomber  — the  killer  of  four  men, 
and,  most  importantly  for  the 
tabloids,  seven  horses. 

Danny’s  troubles  began  in  Feb- 
ruary 1984,  when  he  was  work- 
ing in  Dundalk,  just  over  the 


The  Crown  claimed 
he  was  the  Hyde  Park 
Bomber — the  kiiler 
of  four  men  and 
worse,  thought  the 
tabloids,  seven 
horses 


border  from  Crossmaglen.  His 
employers  manufactured  parts 
for  gaming  machines  and  had 
asked  a Mr  Moyna  to  design  a 
circuit  board  to  prevent  such 
machines  from  being  fiddled. 
Danny  was  sent  to  meet  him  and 
both  men  were  arrested  by  Gar- 
dai  and  charged  with  involve- 


ment In  bomb-making. 

When  the  purpose  of  the  cir- 
cuit boards  was  established  in 
court  the  charges  were  dropped. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  Danny's 
fingerprints  being  sent  on  to 
Scotland  Yard.  It  later  tran- 
spired that  the  Irish  police  sus- 
pected Danny's  employers  of , 
paramilitary  involvement. 
Danny  left  the  firm,  deciding 
that  the  job  was  not  worth  the 
complications. 

But  his  name  was  now  in  the 
system.  The  prosecution  at  his 
trial  in  1987  told  the  jury  that  he 
had  been  in  trouble  with  the 
Gardai  because  of  circuit 
boards.  No  mention  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  accusation  had 
been  proven  false.  So  the  fact  of 
his  arrest  by  the  Gardai  must 
have  been  fatally  important  in 
the  minds  of  jurors. 

But  it  also  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  conduct  of  the 
investigation.  All  three  finger- 
prints used  to  convict  Danny, 
plus  a full  set  of  his  prints  from 
the  Irish  police,  sat  in  Scotland 
Yard  for  two  years  without  a 
match  being  made.  I'm  no  detec- , 


was,"  he  purrs  sadly.  "In  those 
last  few  months  with  Chris  it  was 
so  intense  I felt  his  dying  was 
something  we  were  doing 
togeth&r,  we  were  really  sharing 
the  experience." 

Did  Isherwood  talk  about  dying? 
“Ohhh,  he  talked  a lot  about  it.  He 
said  he’d  never  felt  saner."  Was  he 
scared?  “It  wasn’t  death  so  much 
as  dying.  One  of  the  worst  things 
that  could  happen  to  him  would 
have  been  a hospital  death,  so  I 
decided  early  on  if  I could  spare 
him  that  I would."  He  did  and 
Isherwood  died  at  borne.  "And 
because  of  that  I could  do  the 
drawings.  I could  never  have  done 
those  at  hospital." 

The  night  of  hts  lover's  death. 
Bachardy  picked  up  Isherwood's 
diaries  and  began  to  read  them  — 
something  he  had  never  done  be- 
fore. "It  was  the  perfect  antidote 
for  my  grief.  Here  was  this  de- 
tailed account  of  all  our  years 
together  written  by  this  wonder- 
ful writer.  Imagine  how  I felt 
when  I came  across  passages 
directed  to  me!” 

He  dips  into  Isherwood's  voice: 
“ 'Don,  Don,  I know  you’ll  be  read- 
ing this  . . .'  It  was  like  getting 
messages  from  beyond  the  grave." 
Another  tvhoooosh,  then  a bang. 

But  wasn't  he  hurt  by  some  of 
the  entries  which,  in  the  way  of 
myopically  detailed  literary  dia- 
ries, are  not  always  flattering? 

"Oh.  he’s  so  kind  to  me.  much 
kinder  than  I deserve."  he  insists, 
as  I pick  out  some  passages. 

"April  19.  1955:  Worried  because 
of  Don’s  restlessness  ...  it’s  very 
natural  no  doubt  that  he  should 
wont  parties,  excitement.  But 
underneath  this  demand  I detect  a 
certain  hysteria  — something  un- 
healthy like  the  peevishness  of  a 
sick,  spoiled  child. 

May  9:  Don  made  one  of  his 
scenes.  He  has  no  real  friends  — all 
of  mine  disregard  or  despise  him. 
etc  etc.  Also  he  is  in  a terribly 
disturbed  state  about  his  birthday 
party.  He  wants  it  to  be  full  of 
stars,  and  yet  he  doesn't  leant 
them. 

May  l a-  The  prospects  for  Ms 
party  aren't  bright  Judy  Garland 
and  Brando,  the  Bogans  and  Shel- 
ley Winters  definitely  aren't  com- 
ing. This  will  be  an  awful  disap- 
pointment for  Don. 

May  20:  What  really  upset  me 
was  Don's  mother  had  to  be  turned 
away  — Don  went  out  and  met  her 
and  told  her  not  to  come  — because 
there  wasn't  a single  star  present, 
and  because  everybody  had  sat 
down,  so  Mrs  Bachardy  wouldn’t 
have  been  able  to  mingle  inconspic- 
uously with  the  crowd. " 

'Ohhh.  I was  a very  difficult 
personality,"  Bachardy  laughs. 
'Chris  used  to  say  I had  more 
temperament  than  anyone  else 
he’d  ever  met" 

Does  he  still?  "Ob  people  don’t 
change!"  And  rubbing  his  knees, 
this  small  crystalised  fruit  of  a 
man.  hoots  again  with  his  strange 
laughter. 

How  did  they  manage  to  stay 
together  for  so  long?  "The  age 
difference  gave  us  a particular 
advantage.  We  didn't  have  that 
competitive  edge."  Neither  were 
they  entirely  faithful  Bachardy, 
in  particular,  would  occasionally 
disappear  for  a few  weeks  on  his 
own. 

How  important  was  monogamy 
to  them?  “Well  Chris  bad  had  all 
this  experience,  and  I insisted 
upon  mah  freedom!  He  realised  he 
couldn’t  demand  I’d  be  completely 
faithful  to  him." 

But  wasn't  he  hurt  when  Don 
took  lovers?  “Well  it  demanded  an 
awful  lot  of  tact  from  me,  Z was 
very  careful  to  let  him  know  he 
was  number  one.  That  nobody 
could  or  would  threaten  his  posi- 
tion." How?  "By  being  dose  to 
him  and  holding  him  and  reassur- 
ing him  in  everyway  possible." 

It  is  now  10  years  since  Isher- 
wood’s death  and  Bachardy.  who 
recently  charged  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  Gerry  Brown, 
$13,000  for  a portrait,  lives  with  an 
architect  called  Tim,  who  is  36. 
"We  live  in  the  same  house,  origi- 
nally we  even  slept  in  the  same 
bed,"  he  says  giggling. 

Did  that  feel  weird?  "It  seemed 
absolutely  right.  I used  to  say  to 
Chris;  ‘You’ll  last  just  long  enough 
until  I'm  old  and  ugly  and  no  one 
will  want  me.'  But  he  said:  ‘Oh  no. 
One  day  you’ll  find  someone.'  And 
I did.  You  see  I had  all  this  won- 
derful stuff  I'd  learned  from  Chris, 
and  I had  to  share  it  with 

someone." 


A selection  of  Don  Bachardy's 
portraits  can  be  seen  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  until  January  31 


tive,  but  this  seems  weird  to  me. 

I've  been  in  contact  with 
Danny  for  five  years.  I have  tried 
to  visit  him  but  failed  to  be 
cleared  by  the  Home  Office  vet- 
ting procedure  for  Category  A 
prisoners. 

Warders  in  Whitemoor  told 
him  I'm  a security  risk,  which 
was  a very  proud  moment  for 
me.  All  lefties  fondly  imagine 
our  phones  are  tapped,  but  to  be 
a security  risk  is  beyond  our 
wildest  dreams. 

As  for  Danny,  tabloid  papers 
displayed  their  taste  for  hyper- 
bole by  proclaiming  in  banner 
headlines  "IRA  prisoners  ban- 
quet on  caviar  and  bathe  in  asses 
milk".  He  is  now  in  HMP  Full 
Sutton,  locked  up  for  twenty-two 
hours  a day,  and  suffering  from 
the  adult  form  of  rickets. 

So  this  week's  column  lays  no 
particular  claim  to  topicality 
and  is  certainly  short  on  light 
relief.  But  I ask  readers  to  write 
to  the  Home  Secretary  urging 
him  to  refer  the  original  convic- 
tion to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  He 
can  be  found  at  50  Queen  Anne’s 
Gate,  London  SW1. 
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SUNDAY:  In  Cheltenham  for  a 
debate  on  the  monarchy,  part  of 
the  annual  literature  festival 
there.  There  seem  to  be  dozens  of  . 
these  now.  all  over  the  country, 
proof  that  writers  will  go  any- 
where to  talk  about  themselves. 

Cheltenham  is  a fairly  rough 
place  nowadays,  fUH  of  yobs  beat- 
ing up  language  students,  though 
many  people  in  the  audience  in 
the  Town  Hall  could  have  stepped 
out  of  a parody  of  what  a rather 
unimaginative  satirist  might  have 
thought  a Cheltenham  audience 
ought  to  resemble.  There  was  an 
elderly  chap  on  the  front  row, 
bald,  with  a white  walrus  mous- 
tache, who  looked  almost  exactly 
like  Low’s  Colonel  Blimp.  Charles 
Moore  and  Philip  Ziegler  spoke 
for  the  monarchy.  Ludovlc 
Kennedy  for  a Republic,  and  I 
pushed  my  old  line  that  a consti- 
tutional monarchy  works  per- 
fectly well,  though  we  in  Britain 
could  use  a different,  less  dysfunc- 
tional, royal  family.  Instead  of 
being  booed  off  the  stage,  Sir  Ludo 
and  1 were  listened  to  respectfully 
and  even,  now  and  again,  enthusi- 
astically. If  the  Windsors  have 
lost  Cheltenham,  the  end  may  be 
closer  than  we  think. 

MONDAY:  The  Guardian  reports 
that  production  of  Chablis  is  up  20 


times  on  a quarter  century  ago, 
and  much  of  It  is  awftil.  I feel 
sorry  for  French  drinkers,  most  of 
whom  know  little  about  wine  out- 
side their  own  region.  They  can’t 
afford  the  good  stuff,  which  now 
fetches  hundreds  of  pounds  a 
bottle  and  winds  up  in  New  York 
and  Tokyo.  Meanwhile,  their 
supermarkets  sell  racks  of  medio- 
cre rubbish  which  they  wrongly 
aganme  is  drinkable  because  it's 
French. 

They  get  almost  none  of  the 
delicious  middle-priced  wines  we 
have  from  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land. Chile,  Hungary  and  even 
Romania.  Now,  nobody  outside 
France  wants  to  buy  routine 
French  wine,  and  so  thousands  of 
hectares  of  vines  are  being 
grubbed  up.  In  spite  of  the  duty 
we  pay.  we  are  very  lucky  here; 
Britain  Ls  the  best  country  in  the 
world  to  buy  wine. 

TUESDAY:  The  Spice  Girls  are  at 
number  one  again,  which  is  big 
news  in  our  bouse,  where  we  are 
still  playing  their  first  hit.  Wan- 
nabee. This  includes  the  immortal 
line  “I  really,  really,  really  wanna 
Tjgwig,  aaah!”  which  contrives  to 
be  meaningless  and  filthy  at  the 
«mp  time.  The  Spice  Girls  were 
assembled  through  a magazine  ad 
and  are  a brilliant  piece  of  mar- 


It  hurts 

me  to 
dissent 


The  ‘Spanner’  case  of  1 6 men 
jailed  for  sado-masochism  this 
week  went  to  the  European 
courts.  S&M  campaigner 
Spencer  Woodcock  and 
Christian  writer  Stephen  Green 
debate  the  limits  of  consent 


Dear  Stephen, 

LAST  MARCH  "disorderly  house” 
charges  against  Club  Whiplash 
were  thrown  out  by  a jury.  The 
police  had  mounted  a huge  opera- 
tion involving  over  40  officers, 
invoking  a 250-year-old  law  pro- 
hibiting public  dancing  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  consenting 
adults  having  fun  in  a private 
club. 

So  why  did  police  use  their  over- 
stretched resources  to  target 
Whiplash?  Are  the  police  really  so 
short  of  crimes  with  victims  that 
policing  our  sexual  behaviour  is  a 
priority? 

In  the  past,  right  and  wrong  in 
sexual  and  other  matters  was 
largely  determined  by  religious 
doctrine.  Wrong  was  synonymous 
with  sin.  This  system  can  no 
longer  be  the  basis  for  public  mo- 
rality as  there  is  no  longer  any 
religion  to  which  the  majority  of 
the  population  subscribes.  This 
does  not  make  ethics  any  less 
important,  but  the  rationale 
underpinning  traditional  morality 
has  long  gone. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  need  it 


We  have  an  excellent  guide  to 
which  sexual  behaviour  should 
be  tolerated  in  modern  society  — 
the  notion  of  consent.  I propose 
that  consenting  adults  be  allowed 
to  do  what  they  like  as  long  as 
they  do  not  impose  on  others. 
Hardly  revolutionary  or  even 
radical  really;  simply  common 
sense. 

The  last  three  decades  have 
seen  male  homosexuality  (par- 
tially) decriminalised,  extra- 
marital sex  normalised  and  var- 
ied (often  non-procreative)  sexual 
practices  become  widespread. 
Consent  is  the  only  sensible  test 
as  to  whether  these  activities  are 
ethical  and  should  he  what  deter- 
mines whether  they  are  IegaL 

I realise  that  hard  questions 
remain  about  the  limits  of  con- 
sent issues  about  age,  mental 
competence,  permissible  levels  of 
persuasion.  These  boundaries  are 
a proper  subject  for  debate.  Im- 
prisoning people  because  of 
archaic  laws  and  the  taboos  of 
religious  minorites  is  not  proper, 
it  is  idiotic  and  immoral.  Public 
morality  has  moved  on. 

Yours, 

Spencer  Woodcock 
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Keting.  suggesting  the  pubescent 
sexuality  which  little  girls  both 
anticipate  and  fear.  They  say: 
“Look,  this  is  all  going  to  happen 
to  you,  but  you  can  still  stay  in 
charge  of  your  life." 

The  cunping  trick  is  that  they 
are  not  particularly  gorgeous;  any 
teenage  girl  with  a nice  hairdo 
and  make-up  could  look  like  one. 
And  their  stage  names,  such  as 

We  could  use  a 
different  royal  family. 

If  the  Windsors  have 
lost  Cheltenham,  the 
end  may  be  closer 
than  we  think 

Ginger  Spice,  remind  you  of  My 
Little  Pony  or  the  Care  Bears. 
Actually  their  new  hit  is  a boring 
dirge,  but  that’s  not  the  point. 

WEDNESDAY:  Waterloo  Station 
is  like  an  Arab  souk  these  days, 
with  merchants  plucking  at  your 
sleeve,  begging  you  to  buy.  offer- 
ing free  samples.  You  expect  the 
man  flogging  vegetable  choppers 


to  sav:  “I  make  special  price  for 
you.  effendi."  At  the  BT  stall  a 
man  tries  to  sell  me  a Weeper,  one 
of  those  modern  devices  like  com- 
puters and  faxes  which  I shah 
ignore  for  a few  more  years,  ana 
then  wonder  how  I ever  managed 
without  one.  . 

Bleepers  do  have  their  uses. 
Once.  George  Robertson,  Labours 
excellent  and  much  put-upon  Scot- 
tish spokesman,  was  alarmed 
when  his  went  off  in  the  middle  of 
a TV  interview.  When  he  furtively 
pulled  it  out  the  display  bad  a 
message  from  his  wife  at  home: 
"Your  flies  are  undone." 

THURSDAY:  Amid  the  usual  abu- 
sive letters  (“you  sick  poof-low”) 

comes  a thoughtful  note  from 
Anthony  Julius,  Princess  DTs  so- 
licitor. He  encloses  a lecture  he 
gave  in  Chicago  this  month,  con- 
cerning the  conundrum  I men- 
tioned last  week:  can  we  ignore 
TS  Eliot's  anti-Semitism  when  we 
read  The  Waste  Land,  and  do  we 
put  out  of  our  mind  Paul  Gas- 
coigne’s wife-beating  when  we 
watch  him  play? 

In  his  talk,  Julius  made  the 
point  that  for  much  of  his  earlier 
work,  Sweeney  Among  the  Night- 
ingales and  so  forth,  the  bigotry 
was  an  essential  part  of  the 
poems.  “Anti-Semitism  was  a 


Hell  for  leather?  Let  the  punishment  fit  the  times . . . discipline  reaches  the  High  Street 
Deaf  Spencer,  I against  his.  or  hers,  as  to  whether  I law  should  not  depi 


THANK  you  for  your  fox,  and  for 
welcoming  me  to  a brave  new 
world  where  autonomous  adults 
may  consent  to  homosexual  activ- 
ity, extra-marital  sex  and  pan- 
sexual  perversion,  free  of  legal 
restraint  Rousseau  and  de  Sade 
will  be  dancing  for  what  passes  in 
Hell  for  sheer  joy. 

"Consent"  plus  "not  imposing 
on  others”,  in  your  law  system, 
defines  whether  people  are  acting 
ethically  and  legally.  Traditional 
morality,  you  say.  with  its  values 
of  fidelity  and  commitment  has 
“long  gone.”  and  this  is  what  you 
offer  to  put  in  its  place. 

In  the  real  world,  Spencer,  what 
adults  consent  to  in  their  self- 
absorbed  cocoons  has  a knock-on 
effect  Take  the  most  obvious  ex- 
ample of  “consenting”  adulterers. 
It  imposes  on  others.  In  particular, 
it  betrays  and  destroys  the  lives  of 
two  other  adults  and  usually  a 
number  of  children,  none  of  whom 
“consented". 

You  might  find  my  next  point 
boring,  but  many  sexual  choices 
put  taxpayers  to  considerable 
expense.  They  did  not  consent  to 
subsidising  the  dissolute  lifestyles 
of  others.  Their  money  is  just 
taken,  what  an  Imposition!  And 
undeniably,  visible  aggressive  “in- 
your-face”  homosexuality  imposes 
on  us  and  corrodes  our  cultural 
environment. 

Your  aim  is  more  than  to  be 
allowed  to  do  your  barbaric  things 
quietly  in  private.  As  you  have  to 
admit,  you  want  to  impose  your 
laws  and  your  warped  morality  on 
the  rest  of  us. 

Yet  even  you  see  the  problems 
with  consent  alone.  What  about 
age,  as  you  mention  it?  If  "con- 
sent" is  all  that  matters,  wby  have 
an  “age  of  consent"?  Define 
“adult"  for  me.  And  yes.  what 
about  mental  competence,  or  in- 
deed competence  itself?  What 
about  “permissible  levels  of  per- 
suasion"? Must  the  “consent"  be 
in  writing  or  is  it  Just  your  word 
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against  his.  or  hers,  as  to  whether 
anyone  consented?  And  just  what 
level  of  mutilation  is  acceptable  in 
your  proposed  new  world  as  some- 
thing to  which  someone  may  ethi- 
cally and  legally  consent? 

Yours, 

Stephen  Green 

Dear  Stephen, 

WHERE  exactly  did  I say  that  I 
condone  adultery?  Let  me  be  quite 
clear.  1 do  not  believe  that  monog- 
amous relationships  within  wed- 
lock are  uniquely  valid  or  moral 
arrangements  for  having  sex.  if, 
however,  monogamy  is  the  basis 
of  a relationship,  and  this  under- 
standing is  broken  behind  one 
partner's  back,  certainly  that  is  a 
betrayal  and  nothing  I have  said 
can  excuse  It 

Operation  Spanner,  and  the  sub- 
sequent trials  in  which  gay  men 
were  convicted  for  consensual  SM, 
cost  millions.  The  Whiplash  raid 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds.  I am  not  asking  for  any 
subsidy  so  the  public  expense  ar- 
gument is  risible. 

Spanner  has  been  the  sado-mas- 
ochists’  StonewelL  If  our  resulting  , 
visibility  offends  you  I suggest 
that  you  complain  to  Scotland 1 
Yard!  1 have  no  desire  to  impose 
my  own  morality  on  anyone.  I am 
simply  not  prepared  to  be  gov- 
erned by  yours  and  I make  no 
apology  for  fighting  back  when 
I'm  attacked. 

As  I said  before,  the  limits  of 
consent  are  a proper  subject  for 
debate.  The  point  is  to  balance 
freedom  of  choice  with  protection 
of  the  vulnerable.  Last  year,  a rape 
case  foundered  after  it  was 
revealed  that  the  alleged  victim 
had  SM  paraphernalia  and  por- 
nography in  her  room.  The  judge 
asked  the  jury  “what  was  this 
young  man  supposed  to  think?" 

He  was  supposed  to  think  that 
her  right  to  say  no  had  nothing  to 
do  with  her  sexual  preferences  (or 
her  sexual  history,  or  the  length  of 
her  skirt  !j.  The  protection  of  the 


law  should  not  depend  on  confor- 
mity with  outmoded  chastity 
taboos. 

Focus  on  consent  protects  ev- 
erybody’s right  to  say  no  as  well 
as  yes.  This  is  one  reason  why 
paternalistic  moralists  oppose  it! 

Yours, 

Spencer  Woodcock 

Dear  Spencer, 

THANK  you  for  your  fox,  but  you 
have  not  answered  any  of  my 
questions.  Let  me  give  you 
another  chance. 

Now,  don’t  take  this  the  wrong 
way,  but  only  a sexual  dead-end. 
someone  with  no  future,  someone 
with  no  stake  in  our  society  and 
its  stability,  could  disbelieve  “that 
monogamous  relationships  within 
wedlock  are  uniquely  valid". 

It  was  interesting  that  you  cite 
saving  money  as  a reason  for 
abolishing  the  criminal  offences 
which  inconvenience  you.  The 
West  trial,  the  Clowes  and  Guin- 
ness trials,  also  cost  vast  sums  of 
money.  In  a civilised  society,  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  is  a 
just  and  Godly  use  of  taxpayers’ 
money.  Financing  the  depraved 
lifestyles  of  the  wicked  is  not. 

So  why  forbid  the  inhuman 
things  which  you  and  your 
friends  do  to  each  other?  Firstly, 
your  body  is  not  yours,  but  God’s. 
You  only  hold  it  on  trust. 
Secondly,  every  young  man  or 
woman  recruited  to  your  lifestyle 
of  disease,  degradation  and  death, 
through  publicity,  or  your  own 
efforts,  is  a victim  of  it.  Your 
crimes  are  not  “victimless"  at  all. 

Thirdly,  your  brutality  soils  all 
of  us.  No  man  is  an  island,  each  of 
us  is  a part  of  the  whole.  We  throw 
Cain's  heartlessness  back  In  his 
face,  and  take  responsibility  for 
each  other. 

Such  concern  for  others  stems 
from  this  nation's  Christian  heri- 
tage, and  you  would  throw  it 
away.  But  your  brave  new  world 
of  individualism,  libertarianism 
and  unrestrained  hedonism  offers 


muse  for  Eliot  ...  I believe^ 
his  anti-Semitic  poetry  is  bpo* 
very  high  order  and  profoundly 
noxious.  It  is  art  speech  and  hate 
speech.”  His  conclusion  is  that 
Eliot’s  poetry  should  not  be  cen- 
sored: for  one  thing,  it  is  too  good. 
“We  must  contest  that  poetry,  wim 
strategies  that  acknowledge  both 
its  value  and  its  menace.  One 
reasons,  then  one  remonstrates — 
one  censures,  one  does  not 
censor." 

In  the  same  way,. -I  suppose, 
Gascoigne  is  a violent  player  -on 
the  pitch  as  welL  Maybe  Julius's 
lecture  is  the  equivalent  of -the 
yellow  card,  meaning:  we  want  to 
continue  enjoying  your  talent  but 
we  demand  that  you  straighten  up 
your  life. 

FRIDAY:  I see  Lord  Gladwyn,  the 
former  Gladwyn  Jebb,  has  died.. 
He  was  a former  Ambassador  to 
Paris  and  a fine  man,  though  he 
didn’t  half  go  on.  A colleague  Of 
mine  met  him  at  a Liberal  party 
reception,  and  found  himself  ha- 
rangued— in  German,  a language 

he  does  not  speak.  After.  20  min-, 
utes,  Jebb  said  something  in  what 
was  clearly  an  Interrogative  tone. 
My  friend  said;  “Oh,  I think  you 
just  go  to  the  bar  and  help  your- 
self!” Jebb  glowered,  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  stalked  off. 


decent  people  and  their  children  a 
hell  on  earth. 

Yours, 

Stephen  Green 

Dear  Stephen, 

WOOOOOOO ...  I never  realised 
that  hate  was  a "family  value ’T 
Contrary  to  yoor  apparent  as- 
sumption, rm  not  gay  myself,  but  1 
will  never  accept  that  lesbians, 
gays  or  bisexuals  are  less  worthy 
of  respect  and  regard  because  of 
their  sexual  orientation. 

I count  among  my  friends  sado- 
maaoChists,  sex  workers,  transves- 
tites and  fetishists,  people  who 
believe  in  monogamy  and  the  star- 
tlingly promiscuous.  I see  no 
moral  dimension  to  this.  So  long 
as  they  involve  only  consenting 
adults,  all  these  choices  should  be 
legally  equivalent. 

Ethically,  it  depends  on  alto- 
gether different  issues,  like 
whether  you  treat  your  partner 
(or  partners)  with  consideration, 
honesty  and  respect,  and  we  both 
know  that  marriage  is  no  guaran- 
tee of  that! 

Do  try  to  remember,  Stephen, 
your  God  is  not  mine.  Though 
society  still  needs  ethics,  these  can 
only  have  a common  currency  if 
they  are  based  on  a consensus 
about  what  is  right  and  wrong. 

Reasonable  people  in  this  soci- 
ety are  united  in  abhorrence  of 
rape,  child  abuse  and  non  consen- 
sual assault  It’s  time  the  judicial 
system  focused  on  real  crimes  like 
these  and  stopped  harassing  con- 
senting adults  on  behalf  of  the 
prudish  and  narrow  minded. 

Any  new  consensus  must  be 
based  on  protection  of  the  vulnera- 
ble, the  right  to  decide  what  to  do 
with  our  own  bodies  and  respect 
for  other  people's  choices.  Ironi- 
cally, these  principles  are  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  much 
traditional  religious  teaching. 

Who  was  it  that  said,  “Judge 
not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged!"? 
Ring  any  bells  Stephen?  No?  Neva: 
mind.  I don't  suppose  it  was  any- 
one connected  with  your  religion! 

Yours. 

Spencer  Woodcock 

Dear  Spencer, 

THANK  you  for  your  last  fox. 
Your  "consensus  about  right  and 
wrong”  cannot  exist  without  a 
common  starting  point  which  in 
our  case,  we  clearly  have  not  got 

For  me  (and  for  the  British  con- 
stitution), God  makes  the  law,  and 
it  ls  the  duty  of  human  beings  and 
their  institutions  to  obey  it  when 
they  foil  They  can  find  forgive- 
ness in  Christ  (to  whom  all  judg- 
ment is  given,  and  who  also  said 
“Judge  righteous  judgment"!),  but 
if  they  rebel  against  the  Laws  of 
God  and  the  gospel,  they  are 
damned,  individual  and  nation 
alike. 

As  an  example  of  the  latter,  just 
consider  the  social  disintegration 
of  the  UK  under  successive  God- 
less governments  during  the  past 
40  years.  But  for  you,  Spencer, 
man  makes  the  law,  and  as  man 
makes  the  law,  what  better  man 
than  you  to  make  it? 

Even  if  I were  to  accept  that 
mankind  can  invent  its  own  laws, 
which  I don't,  then  law  drafted  by 
and  for  the  convenience  of  pro- 
claimed, proud-of-it  torturers  and 
their  perverted,  willing  victims  is 
unlikely  to  be  good  law.  Despite 
asking  you  repeatedly,  you  failed 
to  show  me  that  it  is  even  intellec- 
tually self-coherent 

Perhaps  the  European  Court 
will  help  you  Impose  your  law  on 
the  rest  of  us,  but  I am  a man  too, 
and  by  your  rules,  I can  reject  it.  I 
will  not  have  you  and  your  “sex- 
positive”,  life-negative  friends, 
rather  than  Almighty  God,  defin- 
ing law  and  morality  for  me.  So 
you  understand,  I just  will  not 
consent  to  it. 

Yours, 

Stephen  Green 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 
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Mattti&w  Engel  asks  what  if  the  Hungarian  uprising  and  Suez  hadn’t  happened  together? 
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Sometimes  it  just 
rains  history.  This 
may  be  a matter  of 
simple,  eerie  coinci- 
dence. The  writers 
Aldous  Huxley  and 
CS  Lewis  died  within  hours  of 
each  other  on  November  22, 1963, 
but  the  obituarists  hardly  noticed- 
it  was  the  day  President  Kennedy 
was  assassinated.  On  the  night  of 
October  IS,  1964,  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 

Home  and  Nikita  Khrushchev 

men.  with  little  in  common  — both 
fell  from  power,  the  day  before 
China  exploded  its  first  atom 
bomb. 

Forty  years  ago  this  week,  two 
great  dramas  of  the  post-war  era 
came  to  a crisis.  Over  the  next  few 
days,  people  will  be  raking  over 
the  cold  embers  of  the  Suez  Crisis 
and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Hunga- 
ry. History  is  usually  considered 
in  straight  lines.  But  reality  is 
more  messy.  It  was  especially 
messy  as  October  turned  to  No- 
vember in  1956.  The  question  that 
has  never  been  answered  (and 
rarely  posed)  is  to  what  axtent  the 
timing  of  these  events  affected 
their  outcome.  It  is  possible  to 
hypothesise  that  if  there  had  been 
no  war  in  the  Middle  East  the 
next  33  years  of  Communist  rule 
in  Eastern  Europe  would  have 
been  very  different. 

Many  events  were  crammed 
into  one  fortnight  On  October  23. 
1956,  the  Hungarians,  encouraged 
by  anti-Soviet  unrest  in  Poland,  i 
rose  in  revolt  Young  people  at-  | 
tacked  tanks  with  their  hare  ; 
hands.  By  October  26.  the 
reformer  Imre  Nagy  was  in  power 
and  promising  democratization. 
There  was  no  immediate  Soviet 
response.  On  October  29,  a leader 
in  the  Times  proclaimed:  “The 
Hungarian  people  are  winning. 
They  have  broken  the  gates  of 
their  prison  . . . armed  with  little 
but  their  despair  and  courage  and 
unity,  [they]  have  wrought  a 
change  that  will  transform  far 
more  than  Hungary.” 

But  that  night  the  Israelis 
launched  their  assault  on  the  Suez 
Canal,  recently  nationalised  by 
President  Nasser.  It  seems  likely 
that  two  items  of  news  reached 
Moscow  on  the  afternoon  of  Octo- 
ber 30:  Nagy's  decision  to  abolish 
the  one-party  system,  and  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, Sir  Anthony  Eden,  to  the 
warring  parties  in  the  Middle 
East  — effectively  an  ultimatum 
to  Nasser,  since  Britain  and 
France  were  colluding  with  Israel- 
On  October  31.  Britain  and 
France  began  bombing  Egyptian 
airfields.  By  that  time  the  Soviet 
Praesldium  appears  to  have  de- 
cided that  the  Hungarians  would 
have  to  be  crushed.  Before  dawn 
on  November  4.  15  Soviet  ar- 
moured divisions,  equipped  with 
6,000  tanks,  took  control  of  the 
country.  Nagy’s  last  despairing 
message  ended:  “I  hereby  inform 
the  people  of  Hungary  and  world 
opinion  of  the  situation.”  World 
opinion  was  somewhat  distracted. 

There  now  seems  to  be  a histori- 
cal inevitability  about  the  inva- 
sion of  Hungary.  We  assume  that 
the  Russians  would  never  volun- 
tarily allow  one  of  their  subject 
nations  its  freedom  but  it  did  not 
seem  that  way  in  1956.  It  was  not 
only  the  Times  and  the  Hungar- 
ians who  were  deceived:  the  CIA 
director,  Allen  Dulles,  said  there 
had  been  “a  miracle". 

Stalin  had  been  dead  for  more 
than  three  years,  and  the  tyranny 
that  had  reached  its  peak  in  the 
early  1960s  had  been  mitigated. 
Nagy  had  come  to  power  In  Hun- 
gary in  1953  and  embarked  on 
what  was  known  as  the  New 
Course:  an  emphasis  on  consumer 
goods  rather  than  heavy  industry. 


Aldous  Huxley ...  a death 
somewhat  overlooked 
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THE  Manchester  Guardian’s 
famous  attacks  on  Britain’s 
Suez  policy  — “an  act  of  folly 
without  justification”  (October 
31, 1956),  “hideously  miscalcu- 
lated and  utterly  immoral”  (No- 
vember 5) — came  when  the 
paper  was  itself  in  turmoil. 

On  October  31  there  was  a 
change  of  editor,  one  of  only  six 
this  century.  AP  Wadsworth 
retired  through  ill-health  and 
died  four  days  later.  The  paper's 
staff  were  preoccupied  by  inter- 
nal politics  and  not  ideally  pre- 
pared for  Suez  and  Hungary. 

The  forceful  response  of  the 
new  editor.  Alastair  Hethering- 
ton,  is  now  seen  as  one  of  the 
greatest  episodes  in  the  news- 
paper’s history.  Not  everyone 
was  so  certain  at  the  time.  In 
1982,  when  the  Guardian 
refused  to  share  national  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Falklands  war, 
there  was  vulgar  abuse  from  the 
Sun  and  mild  chuntering  else- 
where. During  Suez,  public  reac- 
tion was  much  stronger. 

The  London  staff  worked  in  a 
Fleet  Street  office,  behind  a 
plate-glass  window.  Someone 
bashed  it  in.  “We  were  pretty 
much  living  In  a state  of  siege," 
recalls  Harold  Jackson,  then  a 
sab-editor,  later  a distinguished 
foreign  correspondent.  "Luck- 
ily, there  was  a little  alley  down 
(beside.  We  had  to  sneak  away 
just  to  get  to  the  pub.” 

It  seems  to  be  a myth  that  cir- 
culation fen  because  of  the 
paper’s  stand:  the  figures  for 
November  1956  were  up  five  per 
cent  The  main  internal  opposf- 
- Son  came  from  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  composing  room. 
Mr  Bigglestone,  who  objected  to 
Hetheringtoa’s  revolutionary 
typographical  decision  to  ran 
his  November  5 leader  across 
two  columns. 

Not  everything  about  the 
Guardian’s  coverage  of  Suez 
was  glorious.  The  story  goes 
that  foe  reporter  sent  with  the 
British  task  force  was  so  ap- 
palled by  Government  policy 
that,  in  protest,  he  refused  to 
file  reports.  This  was  too  much 
even  for  a liberal  paper.  When 
he  came  home  he  was  fired. 


a partial  reversal  of  collectivisa- 
tion, and  a downgrading  of  every- 
thing Russian.  Nagy  had  been 
ousted  in  1955  and  his  liberalisa- 
tion checked.  But  the  response  of 
the  Hungarians  was  a classic  ex- 
ample of  the  way  revolutionary 
pots  are  more  likely  to  boil  over 
when  their  lids  have  been  loos- 
ened a little. 

In  February  1956.  Khrushchev, 
as  Soviet  Communist  leader,  had 
denounced  Stalin.  In  April,  he  had 
visited  Britain  with  the  Premier. 
Nikolai  Bulganin,  preaching  mu- 
tual co-existence.  The  B and  K 
Show  had  been  foe  media  event  of 
foe  year.  Khrushchev  had  repor- 
tedly said  that  if  be  were  British, 
he  would  vote  Tory.  Thousands  of 
Stalin's  prisoners  were  released 
or,  if  that  was  too  late,  posthu- 
mously rehabilitated. 

Post-Stalinism  was  not  yet  In 
the  straitjacket  it  would  wear  for 
the  next  three  decades.  If  Nagy 
had  not  overplayed  his  hand  by 
declaring  withdrawal  from  the 
Warsaw  Part,  he  might  have  got 
away  with  it  And  what  if  foe  west 
had  been  able  to  concentrate? 

There  was  another  complica- 
tion. President  Eisenhower  was 
I dealing  with  foe  little  matter  that 
! sends  US  policy  into  narcolepsy 
every  fourth  November  he  was 
up  for  re-election  on  November  6. 
Indeed,  much  of  foe  Washington 
officials'  fury  about  Britain’s  be- 
haviour seems  to  have  been  gen- 
erated by  their  belief  that  it  bad 
complicated  the  President’s  most 
urgent  concern.  It  now  seems  ex- 
traordinary that  a US  President 
could  effectively  repudiate  Israel, 
as  Eisenhower  did.  days  before  an 
election.  But  in  1956,  foe  Jewish 
vote  was  so  overwhelming!  y Dem- 
ocratic that  it  was  hardly  a factor 
in  foe  Republicans’  calculations. 

Public  opinion  was  looking  else- 
where. There  was  a huge  protest 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  but  this  was 
against  foe  Suez  action,  not  Hun- 
gary. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in 
normal  times  opinion  would  not 
have  reacted  for  more  forcefully 
against  foe  Soviet  Union. 

But  foe  western  alliance  was 
riven.  And  it  was  hardly  in  a 
position  to  exert  any  moral  auth- 
oity  against  foe  Communists.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  accusing  Brit- 
ain of  barbarism.  Bulganin  cabled 
Eden:  “We  are  filled  with  determi- 
nation to  use  force  to  crush  foe 
aggressors."  “Oblivious  of  Hunga- 
ry.” Eden  wrote  sadly  In  his  mem- 
oirs. “the  Russians  felt  they  could 
snarl  with  foe  pack."  And  so  they 
could.  There  was  a substantial 
body  of  thought  in  the  world  that 
the  real  danger  to  world  peace 
came  from  Britain's  reversion  to 
imperialist  bossiness,  rather  than 
from  Nasser  or  Khrushchev.  So 
foe  west  had  no  chance  to  exert 
any  kind  of  moral  authority. 
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THIS  argument  formed 
part  of  the  Commons 
attack  on  Eden  by  foe 
Labour  leader  Hugh 
GaitskelL  If  Suez  had 
tilted  the  balance 
towards  Russian  intervention  in 
Hungary,  he  considered  foe  Gov- 
ernment’s action  inexcusable:  “If 
In  any  way  Britain  had  destroyed 
the  most  hopeful,  encouraging 
and  heart-raising  events  since 
1945  they  were  profoundly  guilty.” 
Sir  William  Hayter,  Britain's 
Ambassador  in  Moscow  at  foe 
time,  thought  foe  Soviet  leader- 
ship was  hopelessly  split  between 
the  strong-arm ers  and  liberals.  He 
suspected  Khrushchev  might  orig- 
inally have  wanted  to  hold  off  in 
Hungary  to  strengthen  Soviet 
moral  authority  over  Suez. 

But  Nasser  was  a Soviet  ally. 
And  Moscow  could  do  nothing  to 
help  him  without  a precipitating  a 
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A world  distracted  In  1956 . . . Russian  tanks  in  Hungary,  and  the  Royal  Navy  in  Egypt 


world  war.  "The  Soviet  govern- 
ment could  not  do  much  for 
Egypt,”  Hayter  wrote  later,  “and 
could  not  take  two  simultaneous 
defeats,  Egypt  and  Hungary.” 

We  now  have  a few  fragments  of 
first-hand  information  to  guide  us 
further.  Notes  made  at  foe  time  by 
a Kremlin  apparatchik,  VN  Mai  in. 


are  quoted  by  Timothy  Garton 
Ash  in  the  latest  New  York 
Review  of  Books.  “If  we  depart 
from  Hungary,”  Khrushchev  sup- 
posedly said,  “it  will  give  a great 
boost  to  foe  Americans,  English 
and  French  — the  Imperialists. 
They  will  perceive  it  as  weakness 
on  our  part  and  will  go  on  to  the 


offensive  ...  To  Egypt  they  will 
then  add  Hungary.” 

The  world  did  avoid  a complete 
catastrophe  in  foe  week  that 
ranks  with  the  Cuba  crisis  of  1962 
as  foe  most  dangerous  in  post-war 
history.  And  whatever  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  Britain’s  interven- 
tion at  Suez,  it  is  unlikely  that  foe 


PHOTOMONTAGE.  ROGER  TOOTH 

last  40  years  in  the  Middle  East 
would  have  gone  very  differently. 
By  November  8.  Britain  and 
France  were  backing  down.  But 
could  an  alternative  scenario 
have  saved  Eastern  Europe  from 
33  of  foe  last  40  years  under  tyr- 
anny? The  answer  is  a definite 
maybe. 


The  last  of  a very  long  line  gives  up 


Francis  Fulford,  whose  family  have  owned 
Great  Fulford,  Devon  for  800  years,  laments  the 
sale  t)f  the  Estcourt  estate  in  Gloucester 


‘ Jesmonfl  Sofoerim  Esctourt  on  the  family  landPHOTOoiAPtt  David  MowELis 


ESTCOURT  is  selling  Est- 
court What  does  that 
mean?  That  the  last  mem- 
ber of  foe  Estcourt  family 
is  finally  selling  his  1,400  acre 
estate  in  Gloucestershire  and 
ending  700  years  of  ownership. 

Some  no  doubt  will  open  a 
bottle  of  champagne  — or  elder- 
berry wine  — and  celebrate  as  yet 
one  more  of  England's  dwindling 
band  of  squires  gives  up  foe  un- 
equal struggle.  Others,  of  a more 
romantic  bent  will  shed  a tear  as 
another  fragment  of  history  and 
tradition  disintegrates.  And  a 
email  minority  of  Darwinians 
will  see  it  as  all  part  of  evolution. 
The  late  Nicholas  Ridley  was  of 
this  school  of  thought  and  horri- 
fied foe  Historic  Houses  Associa- 
tion by  remarking,  at  their  AGM, 
that  perhaps  anciens  pauures 


should  make  way  for  nauoeaux 
riches  rather  than  ask  foe  Gov- 
ernment for  more  tax  breaks  and 
grants. 

Personally,  I have  mixed  feel- 
ings. I am  sad  because  I am  a 
romantic  but  I also  have  a sneak- 
ing sympathy  with  Ridley's  view 
! and  have  always  thought  that  foe 
! hysterical  reaction  to  his  sugges- 
I tion  was  overdone,  since  the  vast 
' majority  of  owners  of  Historic 
Houses  are  descended  from  non- 
veaux  riches  themselves  who.  at 
some  past  time,  bought  out  an  old 
family  like  the  Estcourts.  Per- 
haps I ought  to  declare  an  inter- 
est. I live  in  a crumbling  mass  of 
masonry  called  Fulford,  which 
my  family  have  owned  for  800 
years. 

It  is  a miracle  that  families  like 
the  Estcourts,  or  mine,  have  sur- 


vived. For  foe  best  part  of  a 
hundred  years  everyone  has  been 
predicting  our  demise  regularly 
and  with  some  justification. 
About  three-quarters  of  country 
estates  have  vanished  in  foe  last 
century  and  of  the  remainder 
many  are  only  a shadow  of  what 
they  were. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  there 
are  only  about  1,200  landed  es- 
tates, complete  with  house  and 
park,  left  in  England,  which 
means  we  must  now  qualify  as  an 
endangered  species.  Some  people  . 
seem  to  think  so  and  have  foe 
cheek  to  refer  to  our  houses  as 
part  of  the  National  Heritage.  I 
don’t  hold  with  this  view,  as  foe 
only  time  foe  nation  took  any 
interest  in  mine  was  when  Crom- 
well tried  to  knock  it  down  with 
cannon  in  1645. 

The  idea  has  somehow  caught 
on,  hence  the  latest  proposal  to 
allow  funding  for  privately- 
owned  houses  from  foe  National 
Lottery.  I suspect  that  there  will 
be  a certain  amount  of  opposition 
to  this  proposal,  but  really  no  one 


should  get  worked  up  about  it. 
Houses  can  already  apply  for 
grants  from  English  Heritage,  but 
very  few  owners  bother  as  the 
extra  cost  and  foe  paperwork  are 
horrendous  and  normally  out- 
weigh the  grant. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
terms  and  conditions  for 
National  Lottery  money  are  go- 
ing to  be  any  Less  rigid  than  for 
grant  aid,  so  those  who  worry 
about  working-class  gambling 
habits  being  used  to  finance  the 
idle  rich  in  country  bouses  can 
relax. 

Actually,  most  owners  are  cer- 
tainly not  rich  and  few  are  idle. 
They  and  their  families  have  only 
survived  foe  combined  efforts  of 
successive  Liberal,  Conservative 
and  Labour  governments  to  de- 
stroy them  by  adjusting  to  foe 
times,  shrewd  financial  planning.  | 
a willingness  to  make  sacrifices,  ( 
and  guts  — a determination  not 
to  let  politicians  take  their  inher- 
itance away  from  them  without  a , 
fight. 

Would  any  of  those  sitting  in  I 


their  centrally-heated  homes  cele- 
brating foe  demise  of  the  Est- 
courts survive  long  in  the  harsh 
reality  of  a large  house  with  in- 
sufficient income?  Not  that  foe 
Estcourts  are  selling  a large 
house  — they  knocked  theirs 
down  in  the  mid-1960s  and 
retreated  to  foe  dower  house.  All 
that  is  left  is  a glorious  park  to 
remind  us  of  a great  mansion. 

The  good  news  is  that  outline 
planning  permission  has  been 
given  for  a new  country  house  on 
the  site  of  foe  old.  So  perhaps 
some  new  family  will  build  and 
make  a valuable  addition  to  foe 
English  countryside. 

The  best  joke  is  that  foe  present 
Earl  Lloyd  George  of  Dwyfor  — 
the  greatgrandson  of  David 
Lloyd -George  who,  as  Chancellor, 
brought  in  the  famed  “people's 
budget"  in  1909  and  whose  hatred 
of  landowners  was  only  matched 
by  his  own  corruption  — has 
recently  joined  the  Historic 
Houses  Association.  The  old  buz- 
zard David  must  be  spinning  in 
his  grave. 
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There  are  more  goodies  at  next  month’s  London  Film  Festival  than  you  can 
a bag  of  popcorn  at.  Derek  Malcolm  presents  his  guide  to  the  best  ot  the 


THE  40th  London  Film 
Festival  has  had  a 
few  sticky  moments, 
plagued  as  it  was  by  the 
uncertainty  created  by 
the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  Jane  Campion’s  Portrait  Of  A 
Lady  But  it  has  benefited  from 
extra  sponsorship  and  is  thus  able 
to  mounta  good  many  more  special 
events  than  in  the  past 
It  has  also  found  itself  an  open- 
ing film  — the  American  success 
First  Wives  Club,  the  story  of  a 
trio  of  middle-aged  women  (Goldie 
Hawn,  Bette  Midler,  Diane  Keaton) 
deserted  by  their  husbands  and 
surveying  their  fixture  and  their 
wrinkles  with  a rheumy  eye. 

The  festival  ends  with  Bob 
Rafelson’s  thriller  Blood  And 
Wine,  starring  Jack  Nicholson.  In 
between  come  a plethora  of  films 
from  all  over  fixe  world;  many  will 
never  be  seen  again  here,  owing  to 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  mount- 
ing foreign  films  commercially  in 
Britain.  This  may  be  your  only 
chance  to  see  those  that  haven't 
yet  found  UK  distributors. 

BRITAIN 

The  quality  of  the  British  section 
Is  often  a matter  of  luck.  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  yean  l ife*  Secrets 
And  Lies,  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed. Others,  like  Branagh's 
Hamlet  are  not  yet  ready  But  two 
leading  lights  of  the  British  cin- 
ema are  represented  — Ken  Loach 
with  Carla's  Song  (November  22, 
Qdeon  West  End,  3.30pm  and  9pm) 
and  Stephen  Frears  with  The  Van 
(November  8,  Odeon  West  End. 
1.30am  and  6.30pm). 

The  most  controversial  may 
well  be  Nick  Broomfield's  Fetishes 
(November  8.  NFT,  4.15pm  and 
8.45pm),  “the  film  Channel  4 dare 
not  show",  an  in-your-face  look  at 
a New  York  S&M  parlour 
There  is  also  Gillies  Mackin- 
nan’s  Trojan  Eddie  (November 
12,  Odeon  West  End,  1.15pm  and 
6.15pm)  the  controversial  San 
Sebastian  Festival  winner  (booed 
for  getting  the  top  prize);  Nancy 
Meckler’s  Indian  Summer  (Nov- 
ember 17,  NFT  4.15pm),  about  an 
HIV-positive  dancer;  Coky  Gied- 
roye's  Stella  Does  Tricks  (Nov- 
ember 12,  Odeon  West  End,  1.15pm 
and  6.15pm).  the  story  of  a teenage 
prostitute  in  Glasgow,  and  rock 
star  Chris  Rea's  La  Passlone 
(November  14.  Odeon  West  End, 

1 _30pm  and  &30pm) . 

Also  to  be  noted  are  Andrew 
Kotting’s  Gallivant  (November 
19.  NFT.  2pm  and  6.15pm),  a rare  if 
eccentric  British  road  movie,  and. 
Shane  Meadows's  Small  Time 
(November  8 at  8.30pm  and  Nov- 
ember 10  at  1.15pm.  Museum  Cin-  1 
ema),  a lively  thriller  made  on  a 
tiny  budget  in  the  Midlands. 

Some  of  these  films  will  proba- 
bly end  up  on  TV,  buta  large  num- 
ber will  get  cinema  releases. 

EUROPE 

The  European  selection  is  domi- 
nated by  large  sections  for  Spanish 
and  French  cinema.  There  are  16 
features  from  Spain  (easily  a 
record)  and  it  may  sometimes  be  a 
case  of  ‘Nevermind  the  quality. . ." 

There's  a special  gala  screen- 
ing for  Manuel  Gomez  Pereira’s 
Mouth  To  Mouth,  described  as 
the  best  comedy  to  come  out  of 
Spain  since  Women  On  The  Verge 
Of  A Nervous  Breakdown  (Novem- 
ber 12,  Odeon  West  End.  4pm  and 
9pm).  But  even  more  successful  at 
the  Spanish  box-office  has  been 
Agustin  Diaz  Yanes’s  Nobody  Will 
Speak  Of  Us  When  We  Are  Dead 
(November  14,  Odeon  West  End. 
1.15pm  and  6.15pm),  which  won 
eight  Goya  awards.  It’s  about  a 
Spanish  prostitute  (Victoria  Abril) 
working  in  Mexico  who  returns 
home  in  an  attempt  to  take  her  life 
into  her  own  hands. 

Other  highlights  could  be  Julio 
Medem’s  Earth  (November  8. 

Odeon  West  End,  1pm  and  6pm) 
and  Carlos  Saura's  Taxi  (Novem- 
ber 16  at  8.45pm  and  November  18 
at  1.15pm,  Odeon  West  End). 

Patrice  Leconte's  Ridicule,  an 
Ironic  comedy  set  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XVL  is  the  French  gala 
(November  14,  9pm  and  4pm, 
Odeon  West  End).  But  there  is 
unlikely  to  be  a better  prospect 
than  Jacques  Audiard's  A Self 
Made  Hero,  a deserved  hit  at 
Cannes.  starring  La  Heine’s  direc- 
tor; Mathieu  Kassovitz  (November 
8,  Odeon  Haymarket,  8.4Spm). 

Other  highlights  include  Raul 
Ruiz's  Three  Lives  And  Only  One 
Death,  with  Marcello  Mastroianni 
at  his  best  (November  10  at  8.45pm 
and  November  11  at  &30pm.  Odeon 
West  End);  Claude  Nuridsany's 
Microcosmos,  a remarkable  epic 


Up  . ■ . The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on 
the  US.  as  it  stages  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It's  1865,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln's  visit  to  Our  American  Cousin 
at  Washington's  Ford  Theater  is, 
frankly,  not  quite  as  relaxing  as  he'd 
planned.  A shot  rang  out ...  one  of 
several  explosive  moments  as 
American  theatre  takes  shape. 

Up . . . The  earty  post-war  period, 
and  American  theatre  Is  enjoying  a 
boom.  Williams’s  Streetcar  Named 
Desire  and  Millar's  Death  Of  A 
Salesman  dominate  Broadway; 
foot-tappin',  thigh -slap pin'  musicals 
(Oklahoma!,  West  Side  Story)  make 
toadsamoney;  high-profile  off- 
B roadway  productions  (Who’s  Afraid 
Of  Virginia  Woolf?)  win  acclaim. 

Away . . . The  mid-nineties,  and 
American  theatre  is  enjoying  a 
boom.  Streetcar  Named  Desire 
comes  to  London's  West  End  In 
December,  and  Death  Of  A Sales- 
man opens  next  week  at  the 
National;  bal!-breakin\  hip-swingin’ 
musicals  rake  it  in  (Smokey  Joe’s 
Cate  opened  last  week);  high-profile 
off-West  End  productions  gamer 
plaudits  (Who's  Afraid  Of  Virginia 
WboffT).  Then  there's  Sam  Shepard, 
Nell  Simon,  and . . . well,  you  get  the 
picture.  It's  an  invasion. 
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So  good  it  hurts  . . . clockwise 
from  top,  Jack  Nicholson  in 
Blood  And  Wine;  Td  Rather  Not 
Give  My  Name’  in  the 
documentary  Fetishes;  and 
Geoffrey  Rush  in  Shine 
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Festival  top  1 0 


Shine  (Scott  Hicks,  Australia) 

Piccadilly  (EA  Dupont  UK) 

A Self  Made  Hero  (Jacques  Audiard,  France) 
Deep  Crimson  (Mexico) 

Prisoner  Of  The  Mountain  (Sergei  Bodrov. 
Kazakhstan/Russia) 

The  Promise  (Jean-Pierre/Luc  Darden ne.  Belgium) 
Chronicle  Of  A Disappearance  (Elia  Suleiman, 
Palestine) 

milage  Of  Dreams  (Higashi  Yolshi,  Japan) 

The  Spitfire  Grill  (Lee  David  Zlotoff,  US) 

Earth  (Julio  Medern,  Spain) 


Guardian  interviews 


Everyone  will  want  to  sit  in  on  David  Cronenberg^ 
talk  with  J G Ballard  (November  10,  NFT,  6.45pm), 
and  the  Japanese  will  be  fighting  over  tickets  for 
Takeshi  Kitano's  Interview  (November  19,  NFT, 
9pm).  Steve  Buscemi  (Tree  Lounge),  Terry 
Gilliam.  Stephen  Frears  (The  Van).  Harry 
Pelafonte  (Kansas  City)  and  Eric  Ambler  (The 
Way  Ahead)  are  also  baring  theJr  souls.  There  will 
be  masterclasses  from  screenwriters  David  and 
Janet  Peoples,  Robert  Altman  and  one  of  the 
greatest  cinematographers.  Christopher  Doyle 
(Chungking  Express,  Temptress  Moon). 


Tobias  Chapman  went  to  the  Globe  theatre  - and  he’ll  never  sit  through  a Shakespeare  play  again 


Going  ■ • • The  Tyneside  lad  and 
brother  of  Ridley  graduates  from 
selling  anti-perspirant  — as  director 

of  commercials — to  selling  himself, 
in  Hollywood.  Both  create  a stink: 
Top  Gun  and  Beverly  Hills  Cop  2 are 
Tinseltown's  two  biggest  hits  In 
consecutive  years  in  the  eighties. 

Going . . . Critical  favour  proves 
hard  to  come  by.  Tony's  Last  Boy 
Scout  and  Days  Of  Thunder  are.  as 
usual,  slick,  stylish  pap.  He  directs  a 
Tarantino— Tow  Romance— and 
even  that’s  no  great  success.  The 
brothers  Scott  buy  Shepperton 
studios  — but  the  blundering 
Hollywood  mayhem  goes  on. 

Gone . . . Wor  Tony's  latest  venture. 
The  Fan,  has  De  Niro  as  an  obses- 
sive knife-maker  who  stalks  Wesley 
Snipes's  baseball  star,  ft’s  not  been 
a riotous  triumph  in  the  United 

Slates,  and  for  once  even  the  puntere 
seem  to  have  deserted  the  Golden 
Geordle.  His  compatriots  can 
check  out  the  psycho-sta/k-fast 
later  this  week. 


Stand  by  me 


THE  builders  have  taken  over 
the  stage  at  the  Globe  in 
London.  Having  opened  for  a 
short  four-week  run,  allowing 
Mark  Rylance  and  his  players  to 
test  out  the  stage  with  The  Two 
Gentlemen  Of  Verona,  the  theatre 
will  now  be  dosed  Until  June  next 
year  while  they  complete  it  and 
the  adjoining  Shakespeare  centre. 
It  couldn't  reopen  too  soon;  it  pro- 
vides one  of  the  best  Shakespeare 
experiences  in  town. 

But  I was  hesitant  before  my 
first  visit  Half  the  audience  stand 
up  just  as  they  did  when  Shake- 
speare was  artistic  director:  so 
how  would  I manage  to  stand  for 
the  whole  three  hours?  What  if  I 
needed  to  go  to  the  toilet?  My  anxi- 
ety proved  unfounded.  I tried  it 
once  and  went  back  twice.  1 never 


want  to  sit  down  for  a Shakespeare 
again;  he  wrote  them  with  stand- 
ing in  mind. 

Michael  Biliington  got  only  half 
the  experience  when  he  renewed 

tile  first  night  of  Two  Gentlemen, 
for  he  sat  down.  He  had  positioned 
himself  away  from  the  action. 
Standees  occupy  the  heart  of  the 
theatre,  right  under  the  noses  of 
the  actors,  and  there  is  nothing 
like  staring  up  the  nose  of  a Shake* 
spearian  player  to  get  the  full  truth 
of  a performance;  every  nuance, 
gesture  and  every  single  breath- 

standing  kicks.  It's  a third  of 
the  price  of  sitting,  for  a start — 
you  get  bargain  Bard,  only  £5.  Sit- 
ters need  a further  £)  on  top  of  the 
£12-£16  seat  price  just  to  hire  a 
cushion.  Poorsouls.  Standers  have 
lo  take  along  a flask  of  coffee,  and 
sandwiches.  It's  not  that  you  feel 
peckish  in  the  middle  of  a solilo- 
quy but  you  do  feel  left  out  in  the 


interval  If  you  don't  have  slacks, 
as  other  standers  schooled  on 
Shakespeare  in  the  Park  unpack 
their  snacks. 

On  arrival  we  push  past  the 
hopefuls  queuing  for  returns,  pick 
up  our  tickets,  then  dart  around 
the  side  to  the  entrances  marked 
“Groundlings".  We  enter  a giant 
bear  pit,  with  a concrete  floor,  soft- 
ened sparingly  with  straw,  encir- 
cled by  the  Sitter's  Galleries. 

If  you’re  first  in,  you  head 
straight  for  the  front  because  the 
stage  is  high  enough  to  rest  your 
chin  on.  At  the  back,  there  is  a 
wall  for  the  weak-kneed  to  lean 
against,  but,  invariably,  a six- 
footer  positions  himself  in  front  of 
you  and  obstructs  your  view 

But  position  doesn’t  matter  so 
much.  If  you  aren’t  happy,  you  can 
always  mingle  — though  you 
□ever  want  to;  once  the  play  starts 
it  has  you  transfixed.  People  edge 
forward  until,  at  the  finish,  you 
are  all  pushed  up  against  the 
stage.  And  that  is  the  essence  of 
standing,  released  from  the  for- 
mality of  fixed  seats  in  rows  you 


are  free  to  be  drawn  in  by  the  play 
Biliington  couldn't  understand 
the  inclusion  of  music  in  Two  Gen- 
tlemen, with  no  scenery  upshift 
between  acts  what  is  it  covering  up 
for?  As  a Stander  you  understand, 
because  you  feel  like  you’re  on  the 
dancefloor  You  can  cheer,  boo, 
scream  and  even  heckle  and  not 
feel  self-conscious.  You  can  drop 
orange  peel  on  the  flooc  get  drunk. 
and,  as  the  evening  chm  seeps  in 
from  the  river  outside  grab  your 
partner  fbr  warmth — nothing 
leaves  you  more  able  to  feel  the 
emotion  induced  by  the  play 
The  players  and  builders  will  be 
meeting  soon  to  discuss  the  layout 
of  the  theatre  and  what  they  have 
learnt  from  the  short  test-run. 
Financially  it  was  a success,  with 
only  four  tickets  in  every  hundred 
left  unsold.  So  the  price  for  stand- 
ing will  hopefully  still  be  £5  when 
it  opens  next  year  with  a two-week 
summer  festivaL  I can't  advise  you 
to  book  now,  you  can’t — they 
won’t  have  chosen  the  next  play 
until  next  month.  But  I can  advise 
you  to  wait  with  baited  breath. 
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AMERICAN 
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WORLD  CINEMA 

The  best  of  the  i 
must  include 
Chronicle  Of  A 
a Palestinian's 
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ARCHIVE  RES1X 

An  important  part  of  the  festival 
programme,  this  year  this  section 
indudes  E A Dupont's  1929  thriller 
Piccadilly,  one  of  the  first  British 
classics;  Carol  Reed’s  The  Way 
Ahead;  George  Stevens's  Giant; 
and  F W Murnau’s  remarkable 
1926  work  Faust. 
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Playing 
the joker 

HHERE  were  a lot  of  bruised 
■ knees  in  Bournemouth  that 
m night  With  legs  tied 
together,  teams  had  to  hop  up 
and  down  a ramp,  negotiating 
damp  patches  which  made  them 

fall  over,  while  carrying  a tar- 
paulin of  water  which  they  were 
to  tip  into  a cylinder  The  team 
who  had  the  most  water  would 
go  to  the  next  round  in 
Switzerland.  In  1979,  it  was  the 
people  who  invented  games 
rather  than  the  participants 
who  apparently  took  the  drugs. 

The  grim-Caced  St  John’s 
Ambulance  crew  sat  huddled  in 
their  thermals,  not  really  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 
There  was  some  sort  of  job  cre- 
ation scheme  going  on  at  the 
overstaffed  scoreboard. 

Aron's  four  girls  and  boys  had 
slipped  over  at  least  three  times, 
but  managed  to  make  it  to  the 
cylinder,  where,  unaccountably, 
they  tipped  the  water  on  to  the 
grass.  Arun's  cheerleaders,  four 
boisterous  bathing  beauties 
(colour-coded  shower  caps  and 
one-piece  bloomers),  stopped 
bouncing  for  a moment  “Ho,  ho. 
dear  me,  that  is  what  you  call 
chagrin  on  the  faces  of  the  Aran 
team,"  said  Stuart  HalL 

Nothing  could  stop  Stuart  Hall 
being  cheerful.  He  would  have 
made  a lousy  war  correspon- 
dent. He  was  forever  putting  his 
arm  round  surly  Arthur  and 
inquiring  after  the  score  with  a 
beam  on  his  face.  Unfortunately, 
the  director  was  in  a foul  mood. 
Whenever  Hall  hymned 
Bournemouth  (“That's  the  scene 
in  front  of  the  pier  in  the  sun"), 
we  would  cut  to  boys  and  girls  in 
woolly  hats  and  scarves,  or  an 
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Comedy 
of  errors 


Mm  FAIRY-TALE  for 
grown-ups".  Fay 
Weldon  calls  her  new 
Radio  4 dramatisation  of  her 
novel.  The  Hearts  And  Lives  Of 
Men.  I call  it  wanting  to  have  it 
both  ways  — simple  and  sophis- 
ticated. emblematic  and  wry. 

The  series  is  set  in  “London’s 
swinging  sixties",  but  are  there 
any  new  ironies  to  be  squeezed 
from  that  decade?  We're 
promised  love  triumphing  over 
lust,  good  will  over  evil,  in  this 
tale  of  restorer  Helen  who  meets 
successful  art  exhibitor  Cliff  at 
an  opening,  repairing  to  dinner, 
bed,  and  the  conceiving  of  (lit- 
tle) NelL  Weldon's  last  radio  par- 
ody tired  in  all  directions,  its 
targets  spongy  soft,  so  this  new 
one  augured  lamentably 
Yet  episode  one  sparkled . 
chiefly  because  of  Weldon's  own 
narration  — rapid,  light  and  mis- 
chievous. which  you  knew  would 
have  been  rendered  by  most 
actresses  into  slow;  leaden,  and 
nudge-nudge.  Occasionally  the 
authorial  presence  was  overpow- 
ering. and  Weldon's  constant 
knowing  interjections  about  the 
sixties  might  have  become  tire- 
some. were  it  not  for  ex-BBC- 
drama  director's  Shaun 
MacLoughlin’s  pacy  production, 
made  independently  for  Radio  4 
in  the  fine  ex-BBC  Christchurch 
Studios  (the  paradoxes  of 
Producer  Choice  being  a fit 
subject  for  the  Weldon  wit). 

Nevertheless,  so  far  at  least 
it’s  hard  to  tell  what  its  point  is. 
a question  often  to  be  asked  of 
today's  radio  humour.  It  arose 


unsmiling  couple,  husband  in 
Russian  fur  hat  wife  with 
anorak  hood  polled  tight  This 
was.  after  all,  July 

The  games  rarely  made  any 
sense  and  Hall’s  explanations 
only  made  matters  worse. 
"You'Ve  got  a guy  here  who’s 
going  to  go  up  a slope  with  a bal- 
loon and  he’s  going  to  give  it  to 
his  mate  and  you've  got  to  go 
like  dynamite.”  How  would  they 
know  when  to  stop? 

The  best  games  in  It ‘s  A 
Knockout  (UK  Gold)  always 
involved  water  or  foam. 
Admittedly  there  was  one  where 
a woman  bouncing  on  a trampo- 
line with  a tennis  racket  had  to 
dodge  flying  packets  of  floor;  but 
that  looked  more  like  an  acci- 
dent waiting  to  happen.  The 
crunch  game,  as  far  as  one  could 
tell,  involved  PE  teachers  in 
short  shorts  writhing  in  foam 
while  carrying  footballs  and 
wearing  clowns'  feet.  It  was  a 
spectacle  to  make  heterosexual 
men  wish  they  were  gay 

When  it  was  first  broadcast 
between  1966  and  1962,  It’s  A 
Knockout  sometimes  felt  like 
compulsory  fun.  But  in  the  first 
of  a series  of  repeats,  it  was  a 
glimpse  into  a less  self-conscious 
world.  Its  successor  is  surely 
Tractor  Pulling  (Eurosport), 
where  the  tractors  are  like  lunar 
modules,  their  trailers  consist 
mostly  of  advertising  hoardings, 
hysteria  is  rife  and  the  object  of 
the  game  painfully  obscure. 
“Full  pull!  Full  pull!"  yelled  the 
commentator  at  this  interna- 
tional contest  in  Alsace.  What 
could  he  have  meant? 

"And  now.  from  Norwich,  it’s 
the  quiz  of  the  week.  It’s  the  Sale 
Of  The  Century!"  There’s  noth- 
ing like  an  ancient  game  show  to 
scratch  the  kitsch  itch  until  it 
bleeds.  Sadly,  Sale  Of  The 
Century  wasn’t  so  much  UK  Gold 
as  UK  dropped  the  baton  on  the 
back  straight  and  is  still  arguing 
about  whose  fault  it  was.  Some 
impostor  called  Peter  Marshall 
was  standing  in  for  Nicholas 
Parsons. 

There  were,  though,  some 
incidental  delights:  "Who  Is 
Harold  Pinter’s  wife?"  “Sylvia 
Plath."  The  object  here  was  to 
win  the  Citroen  AX,  resist  the 
temptation  to  buy  the  rubbishy 
kid's  go-hart,  and  go  home  with 
a year’s  supply  of  tights.  Annie 
from  London  will  be  back  next 
week  to  try  for  the  top  prize — 
a car — which  is  probably  by 
now  a cannibalised  wreck  in  a 
Hornchurch  breakers’  yard. 


again  during  My  Booze  Hell 
(Radio  4),  the  cod  autobiography 
of  one  Little  Johnny  Cartilage, 
member  of  an  ersatz  seventies 
family  pop  group  created  for  an 
Anglia  region  TV  series. 

Critics,  like  skating  competi- 
tion judges,  don't  like  to  give 
straight  sixes,  but  the  first 
episode  of  this  was  faultless, 
from  its  opening  moments  in 
which  Little  Johnny  confesses 
that  the  bare-breasted  woman 
whom  the  camera  always  spot- 
ted swaying  on  some  man’s 
shoulders  at  rock  concerts  was 
his  mum.  Packed  with  jokes 
about  media  cliches,  every  one  a 
winner,  this  was  a hilarious  take 
on  the  seventies,  and  its  accom- 
plished writer  and  star  Johnny 
Meres  should  have  left  it  at  that. 

But  he  didn’t  and,  despite  a 
frisky  final  part,  no  subsequent 
episode  lived  up  to  that  glitter- 
ing debut  The  series  has 
attracted  most  attention  for  the 
mock  interviews  by  Sue  Lawlex 
Melvyn  Bragg,  etc.  but  this  was 
its  least  inspired  idea:  there’s 
something  deeply  unfunny 
about  personalities  parodying 
themselves,  trying  to  show  that 
they’re  in  on  the  joke — unfail- 
ing proof  of  the  removal  of  a 
comic  work’s  subversion  glands. 
Why  Big  Johnny  didn’t  you 
retire  after  one  round? 

Russian  Revelation  (Classic 
FM)  piles  on  the  hype  and  awe, 
□ever  letting  ns  forget  that  it's 
bringing  us  previously  unheard 
treasures  Cram  the  Russian 
archives,  but  in  last  week's  pro- 
gramme on  pianist  Sviatoslav 
Richter  this  was  justified:  sub- 
lime playing  was  intercut  with 
interesting  background  mater- 
ial about  the  Russian  way  or  hot- 
housing  prodigies.  But  the 
music  programme  of  the  week 
was  Radio  3’s  Between  The  Ears, 
which  worked  its  way  through 
Beethoven's  Fifth  symphony, 
mixing  jazzy  computer-assisted 
soft  rock,  with  fragments  of 
rehearsal,  slivers  of  music 
appreciation,  and  even  alterna- 
tives which  the  maestro  dis- 
carded. But  nowhere  did  Alan 
Hall's  inspired  composite  sound 
like  sampled  tricksiness;  on  the 
contrary,  this  was  a superb  way 
of  showing  not  only  how  deeply 
the  symphony  had  penetrated 
our  every  musical  idiom,  but 
also  making  you  rethink  its  con- 
stituent ideas.  A speedy  repeat  is 
warranted  — on  Radio  1. 
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Love  and  hate;  Michael  Maloney 
(Hamlet)  andZoe Waites 
(Opheba)  at  Greenwich  nblubbeft 

.cdhtoeartedYfrie  Warren  disowns 
! Her  brothel-keeping  mother.  On  an 
autobiographical  level,  as  Michael 
Holroyd  acutely  suggests,  this  rep- 
resents Shaw  ^rejection  of  his  cwn 

mother'  and  'transformation  of 
himaeif  into  a writing  machine.  On 
aipolitical  level  Shaw  also  shows 
that  society  not  the  individual,  is  to 
blame  for  the  fact  that  women  are 
drircnjotbe  prost  itution  racket  by 
-economic  necessity. 

’ The  play,  written  in  1894.  uses 
Victorian  means  to  expose  Victo- 
rian values.  My  only  cavil  with 
Neil  Bartlett’s  Intriguing  new  pro- 
duction.-at  the  Lyric  Hammer- 
smith ‘is  that  by  updating  the 
action  to  1924  (when  the  play  was 
finally  licensed)  it  subtly  under- 
mines the  play’s  aesthetic:  even 
the  big  climactic  mother-daughter 
scene  is  Shaw’s  deliberately  ironic 
inversion  of  Victorian  expecta- 
tions. But  the  playing  of  Maggie 
Steed  as  the  smokily  sensual  Mrs 
Warren.  Catherine  Cusack  as  her 


Addams  family  values 

While  politicians  talk  of  the  importance  of  the  family  as  a force  for  good, 
this  week’s  theatre  openings  beg  to  differ,  says  Michael  Billiiigton 


subversives 


POLITICIANS  preach  the 
importance  of  family  life: 
drama  subversively  exposes 
the  reality  Three  dassic  plays  this 
week  by  Ibsen,  Shaw  and  Shake- 
speare all  deal,  in  different  ways, 
with  the  cracks  in  the  family 
facade.  But  in  performance,  it  is  A 
Doll’s  House  that  carries  the  most 
emotional  voltage:  Anthony  Page's 
new  production  at  the  Playhouse 
is  the  best  since  Adrian  Noble’s 
and,  along  with  Who's  Afraid  of 
Virtgfnia  Woolf,  the  most  searing 
experience  on  the  London  stage. 

A Doll’s  House  is  everywhere 
right  now:  it  is  also  being  revived 
at  Birmingham  and  Salisbury  and 
has  just  been  staged  at  the  Guild- 
hall School  in  tandem  with 
Elfriede  Jellnek’s  acerbic  sequel. 


This  is  partly  the  strange  syn- 
chronic ity  of  theatre.  It  also  sug- 
gests Ibsen  is  dealing  with  a still 
unresolved  dilemma:  the  tension 
between  individual  liberation  and 
marital  happiness.  Politicians  — 
and  it  was  intriguing  to  notice 
Peter  Mandelsan  there  on  the  first 
night  — talk  of  the  nuclear  family 
as  if  it  were  the  answer  to  all  our 
social  ills.  What  Ibsen  far  more 
ruthlessly  reveals  is  that,  without 
equality  partnership  and  self- 
realisation,  marriage  is  part  of 
the  disease  rather  than  the  cure. 

Ibsen,  however  presents  the 
actress  playing  Nora  with  a prob- 
lem: does  she  suddenly  come  to  her 
senses  and  walk  out  on  husband 
and  family  or  is  her  departure 
implicit  from  the  start?  Janet 
McTfeer  In  Page's  production 
unequivocally  takes  the  latter 
approach.  She  presents  us  auda- 


ciously with  a Nora  who  exists  in  a 
state  of  barely  controlled  hysteria: 
she  is  a walking  bundle  of  tics, 
mooes  and  nervous  giggles  and  is 
forever  taking  a quick  snifter  This 
is  dearly  a woman  on  the  verge  of 
crack-up:  thus  the  ground  is  psy- 
chologically prepared  for  her  final 
exit  The  crunch  comes  when  Tor- 
vald,  in  Frank  McGuinness’s  excel- 
lent new  version,  protests  that  “No 
man  sacrifices  his  integrity  far  the 
woman  he  loves",  to  which  McTeer 
in  a state  of  explosive  outrage, 
cries,  "Thousands  of  women  do!” 
Page's  explicitly  feminist  read- 
ing leaves  Owen  Teale  playing  Tor 
vald.  very  plausibly  as  a 
patronising  domestic  hear  you 
feel  he  and  Nora  have  a marvel- 
lous sex-life  but  no  emotional  con- 
tact (how  could  , they  when  he 
constantly  calls  her  Miss  Stub- 
born-Shoes?) But  Page,  and 
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Why  are  these  three  men  sitting  so  far  apart?  Could  it  be 
because  they  hate  each  other,  asks  Adrian  Searie 

Strum  und  drang 


McTeec  are  also  honest  enough  to 
show  that  there  is  something  inor- 
dinate about  Nora:  that  she  has  a 
built-in  death-wish  and  yearns 
both  for  her  husband's  profes- 
sional and  her  own  physical  sui- 
cide. I even  began  to  wonder,  for 
the  first  time,  if  Ibsen's  real  hero- 
ine isn’t  Mrs  Linde,  neatly  played 
by  GahrieDe  Lloyd:  it  is  she  who 
sacrifices  herself  for  Nora's  sake 
and  finally  persuades  her  friend  to 
confront  the  truth.  But  what  this 
tremendous  evening  proves  is  that 
Ibsen  is  still  chillingly  relevant  to 
our  own  society:  that  as  long  as 
marriage  is  based  on  a lie,  then  all 
the  political  preaching  about  a 
return  to  family  values  is  no  more 
than  a hallow  sham. 

Shaw;  who  passionately  admired 
Ibsen,  also  subverted  the  myth  of 
family  ties:  nowhere  better  than  in 
Mrs  Warren's  Profession  where  the 


Worlds  apart . . . McLaughlin, 
De  Lucia  and  Di  Meola  ttboaung 

younger  Spanish  contingent  in  the 
audience  made. audibly  clear.  De 
Lucia  Is  a true  original  and  his  Is 
the  sound  of  modern  flamenco. 
While  the  first  half  allowed  each 
musician  to  demonstrate  their 
divergent  affinities  and  begin  to 
weave  their  disjunctive  styles 
together  in  a series  of  duets,  the 
second  half  playing  as  a trio, 
almost  reached  the  heights  of 
their  San  Francisco  debut  But  it 
did  so  by  recalling  those  earlier 
collaborations,  particularly  on 
Brazilian  composer  Egberto  Gis- 
moti’s  Frevo  Rasgado  and  on 
McLaughlin’s  David. 

But  no  matter  how  lugubrious 
McLaughlin's  Intros  made  It  seem, 
there  was  a sense  of  needle  and 
contest,  and  however  well  they 
played  It  was  De  Lucia  — aloof. 


brusquely  dismissive  daughter,  a 
Thatcherite  a vant  la  lettre,  and 
Nefl  Stacy  as  the  gaily  solitary 
Praed  is  so  good  as  to  make  one 
overtook  the  redundant  updating. 

Family  values  also  come  in  for  a 
beating  in  Hamlet  — a play  that 
deals  with  fratricide,  patricide, 
implied  incest  and  that  shows  a 
father;  Polonius,  setting  spies  nn 
his  own  son.  and  using  his  daugh- 
ter as  sexual  bait.  But  the  chief 
interest  In  Philip  Franks's  per- 
fectly decent,  modern-dress 
revival  at  Greenwich  Theatre  lies 
less  In  the  excavation  of  family 
relationships  than  in  the  reminder 
that  Denmark  starts  on  a war-foot- 
ing (all  military  greatcoats  and  the 
sound  of  distant  troop  trains)  and 
in  Michael  Maloney's  exciting 
Hamlet 

Maloney,  the  RSC's  most  recent 
Hal,  combines  intellectual  inci- 
siveness with  blazing  passion. 
This  is  not  your  pale,  wan,  moody 
Prince  but  a man  so  confounded 
by  the  sweaty  haste  of  Elsinore 
life  that  he  Just  never  seems  to  get 
round  to  killing  Claudius:  reason 
is  also  countered  by  uncontrolled 
fory  as  in  the  scene  with  Ophelia 
(the  promising  Zoe  Waites),  inge- 
niously staged  in  a chapel,  where 
he  hurts  the  holy  water  and  the 
wafers  straight  in  her  face  Mal- 
oney confirms  Freud's  point  that 
Hamlet  is  a normal  man  rendered 
neurotic  by  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  task  he  faces.  Like  A Doll’s 
House.  Hamlet  is  also  everywhere 
right  now  with  current  produc- 
tions in  Manchester  and  Norwich 
(a  Glover  family  affair)  and  Strat- 
ford next  yean  It  is  partly,  of 
course,  the  eternal  mystery  of  the 
Prince.  But  maybe  our  Els  in  ore- 
fixation  confirms  our  suspicion 
that  family  life  is  a nest  of 
intrigue  and  that  the  worst  role- 
models  of  all  are  those  that  are 
i most  royal. 


dignified  and  utterly  distinctive  — 
who  held  it  all  together  "Sure  is 
great  to  be  back."  McLaughlin 
opined.  “Great  to  be  soraehwere 
where  they  speak  English."  said 
DiMeoIa  “No  offence,  Paco.” 

Do  Andalucians  take  offence?  It 
felt  like  more  than  on-stage  josh- 
ing, and  rumours  of  the  trio's 
backstage  fisticuffs  added  a frisson 
to  an  otherwise  clinclal  event  At 
best,  flamenco  blues  and  Jazz  have 
much  to  say  to  one  another,  as  the 
three  made  clear;  constantly  swap- 
ping l®ads  and  oppositions  In  the 
gig’s  best  moments.  At  worst  the 
odd  alliances  that  have  come  to  be 
called  World  Music  are  apt  to  lose 
on  every  count  It’s  not  blues,  it’s 
not  flamenco,  and  it  isn't  quite 
jazz.  It  might  dazzle,  but  it's  the 
kind  of  music  that  is  very  like  a 
camel  — a horse  designed  by  a 
committee.  Time,  perhaps,  it  was 
pot  outto  grass. 


The  three  ‘amigos’ 


PLAYING  in  London  for  the 
first  time  for  15  years,  the 
acoustic  trio  of  John 
McLaughlin,  AI  DIMeola  and  Paco 
de  Lucia  packed  the  Royal  Festival 
Hall  on  the  one-off  British  stop  of 
their  current  sell-out  world  toun 
Their  Friday  Night  In  San  Fran- 
cisco album,  recorded  live  in  1980, 
is  a seminal  acoustic  guitar  fusion 
album  mixing  De  Lucia's  revolu- 
tionary modern  flamenco  with 
McLaughlin  and  DiMeoIa 's  jazz- 
rock  and  blues  crossovers.  Then 
they  made  a steely  spiralling,  hec- 
tic web  of  sound,  but  the  16  years 


since  they  first  played  together 
has  hardly  pushed  them  into  new 
territory  Instead,  the  band  go 
bland,  as  their  two  subsequent 
recordings,  in  1983  and  this  year; 
have  demonstrated. 

As  players  they  are  anything  but 
old  lags.  Though  the  concert  had  its 
first  half  lapses  as  the  three  camp 
on  individually  to  demonstrate 
somewhat  academically  their  very 
different  approaches.  DiMeoIa, 
who.  like  McLaughlin,  has  a 
propensity  for  drifting  into  New 
Age,  synthesizer-assisted  noodling, 
instead  played  a fabulous,  funny 
and  exhilarating  piece  in  which 
runs  and  melodies  turned  into 
cliffhaogers,  rescued  at  the  last  sec- 


ond like  the  silent  movie  stariet  tied 
to  the  railway  trades.  McLaughlin's 
solos  brought  out  the  worst  In  him, 
playing  against  some  lli-ad vised 
contraption  set  up  beside  the  gui- 
tarist like  a dentist’s  trolley  creat- 
ing a maundering  sub-ordtiestral 
backdrop  which  allowed  McLaugh- 
lin to  busk  away  on  top,  sometimes 
processing  his  guitar  sound  to 
make  It  sound  like  Hniritng  bells. 
This  was  proficient  if  inconse- 
quential. Some  blues  playing  crept 
in,  but  it  was  as  if  McLaughlin  was 
trying  to  remind  us  of  his  roots.. 

It  promised  to  be  an  indulgent 
flashy  boring  affair  until  Paco  de 
Lucia  came  on.  He  took  centre 
place  and  is  dearly  the  star,  as  the 


Make  your  boss 
appreciate 
all  the  hard 
work  you  do. 


Dave  Simpson  takes  some  Anadin  with  The  Chemical  Brothers 

The  chemistry  set 


The  sensation 


CALLING  yourselves  The 
Chemical  Brothers  is  asking 
far  trouble  and.  Inevitably  it 
follows.  Walking  towards  the  Man- 
chester Academy  a hooded  stranger 
repeated  a haunting  mantra  “Es, 
whim,  trips ...”  A travel  agent,  per- 
chance? Inside,  three  people  asked 
us  for  Ecstasy  within  a minute  of 
arrival.  One  cropped,  white  jack- 
eted lad  went  even  further;  “Got  any 
Es  mate?  Nah?  Do  you  want  some?" 
Dotted  around  the  Academy  bar 
were  at  least  five  separate  drugular 
conversations.  At  last  we  found  a 
friendly  soul  "Oh,  you  missed  the 
real  action."  he  stated.  "It  Just  wait 
off  in  the  bar.  About  five  security 
men  leapt  in.  Crazy  it  was.”  Crazy 
All  of  this  posed  two  questons  (a) 
were  all  the  250,000  people  who  took 
the  Bros' Setting  Sun  to  number  one 
off  their  heads  on  strange  chemi- 
cals? And  lb)  if  not.  is  it  possible  to 
enjoy  this  music  without  chemical 
assistance? 

The  colourful  main  hall  con- 
tained several  normal  people.  We 
could  tell  they  were  normal 
because  their  eyes  didn't  meet  ours 
in  strange  communion  and  they 


didn't  wave  their  arms  about  as  if 
trying  to  land  a plane.  Why  there 
was  even  a smattering  of  rockers. 
“Why  am  I here?”  pondered  one 
middle-aged  gentleman  *Tm  start- 
ing to  wonder*.  But  I liked  the  sin- 
gle You  know,  the  Beatles  one." 

Ah.  The  Brothers’  collaboration 
with  Noel  Gallagher  cemented  the 
their  reputation  as  a dance  band  it’s 
okay  for  rockers  to  like  but  is  also 
symptomatic  of  a wider  tendency 
in  dance  music.  Everybody's  rock- 
ing out  The  next  Prodigy  single 
sounds  more  like  Nine  Inch  Nails 
than  Derrick  May  and  tonight's 
opening  act,  Lionrock,  incorpo- 
rated several  rock  elements  includ- 
ing. possibly  Johnny  Marr's  old 
guitar  But  nobody  cared  whether  it 
was  rock  or  dance  because  Lion- 
rock  were  roaringty  good. 

Everyone  was  sweating,  waiting 
for  The  Chemical  Brothers  to  come 
on.  Or  was  that  just  the  chemicals 
to  come  on?  In  the  loos,  a particu- 
larly garrulous  soul  kindly  offered 
us  a share  in  his  evening.  Tve  had 
two  Es  and  a couple  of  lines.  The 
buzz  man . . . The  Chemicals.  Awe- 
some." Awesome.  We  didn’t  have 
the  heart  to  teQ  him  that  with  his 
head  against  the  water  pipes  he 
looked  like  he  was  melting. 


Suddenly  the  Brothers  hit  the 
stage  in  a roar  of  strobes  and 
sirens  and  showed  that  sounding 
like,  well  Motorhead  with  beats 
was  dance  music’s  next  great  leap 
forward.  For  over  an  hour  the  key- 
board-pummeling  duo  showed  that 
a humungous  breakbeat,  stunning 
sound  explosions  and  no  vocals 
could  be  mind-boggling,  whatever 
your  poison.  When  a vocalist  did 
appear  things  got  even  better 
Charlatan  Tim  Burgess  sang  Life 
Is  Sweet,  a strangely  ironic  num- 
ber in  the  week  of  the  inquest  into 
his  colleague  Rob  Collins's  death. 
But  any  strain  didn’t  show  and  his 
sneering  vocal  and  demonic  prowl- 
ing echoed  Jagger  in  his  prime. 
Soon  afterwards.  Setting  Sun 
(sadly  minus  Noel),  was  rudely 
swamped  by  what  sounded  like.an 
air  raid  warning. 

As  people  filed  into  the  toilets, 
the  drug-crazed  m«ni*e  from 
before  was  thoroughly  exultant 
“Fuckin’  ell,  man?"  he  gasped. 
"Have  you  heard  that?  They  ought 
to  sample  that  They’d  have 
another  number  one." 

He  was  listening  to  the  water 
cistern. 

That  settled  It  A couple  of 
Anadin,  and  an  early  night 
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Racing 

Chris  Hawkins  weighs  up  the  chances  of  the  European  challengers  in  tonight's  Breeders’  Cup  in  Toronto 
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Swain  may  spoil  the  Diplo 
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IF  Diplomatic  Jet  wins  | 
tonight’s  Breeders’  Cup 
Turf.  Fred  Hooper,  his 
99-year-old  owner,  has 
threatened  to  do  the  Ma- 
carena,  the  current  dance 
craze  in  Canada,  in  front  of  i 
the  grandstand  at  Woodbine 
Park. 

Hooper,  a multi-millionaire  | 
who  made  his  fortune  build-  j 
mg  roads  in  the  southern 
United  States  in  the  *305,  has 
the  Mjdas  touch  — be  won  tbe 
Kentucky  Derby  with  his 
very  first  horse.  Hoop  Jnr,  in  I 
1945  — and  was  assuring ; 
everyone  at  the  Breeders'  Cup  , 
party  on  Thursday  night  that 
he  has  his  dancing  shoes 
ready. 

Diplomatic  Jet  trained  by 
Jim  Picou,  is  in  almost  as 
good  form  as  his  owner.  He 
has  won  his  last  two  races, 
the  Turf  Classic  at  Belmont 
Park  and  the  Man  O’War  I 
Stakes,  but  tbe  Turf  must , 
surely  represent  Europe’s 
best  chance  of  bringing  some- 
thing home. 

With  seven  of  the  14  run- 
ners, the  European  challenge  1 
is  strong,  while  the  inclusion  , 
of  the  freakish  Ricks  Natural 
Star  suggests  the  home  de- 
fence is  not  all  it  might  be. 

Many  cynics  expected 
Ricks  Natural  Star,  who  has 
won  only  S528  in  his  career 
and  has  not  run  for  over  a 
year,  to  be  thrown  out  by  the 
Woodbine  vet,  but  he  is  in  the  1 
field. 

Dr  Bill  Livingston,  the  man 
who  reckons  he  has  a cure  for 
almost  all  equine  and  human 
ailments,  believes  he  has 
worked  a miracle  with  this 
former  cripple,  but  the  colt 
must  be  a good  bet  to  finish 
last  — and  by  some  way. 


Singspiel,  whom  Michael 
Stoute  sent  over  to  Toronto  to 
win  the  Woodbine  Interna- 
tional last  month,  heads  the 
British  challenge,  along  with 
his  stable  companion  Pilsud- 
ski,  runner-up  in  the  Arc. 

It  is  rare  for  a foreign  horse 
to  come  Into  one  of  these 
races  as  a course  and  distance 
winner,  and  Sinsgpiel  scored 
an  emphatic  two-lengths  vic- 
tory over  Chief  Bearhart,  who 
re-op poses  again,  over  the 
Woodbine  mile  and  a half 
four  weeks  ago. 

PUsudski  is  a ranch  bigger, 
stronger  colt  He  had  Swain 
and  Luna  Wells  — the  two 
French  challengers  here  — 
behind  him  in  the  Arc  and 
has  gone  from  strength  to 
strength  this  season,  having 
been  regarded  at  one  time  as 
no  more  than  a decent 
handicapper. 

Dushyantor,  Wall  Street 
and  Shantou  are  the  three 
British  three-year-olds  in  the 
race.  Dushyantor  powered  up 
the  straight  here  in  front  of 
me  a few  minutes  ago  and 
over  this  shorter  trip  is  ex- 
pected to  reverse  his  St  Leger 
defeat  by  Shantou. 

Wall  Street  is  by  no  means 
out  of  it  if  the  sun  continues 
to  shine,  as  be  was  beaten 
only  a length  by  Singspiel  in 
Goodwood's  Select  Stakes 
over  10  fUrlongs.  He  won  the 
Cumberland  Lodge  Stakes  at 
Ascot  over  a mile  and  a half 
on  his  next  attempt  but  his 
stamina  is  not  guaranteed  if 
the  ground  were  to  ride  soft. 

This  would  not  bother 
Swain,  fourth  In  the  Arc  after 
fafling  to  get  close  enough 
from  a wide  draw  to  challenge 
Helissio. 

Luna  Wens,  his  stable  com- 


Dettori  confident  Mark  Of  Esteem 
can  topple  the  locals  in  the  Mile 


Frankie  dettori 

knows  a huge  burden  of 


f knows  a huge  burden  of 
expectation  rests  on  his 
shoulders  in  tonight’s 
Breeders'  Cup  at  Woodbine, 
particularly  in  the  Mile 
with  Mark  Of  Esteem,  bril- 
liant winner  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  n Stakes. 

Dettori  piloted  Barathea 
to  a Mile  victory  two  years 
ago,  bnt  a winner  of 
Europe's  mile  champion- 
ship has  never  won  the 
race.  Nevertheless.  Dettori 
and  his  Godolphin  team- 
mates are  feeling  positive. 

“Mark  of  Esteem  is  the  best 
European  mDer  and  I don’t 


Brink  Ascot  took  too  much 
oat  of  Mm,”  said  Dettori  yes- 
today.  “He  is  probaHy  better 
than  Barathea  and  has  a fan- 
tastic tnm  of  foot  He  has  not 
been  over-raced  and  is  pretty 
much  a fresh  horse.” 

Dettori  rates  his  other 
mounts.  Shantou  and  Classic 
outsider  Tamayaz  no  forlorn 
hopes  either  despite  the  pres- 
ence of  Cigar  in  the  meeting’s 
nwtn  wait 

“There  are  five  or  six  with  a 
chance  in  the  Turf  and  Shan- 
tou is  one  of  them.  I get  on 
really  well  with  him  and  he 
seems  to  be  improving,”  he 
added. 


panion.  was  sweating  freely 
at  exercise  on  Wednesday  and 
some  believe  she  may  have 
gone  over  the  top,  although 
not  apparently  Thierry  Jar- 
net,  who  has  chosen  to  ride 
her  rather  than  Swain. 

Olivier  Peslier,  the  cham- 
pion jockey-elect  in  Fiance, 
will  be  on  Swain  and  this 
hardly  detracts  from  the 
chance  of  this  colt,  who  looks 
a sensible  way  of  tackling  this 
race  if  backed  each-way. 

Most  British  attention  this 
week  has  centred  on  Mark  Of 
Esteem  in  the  Mile.  The  Go- 
dolphin  people  firmly  believe 
he  is  better  than  ever,  but  he 
is  not  too  well  drawn  at  11  in 
afield  of  14. 

Frankie  Dettori  will  need  to 
use  some  of  his  mount’s  speed 
to  get  across  and  lie  close  to 
the  lead  — the  way  the  horse 
likes  to  be  ridden  — but  a ran 
of  three  and  a half  furlongs  to 
the  bend  will  help  him. 

Fast  ground  always  suits  a 
horse  with  Mark  Of  Esteem's 
acceleration,  but  he  will  not 
be  bouncing  oft  this  turf 
which,  although  dry,  has 
taken  plenty  of  rain  this 
t week. 

Spinning  World,  trained  by 
Jonathan  Pease,  is  very  good 
when  there  is  cut  in  the 
ground,  and  although 
apparently  held  by  Mark  Of 
Esteem  on  Queen  Elizabeth  □ 
form  on  a line  through  Ashka- 
lani,  is  strongly  fancied. 

Maybe  this  will  be  the  op- 
portunity for  his  jockey.  Cash 
Asmuasen,  to  confound  his 
growing  band  of  critics. 

The  top  jockey  in  the  States 
this  season  is  Jerry  Bailey, 
who  rates  the  three-year-old 
Will’s  Way  the  main  danger 
to  Cigar  in  the  Breeders'  Cup 
Classic. 

Bailey  blames  himself  for 
tbe  shock  beating  of  Cigar  by 
Dare  And  Go  at  Dei  Mar  — 
the  race  which  brought  to  an 
end  his  sequence  of  16  succes- 
sive victories  — and  is  fairly 
confident  of  reversing  that 
form  now. 

However.  Dare  And  Go  is  a 
! particularly  impressive  phys- 
ical specimen  and  does  not 
look  to  have  deteriorated  in 
the  last  coaple  of  months. 

Hill’s  have  cut  Iktamal 
i from  14-1  to  9-1  after  a shrewd 
insider  invested  £2,000  on  him 
in  the  Sprint  Ed  Dunlop’s 
chestnut  breezed  well  and 
seemed  to  handle  the  dirt  well 
i on  Thursday  morning,  but  it 
is  expecting  a great  deal  of 
him  to  beat  the  American 
sprinters  in  their  own  back 
I yard.  Capote  Belle  is  the  local 
I tip. 


On  course  . . . Mark  Of  Esteem,  Britain’s  big  hope  in  the  Breeders’  Cup  Mile,  tunes  up  at  the  Woodbine  track  yesterday  photograph;  beooqe 


Solo  Mio  encore  for  Bosra  Sham’s  owner 


FT:"  t 


Ron  Coot 


WAFIC  SAID,  owner  of 
Bosra  Sham,  the  con- 
queror of  Hailing  in 
last  week’s  Champion  Stakes, 
could  play  another  crucial 
role  in  the  destination  of  the 
trainers'  title  at  Doncaster 
today,  albeit  in  a more  indi- 
rect way. 

Bosra  Sham’s  victory  en- 
abled her  trainer  Henry  Cecil 
to  fake  the  initiative  in  the 
championship  tussle  with 
Saeed  bin  Suroor,  who  starts 
the  day  over  £60.000  adrift. 
Victory  for  the  well-backed 


Asas  or  Medaaly  in  this  after- 
noon's Racing  Post  Trophy 
would  swing  it  bin  Suroor’s 
way,  while  Cecil  attempts  to 
hold  the  Godolphin  team  at 
bay  with  Besiege. 

FOr  a change,  these  two 
powerful  stables  could  be 
fighting  out  the  minor  hon- 
ours. Mr  Said  can  take  tbe 
lion's  share  with  Solo  Mio. 
whose  trainer,  Barry  Hills, 
could  hardly  be  in  better  form 
with  a dozen  winners  in  the 
past  fortnight 

They  include  In  Command 
in  the  Dewhurst  Stakes,  and 
while  Solo  Mio  has  yet  to  win 
a race.  Hills  would  not  be  run- 


ning him  in  Group  One  com- 
pany nnipss  he  felt  the  ccdt 
was  ready  for  the  step  up  in 
class, 

Solo  Mio  certainly  found  a 
chunk  of  Improvement  on  his 
second  start,  staying  on  well 
to  finish  a dose  second  to 
King  Sound  at  Newbury.  Tbe 
winner  has  since  finished 
third  to  Revoque  in  the  Grand 
Criterium  at  Longchamp. 

Given  the  excellent  form  oT 
the  Wills  horses  at  present. 
Solo  Mio  is  likely  to  progress 
again.  He  looks  good  value  at 
16-1. 

Benny  The  Dip  has  been 
favourite  all  week,  largely  on 


the  strength  of  his  success  in 
the  Royal  Lodge  Stakes  at  As- 
cot, where  Besiege  was  third 
and  Medaaly  fifth. 

Desert  Story,  the  Ascot 
second,  managed  to  uphold 
the  form  at  Newbury  on 
Thursday,  although  only  just, 
and  Benny  The  Dip  is  a wor- 
thy favourite  without  holding 
outstanding  claims.  His  odds 
look  cramped. 

Asas,  comfortable  winner 
at  Newmarket,  could  he  any- 
thing. likewise  Poteen,  who 
won  more  easily  at  Hay  dock 
than  the  narrow  margin  sug- 
gests. But  Solo  Mio  (3.40) 
can  spring  a surprise. 


Cecil  and  bin  Suroor  are 
also  in  opposition  in  the  big 
race  at  Newbury,  with  Eva 
Luna  and  Ealabo,  respec- 
tively, but  this  looks  a good 
opportunity  for  Mons  (2.30) 
to  register  a belated  first  win 
of  theseason. 

This  will  be  the  first  time 
Luca  Cumani’s  colt  has  en- 
countered a decent  cut  in  the 
ground,  since,  he.  won  the 
Royal  T^gp  Stakes  so  im- 
pressively last  year. 

The  ground  has  also  come 
right  for  Star  Manager 
(1.30),  who  ran  a sound  race 
in  the  Cambridgeshire  — 10th 
of  38  behind  Clifton  Fox. 


• ■ ■ ■*.. 
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Doncaster  runners  and  riders  with  TV  form 


||  Newbury  with  form  for  the  televised  events 


1.40  Hoarl  Throb 

3.10  flbtoi  Dail.al 

2.10  Dark  Truffle 

X40  Solo  He 

2.40  PorteM 

4.15  (Iwm  tod 

4AC  Open  OwcRt 

RM  Mine- MNT THE  Up-  Lai  over  n act  ran  oe  ml,  woo  by  9 Irma  Daunt  Sory.  with  BESEGE 
Oevetal  ifi  may  3rd  and  MEDAALY  flaw*)  hrtwr  DB  SHi  (Aacot  1m.  Gd). 

POTBUbHea<feay2f  out  lad  wwO  Iraida  laLremfty  beat  (Preunk  (H»ydo<*  7L  91). 

ASAb  Lad  '•oil  owr  II  out  clear  Oral  furlong,  eomtonafity.  woo  By  a)  from  Jarry  Jack  (Kwnsrtet  1m, 

an. 

PAPUA:  Efcrt  over  11  ouL  tad  ctese  lwm.  bed  Udaddar  hd.  wift  SASDSTWC  Itorels]  |iat  over  1 1 away 
59i  ot  a (Newnarta  7T.  Gd). 

SOU)  HO.  Chased  had*  bmnil  out.  kept  on.  fi  2nd  d 9 at  King  Sound  (Newtony  up.  G*frn). 


Dm:  No  advantage.  * DmUutUan. 

Data*  Good  (seed  la  fWm  In  pbcee  fa  AUgHS. 

1 .40  -JOCX  MURRAY  UEMOWAL'  MURSHty  HANDICAP  ZTO  Tt  C4L021 

101  233*  BLUE  DOBUM  (19)  (BP)  L Curort  3-7 KBvfcqr* 

IOC  >0W  THHK-LAWS(7)(D)WPrascoU9-Q QPufNdS 

103  218  MART  THROB  (9)  WHqgas  3-12 Fl*wb(3)6 

(04  532  B10SMII  (8)  M Johnston  OA 4W—*S 

103  4=500  l!FPU|IIULBHLE(3M>n  Harmon  6-8  JRaU7 

IM  4C»<E  MAmunO|1B)DCeeqrowB-4 OIHMM* 

107  444301  ABST0«EQaKD»(7)(DJPEwn«a-1 47Spo4* 

108  DM  PhotiHl* 

100  5«00  BROOBHTONS BROS (8) H MU5*on 7-1 1 <KMa> 

110  5W»  SC  AMMO'S  MOOWT  (8)  M Tompkins  7-W S HoBao  <7J  ID* 

TOP  FORM  7JJ»»  BJua  (lotto  8,  Heart  Throb  7,  Erato*  8 

Batting:  5-0  Mean  TTaob.  4-1  Sue  QoMn.  6-1  Eroefo.  Abslone  Queen.  7-1  Mankato.  The  In-Lewi.  6-1 
Eflervesamoa.  14-1  Barrobo,  Spaiaanr*  tkjurt  10  <wn 


Channel 


2.1  O BREEDERS'  COP  BAY  CLMMMO  STAKES  la  S3  BOyds  MJ588 

SOI  0/12S/-0  BUNCJVSSOH (111  J Ptasschaert 5-0-7 MKaogk  17 

202  140423  BREW  THE  RULES  (7)  (BF)  Mrs  MAeveW)  4-8-4 KObbyS 

203  CflKERALMORTY  Pa  Wfcftefl  4-8-4 HM  AppbftVfT) 


204  2M03  TOt PAST SK(*)Uartyn  Wane 4^-4 DBoXemmB 

205  000050  amCRAK  PRBRUH8 (7J G Holmes  (MM jam  14* 

SOB  K-04000  ntQtlBBJTW  <M}(DJB  McMahon  B-fc-1 

207  [TOOOC  EdNARO SSVBt (*2) C Bftttain 4-4-13 ■RgtetilO* 

208  OOSOOO  CHZIORUFO  (20)  NUBmoden  4-8-13 T O Hull  12* 

209  OOO-  ROOPBLSmTSKW (618) H Howe 4-8-13 DOUBTFUL* 

210  0 F An  LAST  (12)  J Ptesicteert  3-8-11 JO^MRyll 

211  50500*  T4MVAH (11) RtWlnttieed 4^-11 DCMObeC*)™ 

212  JOSQW  *BT PATCH (24) TOR Hennon 4-8-11 UBBt7 

211  110I0W-  ■ASTBRIWOOBnOiaU (1229) Wltuwn IMW ,-D it McCM*  10 

214  000000  BGCUQrsOPDU (20) PtdMfcfua 4-S-8 FMadi(3)8 

218  004400  HABOnAHT  (3)  B RoOhreH  4-8-7 J Blank  2* 

213  NMITfiJUW  D Etemrltl  3-8-7 He  Clonal 

217  MOBO  HBVTaCHMOUBflDKMcAulWe 3-8-0  JFEpa>18 

218  500240  TABBC  (47)  J BeCMtl  3-8-2 BPn— 3 

219  0-300  DARK  THOMS  (»4)  MnJCeOI  3-8-1 OMMI1I 

220  (MIXKU  LADT PLOT (83) MuLSUHil 4-8-1 0MM4 

TOP  F0M  TB*5i  Bra*  Urn  BUne  B,  Oywn*  Fraodera  T,Wnt  Fu*  • 

Batting;  B-i  Brw#  The  Rutea.  7-1  Dark  Truffle.  Gymcn*  Premiere.  Wet  Patti.  8-1  Khtg  AtMoan.  t0-l 

Barnard  Sewm.  14-1  Ten  Pa«  So.  16-1  Tabriz.  TanhW  10  MM* 


4.15  UUWW«HJUraCAP1in 4102^33 

BUI  6®4-34  PEWIT  A 0*7  (203)  (CB)<BP}  klrs  M Revefey  8-104 KDarfcy  12 

802  5/07P-0  ZAIW BOCA (27) (B) L Cwnwi 5-8-13 *Hrent*(7)« 

803  040003  Kmo  (25)  ID)  C Brtltsln  5-9-T1  B Robert*  0 

604  S31080  MYSTIC  HtLL  (B)  (D)  G Harwod  5-S-7 Ojye  Bar  need  (7)4 

MS  011-105  RtVEH KBV (IB)  (D) (87) R Armslrong  4-8-S 1»1 

608  105DZ4  HBOtY  BLAHD (30) G VfreOB 3^-2 OIWn.l7)» 

807  J-3C17  ST9UOfT(in  (BO  tATdrenfnodon  4-0-1 J Waovar  3 

808  601121  SUQAIIBnJ-(aJ){C)(P)  1*8 MRewtof  6-8-1?  — Ar  a IB 

000  34-020  WSD IOTA (20) (D)WUulr 4-6-11 JMdft 

610  33)236  FJUBYWUOS  (21)  Urs  J RaresOer  >6-10 M Wle  1 

811  000021  OfiEMCSeNO  (14]  (DJPBo«n8-6.r0 BMaff 

812  430214  7BS3AJ0B(8)(D)  (BP)  MCmneelm  4-6-S OPartta(B)lB 

813  !5e?00  BOLD  1MH— IT  (21)(C)  WCWinannai  6-8-7 P Baweiny  (7)  14 

814  sna  Dmum.(i8(D)iiniCad4«.7 .ewnun 

BIS  COC386  BOBrePUrr(1S)MToBH*J«4^6 FlM(*(3)11 

616  OSKOO  PBOTOB (43) (O) (BF) B AkelWV 6-8-2 AffloOonelO 

BIT  JD3400  kLB*HA(2C3JBar*S 3-8-1 JtUn8m(7)S 

BIB  !3«3  RASATtt (B) (C) (O) P Evera 6-7-1 1 JFBbmS 

818  310218  RM« COnWOll (17) 4-7-W JUmlB 

TOP  FOIBt  TIPS*  Drew  Snd  8,  Sagnr  Ml  7.  bn  Ptar  • 

BeUbiE  6-1  Stpar  MW.  7-1  Dreams  Ena  8-1  Rrer  Keen,  10-1  SWP  MotL  tomo.  TessWoe.  12-1  Henry 
Ulana  Powjf.  Day.  Ferns  Governor.  M-lFUtsayei  18  nun. 

pom  anas- SWUR  nui  Smycd  on  to  lead  wel  hsute  last  «nr  by  II  (ran  Vole  Premere.  wilb  nu> 
RITA  igew  3»)  Tto  ot  W (Heydcrt  imm.  Gd-STI). 

BREWS  SOS  H53tfny«(K£  iteyed  on  to  lead  hsMr  OM  Trebn  Rrst  flB  (Tar*  >mii.  Gd) 

mwsiKBM: Laa over  «J.  i"  Snot  iSbtflndSKKtaw  Utoaet  lAaent  m>4I.On. 

STEP  MOPT:  Ren  on  lest  2.  nm  oaco  of  winner,  a art  ot  1 1 to  Puce  rrmhiBe.  GdJ. 

UMBO:  Led  until  over  21  out.  one  pace  nnel  lurono.5l3rtol9benHWDearlJief*le>aiiiaAai1n*«l.  GUI 
TBSBMoes  mam  premmam  fd  out.  eHon  3>  out.  wakened  *nei  hmonj,  ?i  mn  ot  a bno  Typhoon  Light 
(pesenci  iot«.  Gd). 


1 .3  O FURLONG  CLUB  MIBB  STAKES  HANDICAP  ta  II  28,738 

1 2-05512  WBjCWA  (14)  (BF)FUeUn  5-9-7 A Clerk  9 

1 3216-08  CQBWTTAL (73) JGosdenM-J JC»n*12 

3 410000  maiTQBEEM(«S)R  Hejwon  7-6-2 RHugfcesB 

6 550206  !VUBCAQIMG(1S)S  Oo»  4-4-2 SSandmT 

S 221041  UUESRMBA  (It)  HCodl  3-8-2 KMnlO 

8 105000  STOMRUJoa (»1) fl  Harmon  4-8-11 tanui 

7 10-1  NAJB  HUBCBi  (22)  A Stewart  3-8-8 O Hanbo  3 

8 301510  BOttLCOWfTY  (7)  A Belloy  3-6-7 DMgss4 

3 CUfiCP-  TBILICtfr SLDBP (501)  lord  HonHngdori 4-8-7 Turret* > 

10  05I2SO  NMUr  BUNK (14)(B)G(.U»re 4-6-7 JDeik(7)l 

11  445800  STM MMMSR(21)(qP Cote 6-6-7 TCWbaS 

12  211560  8SCRKT 8PRBKJ (21) P Hedge*  4-6-7 BOeytoll 

TOP  PORN  TTP&  M*ka  IbAaaa  8,  Hagragnag  7,  WIcbh  6 

BaObfi  4-1  tkum  Ibbeen,  8-2  QuBSkmka.  5-1  WDoiana.  6-1  Star  Manager,  6-1  NaoRaonag.  Rebel  County. 
12-1  CommtBl.  Stone  Ridge,  Secra  Spring.  W-1  MgN  WK*  12  mere, 

root  MUM  - NAJM  MIBBEIb  Prommorl.  led  «er  11  o<a  driven  ou!  to  MH!  Oops  Peute  « (NePmaiM 
ImJ,  Gd-fml. 

OUBSTOBWi  Leo  over  a.  ham  iKUten  to  lead  lest  strides,  won  by  need  trom  Mas  RMtent  (Letoenar  Im. 
COFm) 

WBJCWUi  Every  chance  inside  last,  no  am,  #3doll ocbtnd  Prone*  Blue  i Ascot  Irrd, GdX 
MAOtWWUQi  Ridooi  ovtr  3 cut,  heaoroy  orr*  if  o*  never  neercr  siOtoot  GbMFetetuUylAmim. 
GJI 

CO  MOTT  All  Promt  nenL  not  much  *oqm  over  2)  oil  weakened  3 out.  B «h  a 8 behind  CeMre  SOUS 

rsandowt  »m,  GoFmi 

UUL  COUNTYi  It  iou*.  hoadvey  B ouL  one  pace  Unto  furlong,  SI  7th  of  27  tW  Heataiey  HM 
iKewmartal  Im.  Cdt. 


ChanneI4 


2.00  RAOieV  STAKES  (IMod  Race)  2YO  «3ee  Tl  Myde  CT0^36 


2.40  DCWCASTBl  WRIT7RS  RATS)  5TAKB3  HAM  DICAP  St  C8,110 
Ml  160002  TO TW ROOF (14) (D)P Harris 4-6^7 SHM11 

302  000011  TADBQ  (14)  (D|UJolnim  3-6-5 JWaaaarl 

303  120000  BOVBEII HOSE (7) (DJMBtanshard 4-6-12  — — JfefcmT* 

304  064005  TBMURMW  (7)  (C)(D)  lira  A Naughton  4-8-11 ACbSmIO 

SOS  563300  MUD RnTRMUS (BS) DlOdar *6-11  — K Darby  12 

SOS  133104  PQRmcr (7) (B)  R Gueal  4-6-0 D0HBBB#(0)1 

307  44300?  LkCOtUVABAHO (I) (CB)RWt«aker 4-M O Whvt* 

108  082103  SWYUMHDtWAM{T)(O)JB0ttotrfav3^-8 Pt«n<*(3)8 

308  004138  CnOPTERSCCBIIlH  (7)  {B)  B McMahon  4-8-7  J Bald  3* 

310  D00531  MSaUMN(7)(CD)JBanyE-6-7 OCacbrISW 

311  231061  PALACE6ATB  TOUCH  (7)  (O)  J Beny  6-8-7 PFeae^TO** 

312  260065  SHAMHUI SBL (14) DLoder 3-6-7 D R Btratl* 

313  000005  BMTTgBI PHUPWerg (7) (CP) TWaaghtoh 3-6-7 B«raotk{7)4 

TOP  PCMi  TVS  71a  TteBaodS,  TJdM  7,  Aatthd  6 

btbg  5-1  Tadea  6-1  To  Tita  Root,  7-1  Lago  n Varana.  PorbM.  Todbrnuw.  B-i  Svyrtad  l«am. 
PBioce^do  Touch.  10-1  Eastern  PrtgPBtt,  Croton  Cafldn  n mmn 


4.45  CHAIBZB  SMB)  — MB  mz  DONCASTEt  STAKES  (1br.il  Race)  2TO  « 

ygjy*w* 

1 WJIUZI  (8)  DLOder  9-9  KOartey  a 

2 WBJOHWrr  STACCATO  (22)  (D)J  Eustace  W PMbS 

3 2C3P08MttCnT[14)BGutCyM JWaoearT 

4 75B215  SUPSUOB  PRBBBH  (14)  R Fahey  8-6 A (tibia  ■ 3 

3 221  ELEOAWT  WAI1MNQ (21HD} B HOK  0-4 HObt 

• 1620  IlkKBJ POSBI (2S) (D) R Hannon 8-4 PBfeB*1 

7 21  OPEN  CnOIT  (182)  (D)H  CocB  6-4 AHafiiona  4 


031  BTOUJi  (36)  (CO)  P Ctrappto-HvaiTi  8-1 1 ■HeUba# 

W BUITBAJJUMS  (44)  Saeed  b*i3**0WB-8 JCandtr 

134  BLAHBWATDt(8) J Fonetcnra 6-6 UHorbotS 

4S100  BUIBS  QU2EM(l)MCfRinrmnB-6 H Pakxi  4 

040  DOOJUBt2B)BtOT»B-B _ACtart*B 

21  DRASONADA  ( IS)  (D)H  Cecil  8-fl KF<9os7 

S3  Enut{21)LCumanl»-e OUibbial 

liter  FMNAHM (21) JDudooM 73fnb5* 

105  BORE  SILVER  (8)  (G)P  Cob  6-6  — TQakai  2 

<11  TUHHXHfBED  PEARL  (84)  B Moeltan  6-8 PTatMtlO 


TOP  P0B«  OPSt  M 8,  Open  Credt  7, 


■atbitr  2-1  JhaH.  H Open  Cfwto.  6-1  Elsgafli  Waning.  6-1  Naked  Poser.  Qroha  Cuy.  Superior 
Premiian.  TB-I  J*tonny  Staecata  7 wore. 


Settop  5-2  Orogonada.  5-1  FaroenOa  8-1  BH  BaiBOee.  T-i  fcrJb,  8-1  Boo|ian.  Buna  Wan.  9-1 
Tumbleweed  Peart,  km  Etna.  Mont  Silver  lOun. 


MHMB— -JMBCBMedteUwBtandrekb.  ten  on  4—»  PCT  bW?(  Kaia>£5.4rbeWndPn>ad 
•MfrepedbarP.GfrFm). 

OPW  CRBUITi  Led  3 out.  soon  toe*,  easily.  «wn  by  51  from  RWi  Ht  Lore  fbewmartA  «.  GdV 
KEOAHT  WARMWCs  Led  If  ooL  ran  oo  wen.  wan  by  IS  Irom  MesMbd  (be. marvel  H.  GpOftnJ 
NAIQB)  POSBh  min  leaders  cove,  chance  o»er  a cm  beaten  H out  S 8ft  of  '4  tamnd  Mgrtord 
(HanrtarVet7f.  GiQ. 

(MUUUVCtTTrHsldap  ridden  ova*  SouL one  pace.  41 4(ti  oi  li  fata)  Easycal.  wnh  SUPERIOR  HlEliUli 
IbvBlS)  JB  6>ay  Sft  (ASWl  S.  (30L 


FORM  CUBE- ^aNARDAr  Chased  wnnerlnalfurlong.no  aura,  OB  BiOcdT  behind  Saraylr  (Newmarket 
TT.GOfinf 

BMT  8ALABBB  fking  <rt  2>  euL  not  qutcVen,  61  <o<  of  1 1 bhd  Reomp  ot  Vern  (DoncpMor  Im.  Gd-fbr), 
DRAQOHABAi  Ua»  A certMnad  clear  over  If  oct  easily,  won  by  K tram  SuperbaSa  (Wbwick  71,  Fra) 
ETORJR  bade  d».  driven  oin.  beat  Uy  ValerdM  ZB  Mawbuty  71.  GOPml. 

BtAMB  WATSk  Heu  up.  effort  hMfwwy.  stayed  on  anal  turtgng,  dD  4pi  at  35  Mat  Proud  Ne3«e  (Redcar  GL 

Gd+m) 

TUtoBUPBD  PEARL:  Led  dose  Iwtia.  beto  Just  V»e«ng  no  (TNrafc  6L  Fm) 

■TMA:  OiallengeO  H out  PM  machen.  tSMof  13  bhd  Begum  Wbfltng  (Nswmmieta.  Gd). 


Channel  4 

3.1  O RAORa  POST  CQROITIOnBTAnB  71 28,318 


I Breeders’  Cup  fields 


SkySports^  1 1 ' - 


401  4-21001  DmDOlT(28)(D)SBaed  Mn  Suroor  44-W ■“*»* 

402  12S624  RAKOOZ (28) (DJBHantwy 3-6-8 ■*■»* 

403  003011  RUS3IAM  REVIVAL  (7)  Saeed  bbi3Brt)or  3-6-6 JRaM* 

404  54X26  CELESTIAL  KEY  (4)  (0)  (BF)  M JobOon  6-8-12 JWawver  a 

403  moot  MNQaC18)(CS)UCunacf»&4-C Q totTbMB 

408  U3SEfl  SERGETEV (BO) (QRtaman 4-8-tt — *»1 

TOP  ram  TDWi  Raeabw  totoal  I.  BffldMt  7 

PaHVwai  13-8  Russan  Revwaf.  9-4  DWidenL  fr-1  Ramooz.  6-1  Sargayw*.  10-1  Cobsdal  Key.  12^-1 


P0m  eUDE-MJSSUN  REWVA1:  Led  afbr  11.  ran  #■  »*n  Anal  hrtmg.  won  by  U0  mm  PaseWi « Ue 
Wmmwriaa.Gdl. 

Domain  PiwtonoiL  swbctwi  right  and  IM«ro9  inaktolnal  tortong.  (bi*en«M.  BUKayanPrineartthd 

aver  If  auL  one  poo#  tostt  Deal  rurtong.  49  «t  tf  28  beWnd  Deuatod  Hpw  (A*«  7f. 

MROtt  Plaited  alo4to3fauL  ran  on  one  naca.  a 4ft  of  6 bftd  Parting  FbmflPetoarT1.GdfB|). 
CELESTIAL  KEY:  Ovaafl  leader*.  wea>aiicd  weB  over  « mu  111  GBi  el  13  md  Can  Ban  (Gwjwow  im, 


7  .2  5 kwarianf  Cm  Sprbt  {Onto  1)  3YO*  M OH  MAW 

1 <Cim  APFEAUNCaXlER  (38)  B Reruns  3-6-11 JtSioAfal 

2 Distil  LORD  CARSON  (20)  OWUkas4-e-0 BW8ere2 

3 11112  CAPOTBKUA(3S)DPc&3-6-a biipm  1 

4 514141  IKTAMAL  (48)  E DurtapfGB]  4-«-0 W Rywn  4 

9 113413  UTDE  JUSTICE  (70)  JenneSahadl  6-9-0 CNakauniS 

8 3-53221  IAJCDTA  BRAVE  (20)  8 Headley  7-9-0 ASeMa« 

7 341121  B0UWLE3SM0«Bn-f42J«airyffaen*-M  Kna.mii  14  fl 

8 142323  CSIOaiiTO  (ARO)  (20)  B Batten  S-6-Q C McCanwa  1 

» W122  HONOUR  AHD01PRV (20) DW Likas 3-6-11  _ . ■■jawra 

10  T2T23C  rat^MDLYVjCVra  00)  J Pierce  8-9-0 — H McCaoby  11 

11  340111  LANWUm  (36)M  KeMh  4-g-o  J Chaws  12 

13 f *1UK  PATINO  DOTS  (20)  C Sttfi  4-M PBay7 

13F  51V152  JEW  « wan.  (22}  J Forbes  B-H MtKwtU 

BaRb^  7-2LoriCarsoii.9-Sijngiunr.5-(Honeur  And  i3tofy.6-(  CMe  Bane.  6-tUI da  Jusdce.  fO-i 
RBiMLAmeahnc  Skier.  linn** 


SEMSmCStesiltRi  start  headway  3 e«t  weateibd  II  ouL  )3  Eft  of  B to  Tagirt  (Goodwood  31,  GO-  FniJ. 


am 


aakv  on  Natl  Tteti  TtaWap. 

9.50  Brabtonf  CcplW  1-HITbf  CB70JW 

1 3-J1S14  SWAM  (20)  A FobrefFr)  4-6-0 

1A  333111  SHAKTOa  (13)  J Gcsden(G6)  3-6-6 LDaBariT 

IX  101421  WALL  STREET  (28)  a Hn  SureorKaBI  3-6-6 JSaiAoaB 

IN  vzni  SOKapm.  (27)  UStoutolGBI  4-8-0 CSbmlQ 

2 236611  WPL0MAT1C JST(H) J Ptcou 4-8-Q  JChanl 

9 12M2  OOSHTANm  (42)  H GecAIGB)  h-6-g PatEddwy  Z 

4 osanw  IbCXSHATURAL STAR  (62)  WUrtnaWon  7-9-0 iwirnw.,1  . 

6 11DK5  LUHAWEU«(20)Aftibre|Fi)3-e-6  - TtonetS 

6 242J-13  TALUODKS (66) R Uandela 6-4-0 KBuwutMl 

7 2imn:  PaSUBSH(20JMStoUe(Gfl)4-8-0  WRSMWtbttf 

a 1-13133  RABUN  (»1)DW  Lukas  3-6-9  TTTifhn  11 

B 34253  AVAD (81) DDonk 6-M CMeCmnlR 

10  least  WPRSHARP (27) WDHas* 5-6-11 CMtatoriis 

11  1MI1?CnB'BEAiaiART(ZT)MFra3tad3-6J9 SRawby  14 

Baltor  4-1  Stunuju.  5-1  OglMUIlc  Jet  6-1  SlngapM.  HudSH.  8-1  Dushyantor , 10-1  Bwaln.  AwgA  12-] 
CM  ef  Baarhan.  I4n.__ 


iso 


* 


tin’s  owns 
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Rugby  League 

Second  Test:  New  Zealand  18,  Great  Britain  15 

Lions  left  to  fight 
for  their  pride 


SPORTS  NEWS  21 


Andy  Wilson 
in  Pabneraton  North 


Great  Britain  lost 
the  series  with  this 
second  defeat  here 
yesterday  but,  if  the 
margin  was  narrower  than  in 
the  17-12  first  Test  reverse  in 
Auckland  a week  previously, 
this  time  the  Lions  could 
have  no  complaints. 

It  was  New  Zealand's  first 
series  victory  over  GB  since 
1984.  They  scored  three  tries 
to  two  and  always  looked  the 
more  potent  attacking  force. 
The  Lions,  led  superbly  by 
Andy  Farrell.  lacked  nothing 
in  commitment  but  created 
only  two  real  chances,  both  in 
the  first  half  and  both  taken. 

But  New  Zealand  looked 
dangerous  every  time  they 
had  tbe  ball,  particularly 
through  their  half-backs  Sta- 
cey Jones  and  Gene  Ngamu, 
the  centres  Ruben  Wiki  and 
John  Timu  and  the  towering 
second-row  Stephen  Kearney. 

It  was  Kearney  who  un- 
locked the  Lions1  defence 
with  a pass  for  Wiki’s  second 
try  early  in  the  second  half 
that  brought  New  Zealand 
within  a point  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  another  off-load  by 
the  Auckland  Warrior  sent 
Jones  racing  upfield  to  set  up 
the  decisive  score  with  16 
minutes  remaining. 

Jones  was  prevented  from 


grounding  the  ball  by  tbe 
Lions  full-back  Stuart  Spruce, 
hut  from  the  resulting  scrum 
Ngamu  ran  across  the  de- 
fence, dummied  and  created 
a clear  run  to  the  line. 

Matthew  Ridge,  who  missed 
the  conversion  to  Wiki's 
second  try.  allowing  the  Lions 
to  stay  l£-]2  ahead. 
amends  from  near  the  touch- 
line  and,  although  the  Lions 
threw  caution  to  the  wind  and 
Go ul ding  landed  a penalty. 
New  Zealand  remained  tbe 
more  likely  scorers. 

The  Lions  coach  Phil  Lar- 
der refused  to  use  the  farcical 
events  of  the  past  week  as  an 
excuse,  with  11  players  or- 
dered home  by  the  RFL  chief 
executive  Maurice  Lindsay  as 
a cost-cutting  measure,  insist- j 
ing  that  It  had  not  affected  the 
performance  of  his  team 

Both  their  tries  came  from 
inside  the  New  Zealand  half. 
After  26  minutes  Rarrell  and 
Denis  Betts  created  the  space 
for  Alan  Hunte  to  score  the 
game's  first  try,  as  he  had  tn 
Auckland.  The  similarities 
continued  as  Betts  crashed 
over  for  the  second  after  some 
excellent  handling. 

This  time  New  Zealand  did 
manage  a quick  reply  after 
Hunte  had  lost  the  hail  near 
his  own  line  in  a tackle  by 
Tyran  Smith.  Timu  stepping 
i inside  Powell  to  set  up  the 
; first  for  Wiki.  But,  with 
Gould  ing  converting  both 


i tries  and  dropping  a goal,  the 
1 Lions  led  13-8  at  the  break. 

| New  Zealand's  coach  Frank 
1 Endacott  felt  that  his  side 
j would  already  have  been  well 
ahead  if  their  handling  had 
1 been  better.  That  must  be  Lar- 
der's major  worry  before  Fri- 
day’s third  Test  in  Christ- 
church, when  the  home  side 
will  aim  to  avenge  their  3-0 
whitewash  in  England  In  1993 
and  the  Lions  must  win  to 
avoid  being  the  least  success- 
ful British  side  to  tour  New 
Zealand. 

■*ew  ZHALAMD  (Auckland  Warriors 
unlaw  Stataov  RM*a  icapy.  Hnppa.  wtu 

iCanborra).  Ttrwu  (Center  Bury).  ffannoi 
ICronunal:  Ngmn  Jom,  Ymuoa.  bu. 

(CanoarraJ.  iro  (Humor  Marinors). 
Kaareey.  Smith  (N  Queensland 
Cowboys).  SobsttoitM-  Ellis.  Vagans. 
Hackmore,  Swann. 

GREAT  BRITAIN:  Same  (Bradford); 
Hunte  (SI  Helens).  RxffinoU  (Wigan). 
Rftmea  (Keighley).  Uhm  (SI  Helens). 
Harris  (Warrington).  OobMIbb  (SI 
Horens):  Broanbam  (Shallield). 

Caaningiiam  (31  Holens).  O'Cmmor 
(Wigan).  Batts  (Auckland).  teHtept 
(Warring) on).  Farrell  (Wigan,  capt). 
TteiatMnf  - MaWior  (Perth  WR).  inllm 
(Feathers! one),  Hamm— d [St  Holens). 
Jtoynt  (81  Helens|. 

Rederom  G Anne&Jey  (Australia). 

• The  British  Academy  side 
likewise  went  two  down  in 
their  three-match  series,  los- 
ing 27—24  here  after  fighting 
back  from  10-0  down  to  take  a 
20-14  lead  midway  through 
the  second  half.  But  New 
Zealand  came  back  strongly, 
Robert  Henare  scoring  his 
second  try  and  setting  up  an- 
other before  adding  a drop 
goal  to  put  them  27-20  ahead. 


BT  Global  Challenge 


Whale-watch  on  the  final  fling  off  Copacabana 

THE  spinnaker  flying  l already  crossed  the  finishing  j position.  We  cannot  blame  ors  who  have  not  previously  | precisely  67  feet  At  Rio  we  say  i yachts,  about  leaks  in  the  foul- 
under  a full  moon  and  the  line  with  Toshiba  the  most  equipment  problems.  We  did  crossed  the  line  called  before  goodbye  to  four  of  our  crew.  weather  gear  issued  to  the 
trade  winds  swinging  I likelv  to  finish  second  and  hlowoutasninnakertautso  thp  court  of  Kinrr  Nenturuv  Thrre  are  an-  I m>ws  .‘Snfarnilclrinchava 


As  the  leading  yacht 
sails  into  Rio, 
Simon  Montague 
reflects  on  the  highs 
andlows  of  the  first 
leg  from  aboard 
Nuclear  Electric 


THE  spinnaker  flying 
under  a full  moon  and  the 
trade  winds  swinging 
round  behind  us,  the  night- 
watch  is  concentrating  on  the 
final  charge  towards  Rio. 
Darkness  is  a good  time  to 
make  gains  and  we  may  yet 
overhaul  some  of  the  nine 
yachts  ahead  before  the  finish- 
ing line. 

“Look  out  for  whales  and 
keep  it  fast,"  calls  skipper 
Richard  Tudor,  referring  to 
reports  from  other  yachts  and 
the  close  interest  in  the  fleet's 
arrival  off  tbe  coast  ofBraziL 
Tbe  potential  danger  in  slicing 
into  several  tons  of  marine 
wildlife  at  10  knots  is  serious 
and  the  skipper,  as  taken  with 
those  bPRiitiftil  mammals  as  he 
is  with  racing,  wants  no  dam- 
age to  either  party. 

We  hear  that  Group  4 has 


already  crossed  the  finishing 
line  with  Toshiba  the  most 
likely  to  finish  second  and 
Concert  third.  After  that  it  is 
still  anyone’s  game.  Nuclear 
Electric  is  lying  tenth  at  the 
tail  end  of  a bunch  of  yachts 
fighting  it  out  in  close  order 
for  the  mid-table  positions.  If 
winds  nearer  the  coast  go 
light  then  by  staying  offshore 
we  may  yet  spring  an  overtak- 
ing manoeuvre.  The  calms 
which  lurk  off  Rio's  Copaca- 
bana Beach  could  prove  the 
final  joker  in  the  pack. 

Even  so  we  are  disappointed 
not  to  be  nearer  tbe  front.  Nu- 
clear Electric  began  the  race 
as  both  the  ripfenriing  fham- 
i pion  and  the  bookies’  fevour- 
i ite.  Imposing  a heavy  burden 
i of  expectation.  Our  rivals  are 
surprised  and  our  families  at 
home  concerned  at  our  lowly 


position.  We  cannot  blame 
equipment  problems.  We  did 
blow  out  a spinnaker  but  so 
have  others.  Part  of  the  kicker 
has  shattered  but  the  strains 
of  four  weeks'  non-stop  racing 
must  be  telling  on  us. 

The  explanation  is  straight- 
forward: we  simply  went  the 
wrong  way.  The  fateful  deci- 
sion was  made  as  the  fleet 
rounded  Berenga  Island  off 
the  Portuguese  coast  a fort- 
night ago.  Becalmed  for  24 
hours  near  the  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands. we  then  fell  into  an- 
other windless  hole  in  the  dol- 
drums. Those  who  went 
westward  kept  moving. 

There  have  been  compensa- 
tions. I struggle  for  words  to 
describe  the  beauty  of  a dol- 
drums’ dawn  and  we  cele- 
brated crossing  tbe  equator  in 
traditional  fashion,  with  sail- 


ors who  have  not  previously 
crossed  the  line  called  before 
tbe  court  of  King  Neptune. 
GuOty  of  all  charges,  the  sen- 
tence is  to  be  doused  in  a vile 
brew  of  custard,  brown  sauce, 
carrots,  cabbages  and  onion; 
as  I kneel  to  receive  my  pun- 
ishment, the  mess  on  deck 
reminds  me  uncomfortably  of 
a first  day  at  sea. 

Now  Rio  beckons:  cold  i 
beers,  clean  clothes  and  the 
chance  to  use  a toilet  whicb  is 
not  at  an  angle  of  20  degrees  to 
the  vertical  We  have  run  out 
of  dehydrated  main  meals  and 
Simon  Wanfle,  the  only  seri- 
ous smoker  on  board,  has  con- ' 
sumed  his  supply  of 300  ciga- 
rettes and  the  yacht's  entire 
stock  of  60  cigars. 

We  look  forward  even  to  a 
simple  stroll;  the  farthest  any 
of  us  has  walked  fora  month  is 


precisely  67  feet  At  Rio  we  say 
goodbye  to  four  of  our  crew. 
Three  are  “leggers"  while  an- 
other has  decided  to  withdraw' 
for  personal  reasons.  Fresh 
faces  will  bring  a change  of 
company. 

Meanwhile  the  race  orga- 
nisers have  a serious  issue  to 
resolve.  An  urgent  investiga- 
tion has  been  launched,  after 
complaints  from  at  least  five 


yachts,  about  leaks  in  the  foul- 
weather  gear  issued  to  the 
crews.  So  far  oilskins  have 
rarely  been  worn  but.  for  the 
next  leg.  they  will  be  crucial  to 
our  survival.  In  less  than  four 
weeks'  time  we  set  out  on  one 
of  the  toughest  tests  any 
yachtsman  can  imagine:  6,600 
miles  round  Cape  Horn  to  New 
Zealand,  by  way  of  the  South- 
ern Ocean. 


Group  4 safe  and  sound  in  Rio 


MIKE  GOLDING  and  the 
crew  of  Group  4 
crossed  the  finishing  line  at 
midday  local  time  yester- 
day, taking  23  days  3hr 
47m in  I5sec  to  complete  the 
5.000  miles  from  Southamp- 
ton, writes  Bob  Fisher. 


They  were  12  miles  ahead 
of  Toshiba  Wave  Warrior 
and  60  miles  in  front  of 
Concert.  Tbe  next  six  boats 
were  almost  becalmed, 
with  the  following  five,  led 
by  Nuclear  Electric,  still  to 
reach  the  windless  zone. 


Carlisle  (N.H.) 


I Market  Rasen  (N.H.) 


II  Worcester  (N.H.) 


||  Results 


2.1  S Tap  Sklpwor  MS  PaatHaotor 

te4»3fatelyP—l»iB  4^0  Rtvar  Roam 

3.1  E Q laa  flan  Prtnaaaa  4J8  Thornton  Gate 

&SSMMrEm0i 

LMZMNMt  LUCMBuriMte 

LWMiBBUNMt  4-10  Strong  Tnron  in 

3jOS  SirDoteo  *-40  Wtetaahamhia  i 

- | 

1 .55  OUT  OAHLS  NOVICE  HURDLE  tea  M WJM 

1 T COKTRAFKtC  (14)  (D)  Mrs  A SwlnCar*4-1M  J&VPfc 

2 00-0  PBfTUUlIISQOnE  121)  JJeltanonS-W-12 KOmmt 

2 REGAL  OOMABI  Mrs  L UflfStefl  5-10-12 JJirflOT 

4 O-  STBMUWQ  BE  (151)  1)  Rued  5-10-12 TRaari 

8 R-  HOMECREST  (338)  B EDbMt  4-10-1  I ADabbto 

8 P-3  MONACO GOU)  (20)  (9F)  Mrs bl  Revtey<-KM1 OCteBp) 

7 BF  PATTERN  AUKS  (SO)  D MoflHfi  4-10-11 J)  J ■««*» 

8 300^43  AHBCB HOLLY (7)  J Dtaon 7-10-7 JB9IM* 

• LS  im  A WNHuib  7-10-7 BHtefeg 

MtW  4-6Ca*rafife.  7-C  Monaco  Gold.  8-1  Prom  Ann*.  Ainbar  Holly.  13-1  PenHand  Spare,  16-1  Regal 
-tomato.  55-1  Lb  Aortw.  Staging  8«e  ® "■ 


2.25  BAODLRDAOC  NOVICE  HURDLE  9M4M10y4a*2A>9 

1 45H315  RDLEOUTTHI RRET  (10)  Sarah  Homei-Herte  5-11-5  IMN 

. 2.  3X03-1  HA  BATA  (14)  (D)  IAS  A Sortntvin*  *-11-4 jNg  _ 

3 DBPO-C  OAIUf  AM  (8)  1 FergUMh  8-10-12 BPaaweter 

4 tmmt-  mcmPYN  uu>  (i  io«)  r sews  b-«-i2 

8 PP5P-6F  lABfUS-0{ZZ)DLamb  0-13-12 j”** 

a QOS40-0  UFSBUOY  (10)  J Timur  5-10-12 1*?*..  .. 

7 (COSU-3  HBUJ»(1 41) OMoBffl 5-10-12  — 

8 00530-  HUMAWOQH  (221)  G MOOT  S-KM2 

* A1MH34  nuWM  (14)  G Moon  6-10-12  .— M Btetey  _ 

10  TO  SAT  THS  LEAST  Mrs  H How  S-W-K -* 'HwbIIi  (7) 

11  /3026V-  TKAP DANCSB (MB) P UflrtWtfi 5-1  (M2 7TTT. iSfJS 

12  0-4  HI—  »IIB«ny  (*»>««» MM«H|gn4-10-11  Starter 

IS  OBJ-  SKIK»«*70NE{154JD>*Wto»4-^” 

14  go-  CLASUUU9LL  (841)  J Cterton  5-2V-7 — — A jnmraan 

II  UE0506-  MayMOOMrfOIJPBMOTom  5-10-7 RJwJp 

14  0 asm  SALE  (14)  UraS  Sown  4-10-e  — 

nmiiQ-  13-8  Ell  urn  6-1  Shanawogh.  8-1  Thtera*.  10-1  Rol#  ft*  TT»  Real,  IMSn#.  Oriugian.  16-1 
SSgoor  Norton.  Trip  Dancer,  !0-t  Faimani  Sitetojr ta  ■■■■■■■. 

2.55  sunn  wowceeHASsaw  4f  no**  cawo 

1 084321  CASnSBOVAL  (21)  I F«Wln  HH 1 

a ssn-®  BOVAC flail (TOUiefnOiVRiBsefl 7-11-1! 

a OftSBO-  AUCHAROB1  (S3»)  P lArtMli  6-11-S CC*hH(8) 

4 W1423-  BO4J0 ACCOOirr (100) Q MoOfA 6-IT-i 

6 OMfmABtesA3wW*o*M1-6  

• 2^*0-  POA ON TMM BUN (284)0 fOtnante 8-11-5 

T U/2PV-  a«ICAU(5«90»IWItan8 16-TW  — SfSSL 

B R)ff=-P  JAEAIOUM  (20)  N tftglll8-l^  rTTTT AJatte 

■ Pi/UTJ-  KB«OiaMmn(S3aj«roS3mHh  9-11-6 5?"* 

10  50Gra4-2  m nan  (i4>  jw^^ivo  — — SjSS. 

11  44235-  8HAH2flVt(1B0)  J CtertWS^M—— !”!?. 

1*  3122X5-  EHQIKDPS DABCDl (201  > (i Rlcftards  B-X1-S  -. — 

13  SKUSO-  THB  Dnsna  (178)  DUIM>  10-11-5 

IMfeV  5-45oto«m-S  Dancer,  4-1  OM***.  8-1 BM  ACHMt  »-1  Mow. 

feHwr.  16-1  Garcsfl.  Fo«  On  Ttw  Run  

3.25  LADBBOKEa  LUCKY  CNWCB  HAIBItCAP  HURBl*  *»  110(4. 

1 216410-  JOCKS  MM  £*22)  (C)G  

2 43T13P-  1HSmOmi(18QWRM88-11-«  ISi 

5 a02WEXBK>R(inC9^8S^»-1IM2  

4 0W5S3-aiurti»mci50)^BBw»Bmo-iM 

8 Q80MB5  BHFB10B  CHAIM  (0)  K Warrior  6-10-0  — T _ 

3.55  SCAmlWUlOWAF CHASES* 

1 2W40O-  MU  B*m»<*10)  UlSOCNVfW;  HUM  — 

2 wg-i  mbw-  comma  (too  mewa  t-w 

3 1X3-421  WIMMWOf1«i)(WC2fto11-11-« 

: ssa aBsw«sasSjF^^^3P 

1-1  ear  Ahead.  »-1  Gnartfl  15-X_5appo«m. 
20-1  GoSWy.  ' 


2.15  ASSOCIATE)  MSTin  PORTS  SdUMGrCAP  MOLE  2d  If  110y«i  Cl ^82 

1 4W524  S£A GOO (36) UClBpman 5-12-0 .WVottkgtai 

2 SP6-04S  WOROSHITH (42)(D) (OF) J L Hems 6-11-11 PMcLo^Ai 

3 400-455  F2NUNCOORT  (37)  J H Johnson  5-11-6 IHtem 

4 OP-3  MNonSUMNE(7) A Smtmr 4-11-8  

B OS-M  GUMVAU.T(83)BMmy5-11-7 .SC— il  i P) 

4 48-333  COUNT  OP  RAMOBS (38)  K Morg»l6-11-2 182— 

7 363P-05  P1.V  TO  THE  B8)  (1 1)  J QjLh  6-10-12 D Byrne  * 

8 064498  RRRLOCX(1X)(0)H  Alumdor  6-10-11 P HkNa 

f 6403  ilFTlEII*D10IO(22)MHwieiionfl*-ifr4 + 

10  540  TOP  «WB»ra  (IQ)  MonynWaM  4-10-7 Hi- 
ll on  PATS  POLLY  (84)  F Vanity  S-tM ■"  HtPateiJ 

12  OP-POO*  KAJQCTAR  (23)  S Cwnfian  6-llW — -J»R—  <»J 

13  OPMB  RinCfl.  2Si.(77)nWo«9iou»  5-10-0 LWyer 

Beotao  M Court  01  Ramtan.  6-1  Sea  Gad.  6-1  Fenton  Court,  7-1  ftanger  Sloan*.  n»  To  THa  End,  8-1 
Glenvoly.  10-1  Ktorturtto.  Top  Skipper 

2.45  URCOUiSMREBBBP  BAY  KWKR  CHASE  Sm  4tC3JM8 

2 Ulltry  SISuS?^l*35&rtBi HHI IIT .JHAted) 

3 4V-Z334  RK»E>  UOVH1  (23)  M Oaptrac  S-ll-fl WHartka—te 

4 2313F4-  ONCt£IOnT(17S)J(rNeU 8-11-8 JBINnwr 

s 111115-  nm.Y  DJUMUM  (211)  T EesMftiy  5-18-12 tWtar 

• 54W-05  BSTaOV[«4)40&l  U UBI^UlS-IO-S — ‘52— 

— fcteT-aSImiilY  DMWng.  3-1  Untie  Keeny.  8-1  Oflar  Bm.  2P-I0wnt  Lad.  2S-1  Hoconl  Lywr.  35-1 
mmiot  eiiteiwa 

3.1  5 HOWARD  UBIH  TOWAOB  AMS  3AWA0E  HANDICAP  CRASS  3m  1» 

1 X-X21J3  W13IAlX(Sa)(B)RCurta  10-11-10 OW— h(2) 

2 03F5-42  OAHE OAK (13)(C)JCVW  10-11-0 UWjmr 

5 T21PK  BAOJC  BLOOM  (1 B) (C)  J JeTVason  10- ' 0-9 IC— itetn 

4 S/BPSy-  SOM  OP  BBS  (21 1J  (D)  82*  M Rawlav  8-10-7 F HJren 

5 62-3103  CAST HOOSTON (21) (CO)  J ffteUI  7-10-5  N 

8 43T(8P-  0&PDeOSKM(1BZ(ai}PavK3br0<4fiia~i0-t 8*2— 

7 20P-IB1  OSJSmM  PWICR88tl4)  tes  M Jones  8-16-3 DByraa 

Baokw  « Son  01  we.  4-1  KRwbSl  M Otertinn  PrtxMsa.  S-i  Magic  Bloow.  7-1  Dark  0>k.  Eart  ftawMa 

10-1  Deep  Ocoswrv  Tnmmtmu 


3.45  gm 

1 0460-P 

2 3 

3 38- 

5 0005-24 

8 8 

7 0 

8 0W-3Z 

9 06030- 

tO  <H05- 

H C7V-4I 

12  8- 

13  U60- 

14 

15 

18  7730223- 

17 

18  60- 
B— 1^7-flPaO 
Se^M.Nart nei.1 


ial  mppBn  aamncck  haiocm  hurdle  an  if  1 1 oy—  esaoa 

BOSTON  WN  (20)  RWxxftOOSB  5-11-5 JJKbwpb 98(8) 

DR  BSQAH  (21)  UDodS  4-11-8 

DURAMD(333)TEAn7ty5-lM JW»er 

UNIT  PBAC2  U Prtgtara  4-11-a VSnltk 

BA  NAN  NOVA  (14)  (BP)  A Mtoy  5-11-6 

■BBnOHT  BOB  (14)  JitacMe  5-H-8 

NAXBD  P^BDfBS  (14)  Martin  Todhurttr  4-1V6  — ■— lonf 

NASHAAT  (23)  M Qxipraan  B— 1 1 — 5 W WmBiAlgta" 

OTTB  rewefi  (378)T  George  7-11-5 CRp^fT) 

PAST  MAStn  (200J  SGding*  8-lf-fi **™ 

BANfimm  (21)  CUarn  

B2PIOIHAJBBR  (32*1  John  R Upson  6-1 1-5 KOWte 

ROaBTTWmn  C1B4)  jjaftoraon  4-11-5 CC—SBl—W 

SBBAIA  J CTNflUl  5-X1-5 HO— — 

6HARED  BSK  J NorWfl 4-11-5 — — **»-  — 

KAJUUUHTTKAOBL[31B)JPn®a6-1V0 #NM— *P) 



pmoReAB(f81)MR)>an5^x*-(l — JRm 

1 Maiw.  5-t  Dirano.  B-i  Dr  Edgar.  Wp  s Drasn.  RanQlllte.  »-1  Da  — nhooo.  12-T 

KHimanyra Gel  ,Bl  l""* 


4.30  «D  MAR  OP  COKETOK  HANDICAP  HUBUi  2.  «W>  , 

1 13125  RmO  OF  VISION  (7)  (B)  (BF)M<e  A ®stnoartt  6-11-10  

2 11F-211  BUPWIOPCt^Ll^frlM  - — rr 

3 43-6441  BREA  APPORHBD  (12)  .rvifcl. 

4 60256-3  I Ml  I—  (W F tedOflR 4-lH  — uilZZ 

B 44TWM-  JUMBO  STAR  (IfinP^JDtonM” bP»2* 

: s?  — dsaavi 

BoNte*  7-4  SWN8V.  7 F4  ««  AppdWsA  5-1  F«n  Tarter.  7-1  La»  loo*r.  FWd  « VWoa 

sar.  Z0-1  euAiumnartrt  Law.  


r,  7-1  Kick  Tne  Boat 


5.00  QRE2X  MOO  BTANBABDNH  FMI  RACE**  tf  21^*70  ' _ 

f 41—1  IRJRUBHN  (18)  J JsTarsod  4-11— "O ^S3^i 

l ’£  SOSSS^I^ 

- * - giHZ-iimm  (IM) J (PWl  6-11-7 - — A IJmiiIw 

a " ■niarAlT  htt  r t~^ — — ■■■•—"  ’ ’ 

9 BtOOWW  JONRB  *A*  L WSaniwn  4-10-12 * 

10  RJBARBRTOnRSAWa  4-10-12 

Brtttw  8-11 IMM  FuNtar.  5-1  (M  Ca-Ber.  10-1  cnu.  F*te.  UP*  Sterna.  OadM.  MWM 
Bun.  20-1  Fa**r  Ron.  Kakni  tnom 

• Blinkered  first  time  toda^DONCASTCR  ^ ? 

s ^ set" 


4^20  omw  EUBOMAM  CAR  CARHBB  RAWtCAP  MMDU  tel  B**i 

1 W1UMOtTWlAR(21)JK*wttaB-11-5*K-— HjWH—"11"* 

2 B4W-1XT  laws:  BOON  (108) (Q(BP)  K teflpr  6-11-4 Jfuatop 

2 3K7121  CtKAB  IIWEff-f) J VaOie4-IW  Bteutendff) 

4 340056-  WOC TBR BCAX (201)  join R UpMA T-1 VQ HOIMte 

5 DOCKMAST*  (ITS)  MbO  U tMO&n  ^-Xt-IB A 8 State 

B VSISf-  JUSt  8UPPQ8RN  (R70)  B Rrtlite*  5-70-j  — = rS2? 

7 8D40-4P  SAN  QKMO»  (27)  (BO  N TwWon-Oate*  7-10^7 

8 /213ISP-  BBURO  (11 0)(B)T  Garage  5-iM 

l-.mii)  B4  Qan  Bugs,  5-2  Rioer  Roon,  8-2  OJyinpbn.  6-1  DuAmaBM.  7-1  Wok  Tte 

Grorgra.  20-1  Sterg. -kirt  Suweaen.  

4^5  CORBFRRnBXXK* NOW™ CNASB tall no^eca^oa 

1 34C5-4  DOWNT«Pnl.{11>JMA)teSC07-1J-4 HWWwmx* 

2 42TS3-F  lBONIANDWAT(14)MTbl2»rtrt5-11-4  "gT»* 

I RP-  IWNRU  PfUW(1TB)MRaterN HH — TS.l'  jT  fc 

4 GP0400- THORNTON  OATS  |17nTEaBarW7-l*-* tSSL—  m 

B oooo-u  KA«siAsnao!ii)te»asn«i5-iv3__.__ "IF.1  . 1 171 

s BnMtfAHBlBB(13WMrtP7tei»«mE-10-O N lit  hint* 

r — on.  4-1  Down  TSa  Fe*.  B-2  Upland  Nap.  12-1  Wten  ttarUer.  »-<  SwaWP 

pggrtn.  KarenosSoo 

SJtS  PAimi*MRPl/mHElHr.1flB11fPrg-* * tiwiMrlalMiariaMJH 

1 6 BABA  BAH  (15)  P Ecda*  5-1 1-6 

x MCKHOUteJ  Bow  4-11-6 STaptorti) 

X 3O-(0TON(3BS)jamlf5-lM  — 1!** 

4 LORO  OF  THB  LOCH  L Lusgo  5-1 V-5  . ■ gP»fiy  _ 

5 F-  MARMCS WOLF (*7T)BT^ 5-1 V5 *tFrl 

« PKARBRMUH  JFlaGBrHd  4-11-6 — -*DBte 

5 ao-  Ma*rTll72H*AKT(163)JrtW!lJrtinion4-1V6 Aterteefc 

a sJLXmartMXrmiAaURlWBltrr  . . 

9 0-HBIAHUUIBPn(1— ) Mrs  I MelOa  5-17-6 

IO  24-  «flPAAF (149) K Morgan ASBadte 

9Mte«  W Ntert.  11-4  pror  EmaRh.  8-»  LBrtOf  Tte  teCR.  siwr  »BIJC.  7-1  PrfcrtmHAIrt 
2M  Bate  Sam.  Hrtib  Span*-  10  rw»«» 


A Bwyv 
-JBnFNNa 


2.05  CfTY  AND  COUNTY  OONOmOMALJOa(ETrHlCAPWORPIg^C2J>B7 

1 63-1751  STEADFAST  OUT  (21)  (D)  J 0'Ne>B  3-11-10 AHcOnPi 

2 R-33I5F  AlPMEMST(22)(CO)J(rSMa4-1V4 Ml.te.1  Ate—  ♦ 

3 5J45,XO-Tra*Oa*.(lS8)fl  Rowe  8-11-2 JKtafrtty  (7) 

4 4615447-  BBX.ASR9  WIN  (558)  (D)T  Walt  6-11-0 .^CHogte 

5 SUPKATfC(213)4  DmWT.MI-0 CRH  (3) 

6 623000-  ANkACS ((H) (D)SMeU<v 7-18-13 XMMd* 

7 OO-OS  ZBMNBAR  (7)  (D)-)Bradev  4-10-7 J Power  (E) 

a DO  um- SCOTTISH  nDOINB(1B2)T  Wall  6-10-6 88a— I 

a 03-4FD0  PUSEY S1H28T B0T (1) (CO) J Bostojr 9-10-3 TDoanodM 

10  P0IF-P0  WBL  JAMES  CM)  (D)C  Dtf—  10-10-1 .0 vy  teh  * 

BeMop  9-4  SttJdteU  Elite,  7-C  Bngilinr.  5-1  AlpOta  U«t  8-IThiMDl.  8-1  Artfaee  13-x  ScrtHVi  Wedtkno. 
apmsPc.  W-1  Pusay  Sirert  Boy  IO  raonara 


2 .3  5 JOHN  Bum  UHORIAL  HAWHCAP  CHASE  tel  234SS 

1 32133-4  MEHUlNPS-ftlHttAL (7) (O) CBP) P MCftollS  10-11-10  .—  APHcCmt 

2 F11UU-1  RW HARVHIT (IS) (O)  J Spearing  KM1-10 DBririgertHr 

8 14SF23-  SHOD RIOGA (ISP) (D)SMe(lor 7-11-8 KB— 

4 KJ13FP-  HAN  HOOD  (242)  C Brook*  5-11-6  O Bradley 

5 J223-G  FULL  OTXiAltt  (99)  (CO)  (BF)  P Cahrer  ft-X  M)  ■ A Hbaondd 

• 4FF4T5-  TKeAUJrRCK(*ia|GSe*Tng6-tl-C e CEBTanf 

7 2W7P-P3  GOOD  FOB  A UUHW  (It)  tB)GHSffl  12-10-11 NrOStenUn(7) 

B /43UF17-  MIAMI  SPLASH (948) (D) SBnon  Earle  5-W-6 CN—da 

B 151404- ZERBUR (184)  1C Balsy 6-10-4 COteeyor 

nitrtnr  5-2  Newfarrs-General.  4-1  Fine  Kanes.  6-1  Man  Uool.  8-1  FuA  O’ PraBe.  Soon  Ftoga.  14 ami 
Spurn.  10-1  ZerMw.  12-1  ite  Cuenrue  >— ml 

3.0  5 JOHN  MIRPMV  7BTR  nRTMOAY  BF  W HOYICE  KMBLE  2ar  27  C2AT8 

1 005-1  OONTlEAVirKBttST  (128)  R Curts  6-11-10 Notes 

2 P-F  AKmmHUR8UCK(«)FR>Fte1H6-1>-0 Otaaed) 

3 4P444P-  BETSCMtORN  BARD  (201)  D GantWio  6-1V0 0 Fora  (3) 

4 OIHSW*-  BOUND  FOR  QOLD (182)  M«  H Krtgrt  S-1V-0 JPTlUay 

8 4051-  CKAMMARS (173)  PWWwort- 6-1 1-0  JOetome 

B f»-  BOtDTWBPOKTCSOZ]  ADamS-n-0 LMarrej 

7 4-  MYTHICAL  APPROACH  (157)  DMctiOlKin  8-11-0 jUHp*t 

8 63-  PHTTIATCJS  RYW  (2B0>  h TmsXwvOevje'  5-1V0 CUeweBya 

9 05-  MfYTWI  AMD  SUBS  (294)  RBucUar  6-11-0 BPnwB 

10  0-5  8IHWA  NEYAOA (88)  Ptteholb  5-11-0  — APHeCoy 

11  64)1-  SHI  CANTS  (207)  R Rom  5-11-0 PIRde 

It  57-  SOUTHERN  NROna (900) K BMley 6-1 H) CORteyor 

IB  4000-  STORHTIQBR (217)3 Mellor 5-11-0 HHars 

14  (V07P-  SYLYEFTEB  (33T)  Mss  A Breyd  8-11-0 HAFitagecaitf 

15  00-  OUKNOAYS{211)QThOfflor 4-10-13 OBiMg.— 

»8  330  POHEBFW.  SF«nr  (42)  JOStea  4-10-13 JBetoei  Br»unan(5) 

IT  0344  KATHARMnrS SONG (SS)D Hyde 6-10-9 0 Bradley 

19  0060- *HMP(137)J  O’Shee  5-10-9 RJotaaoa 

19  BF5-  aril  llfr BOOB (1B4) M VuygerldOe 4-10-6 SfHutnn 

BetBae  8-2  Sir  Dame,  6-1  Uyinwel  Approach.  7-i  Sierm  Nevada.  8-1  Ceawtsre.  DonoeeveowiesT,  HJ-x 
Southern  tignB.  Rhydm  Ano  Blues,  12-1  PenSartfc  Flyer.  BorndFoiGoH 1H  fen 

3.35  FRmRBmJLIHHORUL NOTICE CMASt tea 4f  110yd*  C4^38 

1 21118-1  CALL  EQOntAMe  (21)  PWrtrtt*  6-11-6 APHoCey 

2 EnMTSanBDUMHALM  Sheppom  ?-M-0 BPo«rt9 

5 HWH  PWY1HYW (44) G Heraoad 7-11-0 BLHUninM 

4 8-  14B1PRON1  (104)  R Rowe  8-1V-0 PUde 

5 3034M  MORBTOCH (24) RhodBW 8-11-0 JHrert 

B 716742-P  RAFTERS  (7)  7-1  H> JMetam 

7 P1037-  COVHBlAUUUK(B4O)Mr<SSmrti8-x0-T3 JleP Hurray 

B 05W  8WB4Q QUARTET (12) N TwBB)n-Dsv*« 6-KM CUneeByn 

Brttes  4-6  Cal  Eortnama.  4-1  Siring  Quartet  8-2  FW*  Ttiyne,  18-1  Mrsad.  Cover  Hale  Lam.  20-1 
Mrttrcm.  25-1  Raoars  Biteaer* 

4. 1 O DUBI Z9TH  AHNnfBHUfV  HOVICE ITCAP  CHASH  2ar  Tf  S34B3 

APHaCoy 


.DOUBTFUL 

Mr  P Murray 

D Monte 

...  PHafcy 

IT-'teR  TbornUn  (7) 

""ZZTJteTte 

OUptea 

- RPtetaA* 

Bettte  2-1  Strong  Tamutn.  6-1  SpeorMod  Agaev  7-1  Domiote.  18-1  Tte  Go  Atesd.  try  Home  14-1 
Chris's  Gien,  Ejjxara  TrareL  Seymour  »y.  ITnanire 

4.40  LADRR0US  HANDICAP  HORDUtei  4f  £3,722 

1 2BF4BV-  oOBAUIBI1C(209)(CO)JO,SWaT-l2-0 HAPteoenM 

2 400008-  BALAHAR (212) DQuDotto 5-1 1-»  _ — AHnprire 

1 KJ5DK  TOM  JAY(ie3)BUeaalHn  6-11-7 YStetey 

4 33-1151  MOTTAWA  MULCT  (14)  (CO)  L Moctagae  KU  5-11-8  DHatee 

B Oi'34110-  ARITHHHI1C|211)(D) Mra J Pltwan B-1V3  — HIM  linn 

4 S40FUO-  RBBDWOODHUPPHr(YR2)(B)4  JRSMjnS-71-fl LHanty 

7 1U200-  HAW0 (245)  J Uiddn 6-11-0  — — THoy 

9 S3/31F7-  SPRING  TO  GLORY  (77B)(CJP  Heyward  8-10-8 SPeolte  _ 

0 5353B&- HHJL0HEHAN(B99)BU»wByn8-lD-7 BrJUteGrt 

10  3715015-  DABBG  BLAND  BOB)  WJ9Bto5-»-7 CUeatem 

11  7114417-  CHJHW  (083)  T Forte.  8-10-3  * n , 

12  2821-23  LA  iBMORQUNIA  (14)  (BP)  D Marks  6-184 JAHeCHBy 

IB  013P-  JOBTPORAI«ASOM(1SnRJ«*0*4-1M AJeteM 

fr.2  jrtynMft.  5-1  VMovwaiHa.  5-1  Tern -By.  7-1  Go  Balfisift  B-»  Ntedmd  10-1 
BdBwt  Spring  To  Gfcry.  12-1  MMirt.  La  MwwqiAna.  13  rmeim 


DONCASTER 

LOO  (7f)e  1,  REALLY  A DREAM,  F Lynch 
111-1)1  *.  WaypoM  112-1):  3,  Myltem 
Mialelf  (33-1):  4,  Polar  Refrain  (15-1). 
6-1  lav  Slarkaimo  22  ran  3.  &h  hd.  X . (M 
Stouie)  Tour  CIO 00;  £2.50.  C4  3D.  CBS). 
£4  40.  Dun]  e.  £5520  Trk>  £647  60  CSF 
Cl 40  41  Trlcasl  C3.8B4  « 

-LOO  (Ira):  1,  CALYPSO  OKANT,  G Hind 
(5-1  r 2,  Buikmiibt  Dance  (5-2  lav),  3, 
Brava  Kria  (ll-4j.  15  ran.  Ik.  at.  (P  HanH) 
TWO  £7 JO;  £2.20.  E2J».  Cl .8a  Dual  F 
C12A«  TfUj:  06  20.  CSF:  CM  04 
&00(f  m St 132yda)i » ,OMUr  TERN,  77 
Hienc*.  18-ii.a,  Degeio'a  Weaein  112-1)-.  3, 
Karisma  (9-1).  100-30  lav  BeaumonL  xl 
ran  4 X.  (N  BabDagal  Tola.  Cll  00.  C2  BO. 
Cl .90.  CTJa  Dual  F E48  40.  Trio  C146.40. 
CSF  £3 7 29  Tncasr.  Dia70 
3.30  (7f)a  1,  SOPHOMOMK,  M Hills  1 5-2 
lave  2,  Lobeq  1 16-1):  a,  HngnvBo  19-1 ). 
l?canX.l  IB  Mils)  Tote  O 4*  Cl.50  0 30. 
£3  3D  Dual  F:  C30  SO.  Trier.  C12S.BO.  CSF 
£4039 

4AO  (lia)  1,  I CANT  REMEMBER,  J F 
Egan  (16-1);  2,  Mr  BembasUqo©  (l  1-2);  3, 
Scntfaorfy  Wind  (5-2  lav).  15  ran  Nk.  i)i.(P 
Evans)  TMe:  £14  70.C350.C2.OT.C1  70.  Dual 
F £43.60  Trio-  £57X0.  CSF'  CSS  04.  Tnensr 
£270.71.  NR-  Gipsy  Princess. 

4JM  |Tf)l  I.THORDIS,  K DaHey  (9-1);  2, 
UnaBcm  (25-11.  3,  Sharp  Shuffle  (9-4 
lav).  21  ran.  5.  nk.  (P  MaUnl  Tc4e:  CB.QCC 
£2.50.  i5.9a  £1.70  Dual  F E3»170.  Trio: 
£208.90.  CSF:  £209  21 . NR:  Wtu'  A Fuss. 

UO  (1m  2f  SOyds)!  1,  BUimWOk  M 

Hemry  (100-30  lavi:  2,  AhenHUwlyefiirailwp 

120-1':  3.  ABda  120-11;  4,  Ratea  A Prtaen 
(9-1).  17  ran  3.  X.  . |M  Tompkins)  Toie 
C4.0Cr.  £160.  £3  B0.  £4  00.  C2J0  Dual  F: 
£75.70.  Trio.  £350  00.  CSF  £6735.  Trlcast 
£1.094.12.  NR:  Apicella. 

JACKPOTS  Not  won.  £31.971.  carried  over 
PLACEPODC331  7D  CUIADPOTl  £42.40. 

FAKENHAM 

2-20  (tn  Hdln)]  1,  HAMADRYAD,  Mr  R 
Thcvnion  H5-B|:  2,  Total  Asaet  (12-1 1:  3, 
Aiooalll  |20-1|.  11-8  lav  Ragamultln 
Romeo  9 ran  5.  *.  (Mrs  V Ward)  Tow  C2.60, 
CliO.  £2  70.  £3.00.  Duel  F:  El  720  Trio: 
£1 09.7a  CSF;  £22.44  TncasC  £313.45. 

2^50  (3m  1 1 0yda  CSQs  1 , SPROWSTON 
BOY,  Ross  Berry  {? -Si;  S,  lucky  DoBar 
(6-4  lav).  3,  Joker  Jaelt  |40-i|.  5 ran.  2)S  2 1 
IM  Chapman)  Tote-  C3JO.  £1. 7ft  Cl  >0  Dual 
F CL30  CSF.C7S0. 

3M  (ten  llOyda  Ite):  9,  DEVILRY,  n 
Johnson  (VII;  2,  StildBr  (25-11:  3,  WBda 
UariC  1 4-7  Ibvi.  6 ran  4. 1.  (R  CragosiTohr 


Sport  in  brief 

Boxing 

Lennox  Lewis's  attempt  to 
regain  the  WBC  heavyweight 
title  looks  set  to  go  into  the 
courtroom  instead  of  the  ring. 
His  promoter  Panos  Eliades 
has  refused  to  agree  to  a delay 
to  the  Briton's  fight  against 
Oliver  McCall,  scheduled  for 
December  7.  and  has  filed 
papers  in  a New  Jersey  court 
alleging  delaying  tactics  by 
the  WBC  in  shifting  the  fight 
to  January  26. 

Ice  Hockey 

The  Superleague’s  disciplin- 
ary panel  yesterday  imposed 
fines  totalling  £2,000  on  four 
players  involved  in  a violent 
incident  during  the  Notting- 
ham v Cardiff  game  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  urircs  Vic  Baichelder. 
Cardiff's  Marty  Yewchuck, 
fined  £1,000.  has  also  been 
suspended  for  nine  games. 
Nottingham's  Jeff  Hoad  must 
pay  £500  and  serve  a one- 
game  ban  while  Mike  Ware 
(Cardiff)  and  Darryl  Olsen 

(Nottingham)  have  been  fined 
£250  and.  with  the  Notting- 
ham player-coach  Mike  Blais- 
dell,  warned  as  to  their  future 
conduct. 

Tennis 

Pete  Sampras  beat  Andre 
Agassi  6-4, 6-1  in  less  than  an 
hour  yesterday  to  reach  the 
semi-finals  of  the  Eurocard 
Open  in  Stuttgart  where 
today  he  will  meet  the  Dutch- 
man Jan  Sietnerink.  who  beat 
Goran  Ivanisevic  6-3,  7-6  in 
the  quarter-finals. 

Sporting  Awards 

The  former  Test  cricket  um- 
pire Harold  "Dickie"  Bird  has 
been  named  Yorkshire  Man  of 
the  Year  by  the  county's 
awards  committee. 

Motor  Sport 

Britain's  Richard  Burns  was 
edged  into  second  place  by  the 
Finn  Arl  Vatanen  in  the  Hong 
Kong-Beijing  Rally.  Only  43 
seconds  separated  their  Mit- 
subishi after  2.356  miles. 

Cricket 

David  Houghton  and  Alistair 
Campbell,  past  and  present 
captains,  led  a Zimbabwe 
fight-back  with  an  unbroken 
century’  stand  in  the  second 
and  final  Test  against  Paki- 
stan in  Faisalabad  yesterday. 
Zimbabwe,  134  behind  on  first 
innings,  were  23  for  three  in 
the  second  innings  before 
Houghton  (74)  and  Campbell 
(51)  took  them  to  136  for  three 
by  the  close. 

Snooker 

John  Parrott  yesterday 
reached  this  afternoon's  semi- 
finals of  the  grand  prix  in 
Bournemouth  with  a 5-3  win 
over  James  Wattana,  writes 
Clioe  Bocrton.  The  crucial 
sixth  frame,  resolved  with  a 
fine  last  two  reds  to  pink 
clearance,  put  him  4-2  up  and 
two  frames  later  he  clinched 
victory  with  his  highest 
break  of  the  day,  88. 


£4  50.  Cl  .90.  £3.80.  Cl  10.  Dual  F.  £48  80 
CSF:  £59.53. 

LM  (2m  Hdte):  1,  PAIR  OF  JACKS,  D 
Fans  (2-1  lav).  2,  Rol  du  Mote  75-1 1. 3,  Red 
Ugbl  (14-11.  7 ran.  2.  6.  IG  L Uooiel  Tola: 
£2  50;  £1.30.  £3 J00.  Dual  F.  £10.10.  CSF. 
£1147. 

4^0  (2m  HriteF  1,  COTTAGE  PRINCE,  L 
VVyer  (2-1  lav):  2,  Sunlo?  5«n  (5-1).  3, 
Stetamarcfc  (16-1  j.  10  ran.  3.  IX  (J  Qurtinj 
Tote.  £2  B0;  O JO  n.20.  £5 JO  Dual  P C<  30 
Tilo:  02-00.  CSF:  £958. 

4.50  (Era  Of  llOyds  dip  1,  CRAFTY 
CHAPUUN,  P Wnluh  12-11.  2.  Crockflofl 
Frost  (4-7  lav];  3,  random  Francy  (8-1). 
4 ran  B.  dlsL  (D  McCain) TcAO.  £2  TO.  Dual 
F:  £1.50.  CSF.  £3j6S. 

520  (8m>  1,  BOOTS  MADDEN,  R Jclm- 
san  (4-1  ):2,  First  Uglit  <8-21:3,  Big  Staa'a 

Boy  (7-4  lav),  xi  ran.  €•  14.  iMiw  Veneila 
Williams]  Too?-  C6  40:  £2.10.  C230.  £1.50. 
Dual  F:  £28.90  Trio  £20.10.  CSF  £25.93. 

F:  £1.60.  CSF  £3  65 

PtACEPOTTl  C37  90.  QUAD  POT: 

NEWBURY 

2.10  (2m  1 lOyda  Hda):  1,  KERAW1,  C 

Llewellyn  (8-2):  2,  La  Teteu  iT-l),  3,  Sw 
■m  |4-1|.  6-4  njv  Circus  Sur.  13  ran  Hi. 
fX  fW  Twte'on-Oavuxt  7oia  CS.10:  Cl. 70. 
£1.70.  £1.80  Dual  F £14  10.  Tno.  £16  JO. 
CSF.  04.sa  NR-  Shoaling  Lighi 
2-40  (2m  IlOyda  Hdk*  1,  COUNTRY 
STAR,  J Osoome  12-11:  2,  Kyttan's 
Ctwiea  (evens  lav).  3,  Oh  So  Rlaky  (10-31 3 
I an.  IX.  IS.  (C  BrcoMI  Two.  £23»,  . Dual  F; 
Cl  30.  CSF-  £4  02.  NR-  Fiogmaich.  Seasonal 
Splcnppur. 

3.10  (tea  4fCh):  1,  STRONG  MEDICINE, 

C O Dwyer  111-41:  2,  Eiuthorpa  (5-3  lavi: 
3,  Cemtnorelal  Artist  112-1 ) 5 ran  IK 
Bailey)  T«e  £3.70:  Cl  60.  Cl  70.  Dual  F: 
£3.90  CSF  £9.x £ NR.  Old  Bridge 
3^*0  (ten  IlOyda  Hdlejr  1,  MtSTIM- 
QUBTT,  C Llewellyn  13-11: 2,  HMD  Braaze 
(14-2);  3,  Paddy's  Baton  110-11  lav)  4 
ran.  7.  10  |N  TwistDrt-Davieal  TMe.  £4.50 
Dual  F £10  80  CSF.  £16.38 

4.10  (2m  If  Chk  1,  PUINDB1  BAY,  M A 
Flcgvrjid  (4-6  lav).  2,  CSftan  Game  (9-2)- 
3,  Anbassakv  Royaia  19-41  3 ran  Nk. 
disl  (N  Hendersom  Tole.  £1.60.  Dual  F. 
£2.70  C5f  E3JS  NR:  Bucknouso  Boy.  Call 
EQulname.  G'enuwcr. 

4L40  (3m  110yds  (Idle):  1,  LANS* 
DOWWB,  A P McCoy  [7-27. 2,  Jack  Button 
(5-1);  3,  Yes  Man  r-4  lav|.  7 ran  IK.  4 (P 
Nlcnolls)  Tole  £4  00.  Cl  30.  C2SG.  Dual  F- 
£11  JO  CSF  £30  54 

pLACEPOTi  £15830  OUADPOTi  £42.80 


Hind  picks  up  four-day  ban 

GARY  Hind  was  banned  for  I “He's  a big  horse  and  b 
four  days  and  John  Gos-  wouldn’t  have  found  much 


Vlfour  days  and  John  Gos- 
den  fined  £600  for  breaching 
the  rides  regarding  schooling 
and  conditioning  in  public 
after  MinersviUe  finished 
third  in  the  Wheatley  Park 
Malden  Stakes  at  Doncaster 
yesterday. 

Michael  Tebbutt  was 
banned  for  three  days  and 
Tim  Etherington  fined  £400 
after  being  found  guilty  of  the 
same  offence  with  Rhein  bold, 
who  finished  seventh  in  the 
same  race. 

MinersviUe,  making  his 
debut  and  sent  off  a 9-1 
chance,  ran  on  strongly  from 
two  furlongs  out  to  be  beaten 
a total  of  one  and  three  quar- 
ter lengths  by  Sophomore. 

But  officials  took  the  view 
that  the  colt,  owned  by 
Sheikh  Mohammed,  might 
have  won  had  his  run  started 
earlier. 

Gosden,  trainer  of  Miners- 
ville.  is  in  Canada  supervis- 
ing his  runners  in  the  Breed- 
ers’ Cup  but  Hind  was  clearly 
upset  by  the  stewards' 

decision. 


“He's  a big  horse  and  he 
wouldn't  have  found  much  if 
Pd  really  gone  for  him.  I was 
only  trying  to  do  the  best  for 
the  horse.”  he  said. 

Rhein  bold  ran  on  steadily 
in  the  closing  stages  to  be 
beaten  about  13  lengths. 

“The  punishment  is  lower 
in  the  case  of  Rheinbold  be- 
cause we  didn't  deem  the  of- 
fence as  bad  as  that  of  Miners- 
ville.”  explained  stewards' 
secretary  Patrick  Hibbert- 
F by. 
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David  Lacey  on  the  mission  impossible  that  faced  the  man  who  inherited  Blackburn  Rovers  as  champions  from  Kenny  Dalglish 

Harford  on  a hiding  to  nothing 


Most  football 
managers  will 
tell  you  that  tak- 
ing over  a win- 
ning team  can  be 
as  thankless  a task  as  inherit- 
ing a losing  one.  Ray  Harford 
had  no  chance.  He  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Premier  League 
champions. 

The  saddest  aspect  of  Har- 
ford's resignation  as  the  man- 
ager of  Blackburn  Rovers  yes- 
terday was  that  so  many  had 
seen  it  coming,  Harford 
among  them.  For  despite  a 
naturally  hangdog  expres- 
sion. he  is  a decent,  hard- 
working man  of  football  who 


knows  his  stuff  as  a coach. 

As  Kenny  Dalglish's  assis- 
tant Harford  contributed  an 
enormous  amount  to  the 
return  of  the  championship  to 
Ewood  Park  after  on  interval 
of  81  years.  When,  in  June 
last  year,  Dalglish  decided  to 
step  down  as  manager  and  be- 
come director  of  football 
there  were  those  who  saw 
Harford’s  promotion  as  a nat- 
ural progression. 

Prominent  among  them 
were  the  Blackburn  board 
who  felt  that  Harford’s  ap- 
pointment as  manager  would 
ensure  continuity  at  the  club 
and  help  to  consolidate  its  po- 


sition. The  reality  was  that 
Harford's  days  were  num- 
bered from  the  moment  be  ac- 
cepted the  Job. 

It  was  obvious  almost  im- 
mediately that  the  momen- 
tum which  carried  Blackburn 
to  the  Premier  League  title 
had  disappeared  with  the  new 
1995-96  season.  Rovers  took 
only  four  points  from  their 
opening  seven  league  fixtures 
and  a 1-0  borne  defeat  by 
Spartak  Moscow  exposed  a 
lack  of  readiness  for  Champi- 
ons League  football  which  be- 
came increasingly  apparent 
as  the  competition  wore  on. 

Harford's  simplistic  ap- 


proach to  Europe,  namely 
that  Blackburn  could  not  he 
expected  to  learn  all  that  fid- 
dle-faddle  about  playing  pa- 
tient, possessive  football,  did 
nothing  to  alter  the  view  that, 
despite  the  continued  backing 
of  Jack  Walker's  wealth,  their 
success  was  ephemeral. 

Yet  from  December  on- 
wards Blackburn  Rovers  dis- 
played something  like  cham- 
pionship form  once  more,  and 
they  ended  the  season  by  win- 
ning six  of  their  last  nine 
games.  So  much,  however, 
was  owed  to  the  goals  of  Alan 
Shearer  and.  when  he  was 
sold  to  Newcastle  United  for 


£15  million,  Harford  might 
as  well  have  given  notice 
fh«w» 

His  fundamental  mistake  as 
Blackburn  manager  was  that 
he  left  It  too  late  to  start  turn- 
ing the  team  around.  By  the 
time  he  had  signed  the  likes 
of  Holmes,  Bdhinen,  Fenton, 
Coleman  and  McKinley,  the 
thread  of  success  had  been 
lost 

Then  again,  Blackburn’s 
rise  under  Dalglish  was  so 
sudden  that  the  champion- 
ship had  been  won  almost  be- 
fore anyone  had  properly 
taken  in  what  was  happening, 
and  under  Harford  they  were 


in  and  out  of  the  Champions 
League  in  almost  less  time 
than  jt  takes  to  say  Rosenborg 
Trondheim. 

Walker's  money,  Dalglish's 
name  and  experience,  Har- 
ford's pragmatism  and  Shear- 
er's goals  proved  to  be  the 
perfect  combination  in  (Hing- 
ing success  to  what  bad  be- 
come a footballing  backwater. 
A solid  team  ethic  did  the 
rest. 

Blackburn  still  have  the 
Walker  millions  but  bear  few 
traces  of  tbeir  flirtation  with 
greatness.  Whoever  succeeds 
Harford,  moreover,  will  do  so 
in  the  knowledge  that  the 


Harford no  chance 

tumultuous  events  which 
stirred  Ewood  Park  from  its 
slumbers  in  the  early  Nine? 
ties  can  never  be  repeated. 

Walker  appointed  Dalglish 
to  take  Blackburn  into  the 
Premier  League^  Now  he 
needs  somebody  to.keep  them 
in  it  Dalglish  paid  £3.3  mil- 
lion to  bring  Shearer  to 
Ewood  Park  from  Southamp- 
ton in  the  summer  of  1992. 
Survival  will  be  rather  more 
expensive. 


s 
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Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe-; 


Mr  Arsenal  is  braced  to 
re-enter  the  marble  halls 


George  Graham  returns  to  Highbury  for  the 
first  time  since  being  sacked  over  the 
‘bungs’  scandal.  Michael  Walker  reports 


George  graham 
means  different 
things  to  different 
people.  To  many  he 
is  the  great  motivator,  a man 
whose  accumulation  of  silver- 
ware at  Highbury  puts  him 
“up  there"  with  the  great 
managers.  To  Leeds  United’s 
fans,  desperate  for  a resurrec- 
tion. Graham  Ls  the  potential 
saviour.  To  Arsenal  football- 
ers like  Ian  Wright  and  Tony 
Adams,  who  style  themselves 
“Sons  of  George",  he  is  obvi- 
ously a Gather  figure. 

But  the  inescapable  fact 
remains  that  outside  Leeds 
and  a short  comer  of  north 
London,  Graham  is  regarded 
as  the  man  who  let  football 
down. 

"The  public  Image  belongs 
to  me,"  Johnny  Rotten  said, 
but  in  Graham's  case  the 
punk  was  only  half-right  Gra- 
ham lost  his  public,  suspicion 
prevails  and  yet  despite  all 
that  has  gone  before,  even  a 
brief  audience  with  the  new 
Leeds  boss  reveals  an  easily 
likeable  personality. 

Hero  and  anti-hero,  that  is 
the  great  contradiction  in 
Graham  and  today  it  will  be 
on  full  display  when  Mr 
Arsenal  returns  to  Highbury 
for  the  first  time  as  an  oppos- 
ing manager.  But,  if  Mr 


Arsenal  regrets  that  his 
return  to  the  marble  halls  is 
as  the  manager  of  another 
club,  he  is  not  saying  so. 

"Memories  are  private"  is 
his  view,  “and  1 don’t  like  to 
bore  people  with  mine.”  Far 
from  it:  many  people,  includ- 
ing the  FA  inquiry  team  in- 
vestigating the  "bungs"  scan- 
dal, would  iiw»»  Graham  to 
open  up  about  the  recent  past 


its  exclusivity.  Graham  still 
has  a problem  with  his  for- 
mer employers:  he  describes 
being  shown  the  back  door  by 
them  as  his  "worst  moment"; 
he  is  unsure  as  to  whether  he 
will  enter  the  boardroom 
today. 

If  Graham  does,  it  will  be 
with  his  head  held  high.  "And 
why  shouldn't  I?  It’s  the  same 
for  everybody,  surely.  You 
don’t  wipe  away  the  memo- 
ries. I had  15  years  at  High- 
bury as  a player  and  a man- 
ager and  they  were  my  most 
successful  years. 

"So  there  will  be  that  little 
bit  of  added  excitement  going 


‘I  anticipate  a great  reception, 
both  on  the  terraces  and  from 
the  employees  within  the  club’ 


It  does  not  seem  likely.  Pri- 
vately Graham  could  be  ob- 
sessive about  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  his 
dismissal  20  months  ago  but 
one  would  not  know  it. 
"Angry?"  he  responds  to 
questions  about  possible  bit- 
terness. Tm  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss it  any  further. 

"I  anticipate  a great  recep- 
tion, I think,  it  will  be  excel- 
lent both  on  the  terraces  and 
from  the  employees  within 
the  club.” 

The  use  of  the  word  employ- 
ees is  interesting  because  of 


back  again.  I’ll  be  trying  to 
pick  the  right  dressing-room 
to  go  into." 

A regret  he  did  admit  to 
was  that  the  players  he  will 
be  taking  with  him  are  not  of 
his  choosing.  “I  should  love  to 
go  back  with  what  I would 
call  the  George  Graham  Leeds 
United  team,  but  that  will 
take  some  tune  to  evolve.  I 
should,  like  it  to  happen 
quicker  but  in  life  you  always 
want  things  instantly.  The 
George  Graham  Leeds  will 
take  time.’* 

It  is  doubtful  that  the 


Everton  chase  Sinclair  and  Barmby  with  £1 0m 


EVERTON  yesterday 
launched  a £10  million 
double  bid  for  Trevor  Sin- 
clair of  Queens  Park 
Rangers  and  Nick  Barmby, 
Middlesbrough’s  England 
international,  whose  avail- 
ability is  also  expected  to 
attract  a bid  from  Leeds, 
writes  Ian  Ross. 


Everton’s  manager  Joe 
Royle  contacted  his  coun- 
terpart Bryan  Robson 
within  minutes  of  Middles- 
brough’s announcement 
that  the  player,  valued  at 
around  £5.5  million,  was 
being  released.  Everton 
have  also  told  QPR  that 
they  are  willing  to  meet  a 


provisional  asking  price  of 
£5  million  for  Sinclair. 

Middlesbrough,  mean- 
while, have  also  pat  their 
England  tJnder-2l  goal- 
keeper Alan  Miller  on  the 
transfer  list  And  Robson  is 
releasing  the  striker  Jan- 
Aage  Fjortoft  and  the  mid- 
fielder Craig  Hignett. 


George  Graham  Arsenal  wifi, 
give  Leeds  the  leeway  to  im- 
prove this  afternoon.  "Yeah, 
they’ve  got  that  horrible  habit 
of  not  conceding  goals.  After  I 
was  getting  told  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  those  defenders,  three 
years  later  they’re  still  there 
at  the  top  of  the  league  with 
the  same  defence." 

In  fact,  post-Graham 
Arsenal  have  recruited  only 
three  new  players  who  have 
figured  in  the  first  team. 
Platt  Bergkamp  and  Vieira. 
"I  should  like  to  think  I'd 
have  got  more  than  that" 

That  was  not  a veiled  criti- 
cism of  either  of  his  succes- 
sors, Bruce  Rioch  and  Ars&ne 
Wenger.  Rioch,  Graham  said, 
"did  a very  good  job"  and  he 
is  sure  Wenger  will  too.  Gra- 
ham has  not  yet  spoken  to 
Wenger  since  the  French- 
man's arrival  in  London  but 
the  two  know  each  other  from 
when  Wenger  was  at  Monaco. 

“It  tailed  off  for  him  there, 
then  be  went  to  Japan,  and  I 
think  coming  to  Arsenal  has 
resurrected  his  career." 

After  eight  games  at  Leeds 
Graham  realises  that  a simi- 
lar lift-off  is  required  there. 
He  has  money  but  says  he  will 
not  buy  for  the  short  term. 
“We  need  new  playing  staff,  I 
don’t  think  there's  any  ques- 
tion about  that 

was  surprised  with  the 
numbers  of  the  first-team 
squad,  it’s  very  low  and  that 
has  been  the  greatest  surprise. 
They  have  got  a good  youth 
policy  here  but  some  of  the 
youngsters  are  still  a way  off 
the  first  team  even  though  I've 
had  to  play  them.  But  I will 
not  be  panic  buying  at  Leeds." 

More  than  most  Graham 
knows  the  pitfalls  and  intrica- 
cies of  buying  and  selling.  It 
has  cost  him  his  job  once  and 
a lot  of  public  esteem  but 
what  will  come  to  be  known 
as  his  wilderness  period  has, 
he  says,  not  changed  him  too 
much.  "I’ve  always  been  a 
friendly,  mellow  type  of 
person.” 


Scottish  preview 


Gough  moves 
for  the  future 


Patrick  Glenn 


jICHARD  GOUGH  will 
[leave  Rangers  at  the  end 
l of  the  season  and  prob- 
ably spend  the  twilight  of  his 
career  in  an  emerging  football 
country,  possibly  Japan  where 
he  could  link  up  with  his  old 
Spurs  team-mate  Ossie  Archies 
who  Is  coaching  there. 

The  Ibrox  captain,  who  cel- 
ebrates his  tenth  anniversary 
with  the  club  in  May,  a month 
after  his  35th  birthday,  yes- 
terday refused  to  speculate  on 
the  future  beyond  the  sea- 
son's remaining  six  months. 
But  the  Rangers  manager 
Walter  Smith  touched  on  the 
likelihood  of  the  player  con- 
tinuing his  career  elsewhere. 

That  means  away  from 
Scotland,  where  there  would 
be  no  point  in  playing  for  an- 
other club  outside  Ibrox.  'Tm 
sure  if  he  gets  the  chance  to 
continue  elsewhere,"  said 
Smith,  "he  will  continue  to  be 
a success." 

Gough,  who  has  won  is 
medals  since  be  joined 
Rangers  from  Tottenham  Hot- 
spur In  1987,  said  he  felt  the 
time  was  right  to  go. 

“It's  been  a great  era,  the 
last  10  seasons."  said  Gough. 
"Probably  the  most  success- 
ful In  Rangers’  history.  I 
would  love  to  think  they 
could  have  another  10  years 
of  it  but  that  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult 

"The  manager  seems  likely 


to  be  changing  quite  a few 
things  and  people  have  to 
realise  that  I will  be  35  in 
May.  Some  people  were  call- 
ing time  on  me  two  or  three 
years  ago  but  I always  felt  I 
would  know  when  it  was 
right  to  go. 

"I  always  wanted  to  leave  at 
the  top  of  my  game  and  in  the 
last  18  months  I have  felt 
really  good.  I approached  the 
manager  and  the  chairman 
about  a month  ago  and  let 
them  know,  and  they  appreci- 
ate my  reasons  for  going. 

"I  told  the  players  this 
morning  and  there  was  some 
surprise.  I had  to  take  the 
usual  stick;  some  suggested 
that  1 should  have  done  it  two 
years  ago." 

Gough,  who  will  be  given  a 
free  transfer,  will  be  In  his 
usual  place  at  the  back  today, 
when  Rangers  attempt  to  end 
an  unproductive  league  run 
In  the  home  match  with 
Motherwell.  They  have 
dropped  five  points  in  their 
last  two  Premier  Division 
matches. 

Celtic,  who  missed  an  op- 
portunity to  hit  the  top  on 
Sunday  when  they  drew  at 
Hearts,  fece  another  trip  to 
Edinburgh  to  meet  a Hiber- 
nian team  that  beat  Rangers 
two  weeks  ago.  Stewart  Kerr, 
the  young  goalkeeper  who 
took  the  place  of  the  sus- 
pended Gordon  Marshall  at 
Tynecastle.  keeps  his  place 
despite  Marshall's 

availability. 
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Chelsea  will  mourn,  then 
set  their  minds  on  Spurs 


Martin  Thorpe 


HAVING  grieved  all 
week  in  their  individ- 
ual ways.  Chelsea’s  sup- 
porters and  staff  will  mourn 
as  a club  this  afternoon  the 
loss  of  their  vice-chairman 
Matthew  Harding. 

That  is  not  an  ideal  envi- 
ronment to  produce  the  win 
many  would  like  to  honour 
Harding  with.  But  90  minutes 
against  Tottenham  must  be 
gone  through  with  the  result 
in  a way,  irrelevant, 

‘1  can  issue  no  special  in- 
structions to  my  players," 
said  Ruud  Gullit  "I  will  be 
asking  them  to  do  their  best 
but  I also  know  people  have  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  grief.  There  are 
no  special  demands  I can 
make  on  people  in  an  envi- 
ronment like  this.  I honestly 
don't  know  how  it  will  go." 

The  pre-match  ceremonies 
will  be  kept  simple,  with 


scheduled  pitch  presentations 
cancelled.  Chelsea  will  place 
Cowers  in  the  seats  Harding 
and  his  guests  would  nor- 
mally have  occupied  for  the 
game.  Spurs  and  Chelsea 
players  will  place  wreaths  in 
the  centre  circle  before  kick- 
off then  observe  a minute's 
silence  in  Harding's  memory 
— as  at  all  other  Premiership 
games  on  the  day. 

Harding’s  widow  Ruth  is 
expected  to  be  there  with  the 
couple's  four  Chelsea-sup- 
porting children  and  the  sta- 
dium's North  Stand,  built 
with  £5  million  of  Harding’s 
money  and  renamed  the  Mat- 
thew Harding  Stand,  will 
carry  a name-plate  made  after 
round-the-clock  work. 

"We  have  all  decided  it  is 
better  to  play  the  game  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  Mat- 
thew would  have  wanted  it," 
said  Chelsea's  player-man- 
ager. “If  we  had  postponed  it, 
there  is  still  the  question  of 
playing  the  first  game  after 


TEAM  SHEET 


Arsenal  v Leeds  United 

Arsenal  wui  luw  Dennis  Bergkamp  In 
mar  starring  hne-up  in  place  of  John  Kan- 
sen.  who  stare  e inree-gnateh  ban  Leeds 
will  opun  tm  without  the  defender  Tony 
Dorlgo.  and  tm  South  African  Luces  Ha- 
done  locos  o lam  fttne&s  ton. 

Chelsea  v Tottenham 

Goniuea  Miam  (calf)  Is  sei  to  return  lor  an 
emotional  London  Certjy  and  ms  Roma- 
nian Don  FV>i/eseu  is  also  likely  to  be  back 
attar  Achillas  tendon  trouble.  Andv  Myers 
ibasfc)  looks  douortul.  in?  artfnosr  Frank 
LatnMuf  Igrcunj  n,tii  imic  a lain  Illness  lest 
and  Eddie  NtwMri  (thigh)  could  out 
agam  Thu  Tottenham  nudiieldot  Allan 
Nielsen  w dcubtiui  altar  ms  baby  daughter 
poked  a toy  into  ms  aye  inis  week. 

Coventry  v Sheffield  Wed 

Tho  CofaudoT  L'cm  Dabh  returns  attar 
suspension  tor  O/entry,  replacing  Paul 
Williams  1 grom i Di\4d  Burrows  [grmn)  ls 
In  contention  Wednesday  wilt  p*  without 
we  midfretaer  Wayne  Coffins  igromj  and 
the  drrtoniOof  Loo  Briscoe  lltamsirlngi 

Leicester  v Newcastle 

Thu  midfmioers  Muzay  tact  (back)  and 
Scat;  Taylor  (Lnecf  aro  Leicester's  main 


worries.  Ion  Marshall  ia  challenging  Steve 
Clan  ago  tor  a place  up  front  while  Steve 
Welsh  plays  his  last  gome  before  going 
Into  hospital  tor  his  eighth  knee  operation. 
Newcastle  mok  «□  Faustmo  Aspmia  os 
may  adjust  to  iffa  without  Alan  Shearer. 

Uiddlesbrough  v Wimbtoden 

Bryan  Robson  keeps  kUtli  with  Mlkkel 
Beck,  who  has  termed  an  impressive  part- 
nership with  Fabrizio  Ra  varied  I.  The  goal- 
keeper  Alan  Miner  Is  nkety  to  return  in 
placo  of  Gary  Welsh.  Wimbledon's  Elan 
Ekbku.  Neil  Ardioy,  Brian  McAnister  ana 
Sen  Tlutcher  are  set  to  return. 

Southampton  v Man  United 

Tha  midllaldar  Romm  Slater  returns  as 
Southampton  chase  a third  win  In  tour  Pre- 
mturehip  games.  Egll  Osiensfcxt  will  con- 
tinue ns  partners  file  wtm  Machew  Le  ns- 
sler  while  me  midfielder  Simon  Crwrlion 
could  be  recalled.  United-#  Roy  Keane  will 
return  and  Phil  Neville  ia  in  contention  as 
Alar  Ferguson  also  toMfeS  whether  to 
retan  Paul  Sdtofes  or  recall  Ole  Gunnar 
Soiskjaar. 

Sunderland  v Aston  Vida 

Sundertand  will  give  a Tirst  Premiership 
start  to  the  tB-year-oid  striker  Michael 
Bridges.  With  the  goalkeeper  Tony  Colon 


his  death  and  so  we  might  as 
well  get  this  one  out  of  the 
way." 

It  wfij  also  be  a difficult 
task  for  Tottenham,  who  must 
block  out  sentiment  for  90 
minutes  in  search  of  their 
first  win  over  Chelsea  in  the 
last  15  meetings  between  the 
two  fierce  rivals. 

"We  want  to  win  but  I will 
settle  for  a performance  Mat- 
thew would  have  enjoyed," 
said  Gullit.  ‘Tve  prayed  for 
his  soul  and  now  we  must  go 
on  and  make  the  club  success- 
ful as  he  always  wanted  — hot 
just  now  but  in  the  future." 

• Manchester  City,  who  yes- 
terday let  the  striker  Gerry' 
Creaney  go  to  Ipswich  oh 
loan,  hope  to  increase  their 
Georgian  contingent  to  three 
by  signing  the  international 
defender  Kakhaber  Tskha- 
dadze  from  Elntracht  Frank- 
furt. 

• The  striker  Andy  Saville 
yesterday  moved  to  Wigan 
from  Preston  for  £100,000. 


out  with  a broken  log.  me  teenager  Philip 
Natebett  will  oe  on  the  bench  os  cover  tor 
Lionel  Perea  The  tWHjack  Martin  Send 
l grain)  ana  mWfleKJur  Steve  Aqnnw  (an- 
kle) are  out  Inn  Taylor  will  switch  from 
midfield  to  tmUback  it  Villa's  Portwjuowi 
defender  Fernanda  Notion  tails  to  over- 
come  llinoss. 

Wast  Ham  v Blackburn 

West  Ham  are  tree  from  injury  wom^e  » 
they  seek  their  third  home  victory  in  efriM 
days:  that  meant  me  Romanian  interna- 
tional Florin  RiOuooiu  must  be  coni^m 
with  a place  on  the  bunch.  Toriy  Parkn 
begins  JWs  (flirt  epelt  os  caretaker  man. 
agar  of  Blackburn  without  tho  striker  Chris 
Sudan  Jchest  injection).  But  tho  fulMwck 
Graeme  Le  Sauv  will  travel  alter  almost  10 
months  on  the  sidelines  and  Graham  Fon- 
ton  and  Stuart  Ripley  are  lit  again. 

TOMORROW 

Liverpool  v Derby  County 

Liverpool  are  likely  to  be  unchanged  as 
they  aim  to  bounce  back  Irom  ihetr  o/uop- 
pnnung  1-1  draw  at  Chariton  on  Wednes- 
day. Derby  Mil  continue  wjtn  AfiMey  Ward 
and  Ron  Willem.-]  up  iront  with  in*  luadmn 
nearer  Dean  Slurridge  lanktoi  ruled  .jur  (jr 
Mother  week.  Thu  England  Under,')  de- 
tender  Man  Carbon  W>JJ  not  be  involved 
because  at  a lamily  illness. 


Jones  recalled  to  beef  up 
Wales  for  Holland  return 


THE  Wains  manager  Bobby 
Gould  has  admitted  that 
his  midfield  needs  beefing  up 
by  read  ring  tftn  Wimbledon 
captain  VLrmie  Jones  to  the 
squad  for  the  World  Cup  qual- 
ifier against  Holland  in  Eind- 
hoven on  November  9.  writes 
Martin  Thorpe. 

Last  month’s  3-1  hnme  de- 
feat by  the  Dutch  exposed  a 
Welsh  propensity  to  give  the 
ball  away,  so  Jones,  wbo  last 
played  for  Wales  in  April,  is 
almost  certain  to  start. 
"We're  going  into  a cauldron 
and  we  will  need  experienced 
players,"  said  GotUd. 

Wales’s  cause  will  lie  lifted 
by  the  return  after  suspen- 
sion of  Ryan  Giggs  but  the 
team  will  have  to  cope  with- 
out their  attacking  pivot 
Mark  Hughes,  who  is  banned. 

Gould  has  not  moved  to 
heal  the  rift  with  Wales’s  top 
scorer  Ian  Rush,  so  the  man- 
ager will  play  only  cine  up 
with  Giggs  or  partner  Dean 
Saunders  with  John  Hartson. 

Nathan  Blake.  Bolton's  in- 
form striker,  also  wins  a call- 
up along  with  the  defenders 
Gareth  Hall  of  Sunderland 
and  Alan  Neilson  oF  South- 
ampton. Also  travelling  with 
the  party  for  the  first  time 


A N Other 


ENGLISH  football  lias  seen 
few  more  durable  defend- 
ers than  this  product  of  a 

ceramic  environment-  It 
was  said  he  had  broken 
more  bones  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  Most  of 
them  were  his  own.  Always 
a good  citizen,  he  appeared 
for  just  two  clubs  and  spent 
the  bulk  of  his  career 
against  a Victorian  back- 
ground before  his  plaving 
days  reached  a shambolic 
conclusion. 

Last  uveA:  Colin  Todd  (Sun- 
derland. Derby  Countv.  Ever- 
ton. Birmingham  City,  .\tor- 
t ing  hem  fin  res  i . o.x )><  rd 
L'tiUeil,  Vancouver  H'/iuec&ps. 
Lilian  i. 


George  graham's 

return  to  Highbury 
today  ' will  rekindle 
memories  Of  his  ups  and 
downs  at.  Arsenal:  the  suc- 
cess, the  trophies,  the  sack- 
ing and  perhaps  even  the 
alcohol  problems  of  Merson 
.and  Adams. 

: He  . may  even  remember 
receiving  a letter  in  Octo- 
ber 1992  from  AAP  Consul- 
tants, a project  providing 
"confidential  preventative 
programmes  for  individ- 
uals and  companies  wor- 
ried about  alcoholism". 
Their  letter  to  the  then 
Arsenal  manager  began: 
“Has  your  players’  use  of 
alcohol  ever  been  a chose  of 
concern  at  your  club?7’  and 
continued:  “The  dangers  of 
alcohol  abase  are  thank- 
fully ' becoming  more 
widely  understood;  but  all 
too  often  people  are  only 
able  to  seek  help  at  the  cri- 
sis stage." 

Rejecting  the  offer,  Gra- 
ham's return  letter  said:  “X 
can  assure  you  that  our 
players  are  well  aware  of 
the  pitfalls  of  alcohol  in  ex- 
cess.” Ah.  hindsight. 


Graham's  port . . . Leeds  United  have  provided  a refuge  after  the  storm  christhomond 


will  be  the  Nottingham  Forest 
goalkeeper  Mark  Crossley. 

WALES  SQUADt  Southall  (Everton), 
Marriott  niWwAam):  Han  iSuntferfand], 
Maluilla  (Sunderland).  Neilson 
(Southampton),  Cowan  (Wwi  Nam). 
Symons  I Manchester  C).  PewitwWga 
(Shelftold  W).  Horne  [Birmingham). 
Robinsoe  [Chari Ion).  Speod  (Everton). 
Janes  (Whnbleddnf,  Lags  (Birmingham). 
Giggs  (Manchester  U).  Samdan  INotun 
Fareoli.  Hartson  (Arsenal).  Blake 
IBolIoni,  Taylor  i&neffleud  u).  Selected  to 
travel:  Croasfoy  (Noilrn  Forest). 
Standby:  JoiMds  (Huddarefleto).  Young 
(WMves).  Pago  tWattord).  Bronhtg 
■ Bristol  R).  Savage  (Crawe).  Dwvtea 
i Manchester  Ul.  Jones  (Liverpool). 
Bowen  (Bumlnghamj. 

• Gould  and  Wales's  develop- 
ment officer  Jimmy  Shoulder 
are  involved  in  legal  wrangles 
after  the  FA  of  Wales’s  deci- 
sion to  make  the  latter  res- 
pond We  to  Gould. 

Gould  has  consulted  his  so- 
licitors over  comments  repor- 
tedly made  by  Doug  Langley, 
an  FAW  council  member, 
while  Shoulder  has  sought 
legal  advice  over  the  council's 
decision,  taken  arbitrarily 
after  Gould  asked  what  had 
been  going  on  in  football 
within  Wales  over  the  last  10 
years. 

Langley  reportedly  de- 
scribed Gould's  comments  as 
"a  big  insult  from  a man  who 
does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about". 


Performance  of  the  week- 
Hugo  Porfirio  (West  Ham" 
united),  a Portuguese  treat 
fSaJASt  Nottingham  Forest 
ia  the  Coca-Cola  Cop. 


‘LAVEN  BILIC’s  recent 
of  a lucratively 
»ved  contract  to  stay 
at  ' West  Heim  has  prompted 
the  fanzine  The  Water  In 
Majorca  to  print  a golden 
riposte:  Slave  Bilic  <—  My 
Favourite  Things.  TV  Show: 
The  Money  Programme. 
Film:  A Fistful  of  Dollars. 
Newspaper:  The  Financial 
Times.  Magazine:  Loaded. 
Country,  singer:  Johnny 
Cash.  Opera : Three  Tenons. 
Pop  Group:  Dollar.  Painter: 
Monet.  - Sportsman:  Pat 
Chsh.  City:  Stirling.  AnJ- 
mal;  Money  spider. 

ARRY  VENISON  sports 
tone  of  the  oddest  hair- 
styles in  football.  Fitting, 
then,  that  his  Captain's 
Page  in  the  Southampton 
programme  is  sponsored  by 
the  Salisbury  branch  of 
Toni  and  Guy  hairdressers. 
Not  so  inviting  is  the  .accom- 
panying slogan:  “Be  like 
Barry.  Take  a short  cut  to 
style.”  Pass. 

TWO  years  ago  Sunder- 
land's chairman  Bob 
Murray  ran  the  idea  up  a 
30ft  flagpole  in  his  country 
garden:  flying  the  Union 
Flag.  But  neighbours  grew 
angry,  then  really  saw  red 
when  Murray  hoisted  Sun- 
derland’s colours  for  last 
season's  promotion.  Now 
the  local  council  has  told 
him  to  remove  the  flagpole, 
shorten  it  or  move  it.  And 
Peter  Reid  thought  he  had 
disciplinary  problems.  . 

FENERBAHCE’s  two  Ni- 
gerians Uche  Oke- 
chukwa  and  Augustine 
JJay  Jay”  Okocha  are  plan- 
ning to  become  Turkish  citi- 
zens and  change  their 
names.  Commentators  need 
not  sigh  with  relief.  The 
players  will  become  Abdnl- 
kerim  Rahim  Uche  and  Mu- 
hammed  Yavuz  Okacha. 

ONE  measure  of  Chelsea 
fans'  affection  for  Mat- 
thew Harding  can  be  seen  in 
the  Stamford  Bridge  car- 
park. There,  among  the  wall 
of  scarves  and  mementos 
paying  tribute  to  the  late 
vice-chairman,  sits  a special 
gift  from  one  supporter  — 
four  cans  of  Guinness,  Har- 
ding's favourite  tipple.  And 
still  unopened. 


GLENN  Hetherington,  a 
Whitley  Bay  welder, 
was  in  agony  watching 
Newcastle  thrash  Manches- 
ter United  Last  Sunday:  not 
because  he  is  a Red  but  be- 
cause he  always  has  a bet  on 
Newcastle  winning  5-0  with 
Peacock  scoring  the  first. 

“When  Peacock  scored  I 
held  my  breath,  when  the 
fourth  went  in  I was  sweat- 
ing, when  the  fifth  went  in  I 
went  mental,  bat  the  rest  of 
the  match  was  agony.  I was 
jost  willing  them  not  to  get 
another." 

His  £8,000  winnings  will 
form  a deposit  on  a house 
with  his  fiancee  Tracey. 
But,  if  he  thought  that  was 
a dream,  a jobless  Newcas- 
tle fan  Peter  Drinkeld  bet 
his  last  pound  on  his  team 
whining  5-0  and  pocketed 
£100.  He  had  dreamt  the 
result. 


Newcastle?  a soccer 
hotbed?  Around  300 
Tyneside  shipyard  workers 
staged  a lightning  strike 
last  week  in  support  of  nine 
colleagues  disciplined  for 
cutting  short  a shift  on  Sun- 
day. They  left  early  to  see 
the  Newcastle  v Marches- 
ter  United  game. 


SO,  on  Sunday’s  evi- 
dence, what  do  Peter 
Schmeichel.  and  Michael 
Jackson  have  in  common? 
They  both  wear  gloves  for 
no  apparent  reason. 
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Golf 


Curry  favours  Allenby 
with  unassuming  lead 


David  Davies  atValderrama 


ONE  of  the  more  en- 
during  golfing 
myths  is  that  a great 
course  always  pro- 
duces great  champions.  It 
ain’t  necessarily  so.  as  the 
likes  of  Bill  Rogers  at  Royal  St 
George’s,  Densmore  Shute  at 
St  Andrews  and  Andy  North 
at  Oakland  Hills  have' proved 
over  the  years. 

Valderrama  is  a great 
course:  the  Volvo  Masters 
leader-board  after  two  rounds 
is  rather  less  than  that.  Eng- 
land's Paul  Curry,  who  once 
abandoned  golf  to  take  up  ac- 
countancy and  has  one  win  in 
16  years  on  tour,  leads  by  one 
with  a five-under-par  total  of 
137,  followed  by  Stephen 
Ames,  a white  West  Indian 
whose  mother  was  20  times 
the  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
champion.  They  are,  respec- 
tively, 55th  and  19th  in  the 
Volvo  rankings. 

Ames  is  two  shots  ahead  of 
Andrew  Oldcom  <.47th>  and 
Carl  Suneson  (53rd).  It  is  a far 
from  prepossessing  list  al- 
though it  is  one  that  will  give 
comfort  to  the  recuperating 
Robert  Allenby,  now  back  in 


Melbourne  in  overall  third 
and  needing  to  keep  that 
ranking  to  make  next  year’s 
US  Masters. 

The  three  men  who  can.  in 
the  Australian’s  enforced  ab- 
sence, overtake  him  are  all 
some  distance  behind  the  lead- 
ers, with  Lee  Westwood,  who 
has  to  win  to  do  so,  bade  in 
joint  eighth.  Costantino  Rocca, 
who  has  to  finish  at  least  fifth, 
is  in  joint  14th  while  Andrew 
Coltart,  who  also  needs  to  win, 
is  seven  over  and,  at  joint  50th, 
out  of  it 

The  race  to  determine 
which  of  three  rookies  wins 
the  most  money  year  is 
headed  by  Padraig  Harring- 
ton, the  Irishman  who  is  on  a 
level-par  142,  followed  by 
Scotland's  Raymond  Russell 
on  144  and  Thomas  Bjorn  of 
Denmark  on  145.  As  the 
Rookie  of  the  Year  title  is  de- 
cided by  a vote,  it  may  not  be 
the  richest  who  gets  it. 

Curry  and  Ames  are  far 
from  flamboyant  either  on  the 
course,  where  neither  seems 
to  acknowledge  the  crowd’s 
i support,  or  in  the  interview 
room,  where  both  had  the  vol- 
ume control  turned  down. 

Curry,  a modest  man,  said 
that  the  secret  of  bis  success  so 


for  lay  in  keeping  the  ball  in 
play  rather  than  taking  the 
course  by  the  scruff  of  the 
beds,  although  he  added  “gen- 
erally I can’t  do  that  anyway”. 
He  has  never  led  a full  tour 
event  after  36  holes,  he 
thought,  although  he  added 
that  he  could  not  really 
remember. 

Ames,  who  lives  in  Calgary, 
has  picked  up  some  of  the  pa- 
tois and  said  that  Valderrama 
was  not  a course  that  “you 
can  hold  by  the  horns  and 
beat  it  down".  For  a man  who 
had  only  two  birdies  yester- 
day that  was  apt. 

Valderrama  is  defending  it- 
self well  considering  that 
both  the  Poniente  and  the  Le- 
o ante,  the  west  and  east  winds 
that  usually  sweep  the  course, 
have  largely  been  absent. 
There  are  only  seven  players 
under  par,  with  six  more  level 
and  Curry,  using  a hlackjack 
analogy,  saying  he  would  hap- 
pily “stick'’  with  his  live 
under  and  expect  to  win,  or  at 
least  be  very  close. 

Carlos  or  Carl,  Miguel  or 
Michael,  Suneson,  at  two 
under,  is  in  position  to  chal- 
lenge for  his  first  big  title.  He 
claims  dual  nationality,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Gran  Cana- 


rias  to  an  English  mother.  “In 
Spain  you  call  me  Carlos," 
said  the  fluent  Spanish 
speaker,  “and  In  England  you 
> tall  me  Carl.”  He  is  currently 
| flying  under  the  Spanish  nag, 
j having  been  English  long 
: enough  to  avoid  military  ser- 
vice over  here,  and  at  last  a 
solution  to  his  medical  prob- 
lems is  allowing  him  to  pro- 
i duce  the  golf  he  displayed  as 
an  amateur. 

He  has  to  check  the  sugar 
content  of  his  blood  four 
times  a day  but  is  able  to 
control  his  form  of  diabetes 
through  diet.  He  goes  to  work 
by  packing  at  least  four  ba- 
nanas into  his  bag.  Yester- 
day’s 69,  with  six  birdies,  was 
satisfactory  for  a man  who 
this  time  last  year  was  play- 
ing the  adjoining  San  Rocque 
course  trying  to  get  his  play- 
ers’ card.  He  has  come  a long 
way  in  a very  short  time. 

• Tiger  Woods  shot  a 70  and 
is  four  shots  off  the  leaders 
Tom  Lehman  and  Vijay  Singh 
after  the  opening  round  of  the 
£1.8  million  US  PGA  Tour 
championship  at  Southern 
Hills  in  Tulsa.  The  US  Open 
champion  Steve  Jones  and 
the  current  money-list  leader 
Phil  Mickelson  shot  67s. 
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Some  like  it  hot . . . Curry  plays  his  second  into  the  10th  at  Valderrama  in  southern  Spain  yesterday  Andrew  redington 


Cycling 


Tour  call  for 
drugs  clean-up 


Rugby  Union 


Wifflam  Fotheringham 
In  Paris 

THE  organiser  of  the 
Tour  de  France  yester- 
day made  an  unprece- 
dented call  on  cyclists  and 
their  team  managers  to  com- 
bat doping. 

Speaking  at  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  1997  Tour  de 
France  route  here  yesterday, 
in  the  presence  of  the  leading 
four  finishers  in  this  year’s 
race.  Jean-Marie  Leblanc 
called  on  leading  cydists  to 
maintain  “moral  probity  in 
the  face  erf  temptation”,  to 
remember  the  example  they 
set  to  children  and  warned 
that  failure  to  do  so  could  be 
“suicidal".  Only  if  the  prob- 
lem was  solved,  be  said,  could 
cycling  champions  remain 
“the  giants  of  the  road". 

The  appeal,  unprecedented 
In  a gathering  of  this  nature, 
follows  the  publication  on 
Thursday  of  an  open  letter 
signed  by  Leblanc,  Daniel 
Baal,  the  president  of  the 
French  Cycling  Federation, 
and  Roger  Legeay.  Chris 
Boardman’s  team  manager  at 
GAN.  The  letter  called  on  the  ! 


Weekend  fixtures 


(3D  union  stated) 
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Soccer 

FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal  v Leeds 

Chelsea  v Tottenham 

Coventry  vSfietf  Wad 

Leicester  v Newcastle  (a-t) 

Middlesbrough  v Wimbledon 

Southampton  v Man  Utd 

Sunderland  v Aston  Villa 

. West  Ham  v Blackburn 

Tomorrow 

Liverpool  v Derby  (4.0) 


PA  CUP:  RMtlwuuW  mnHflni  Ash- 
ton! Tn  v Klitgstoitfart.'  Barrow  v Altrinc- 
ham: Bath  v Cheltenham;  Bedworth  Utd  v 
Boston  Utd;  Boreham  Wood  v Thatcham; 
Bromley  v Sutton  Utd;  Convey  Island  v 
Suabury  Tn,  Ctndertort  Tn  v Farnborough: 
Ccvwyn  Bay  v Nuneaton;  Gateshead  v 
Cornea:  Gravesend  IN*  Stevenage:  Has- 
tings v Hendon:  Hayes  v slough:  Hednes- 
taid-v  TetfOfd:  HlttWn  v Wt&Mch:  Uunca»- 
tar  v UoracamOe:  Leigh  FUJI  v Runcorn: 
Merthyr  v Yeovil:  Newcastle  Tn  v Bomber 
Bridge:  Newport  (ToW)  v Dag  8 Red:  Rush- 
dan  & D’mortds  v Bognor  Regis;  Shops  hod 
Dynamo  v Bromsgrove;  Speonymeor  « 
Southport  Staines  v Welling:  statybrldge  v 
Lee*  Tn:  Whitby  Tn  v Blyth  Spartane:  Wit- 
ney Tn  v St  Albs  no;  Witlcn  Wh  * 
■ Ktadermlnotar. 

ON  VAUXHALL  COHnMMCCi  Mac- 
cJesuud  v Northwich:  Woking  v Kettering. 
UNtBOND  UBAOUBr  RwW  DMA* 
Accrington  Stanley  v Alfreten  Tn:  Emiey  v 
Buxton.  Frtddey  v Chortey:  Gulaeley  v 
Knows in:  wd  v Gainsborough; 

Wlratcrd  Utd  vBtahop  Auckland, 
hoi  DteMoro  Atherton  LR  v Bradford  PA: 
Oroytodan  v Eastwood  Tic  Fllxlon  v 
Stocksbrldge  PS:  Gretna  v Curzon  Ashton: 
Harrogate  Tin  v Wortonjton;  Lincoln  Utd  v 
Of  Harwood  Tit:  Matlock  Tn  v RadcJWe 
Bor.  Nath erfi eld  v Congteton  Tic  Whitley 
. Bay  v A3  Won  Utd;  Worksop  Tn  v Warring- 
ton Tn. 

ten  LEAora  rtwufcw  MMsHm  Bieh- 


NATTONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Birmingham  v Norwich  ....  — 

Charlton  v Oxford  Utd 

C Palace  v Grimsby 

Huddersfield  v Port  Vale 

Ipswich  v Tranmere 

Oldham  v Southend ...  .....  — 

Reading  v Swindon  ■ - 

Shell  Utd  v OPR. 

Stoke  v Portsmouth 

West  Brom  v Bradford  C 

Man  C v Wolverhampton  (1.0) 

Second  Division 

Blackpool  v Watford 

Brentford  v Mlllwall  (art) 

Bristol  C V Notts  Co 

Burnley  v Plymouth 

Bury  v Bristol  Rvrs  . 

Chesterfield  v York 

Gillingham  v Preeton 

Luton  v Bournemouth. 

Rotherham  v Peterborough 

Shrewsbury  v Crewe 

Walsall  v Stockport 

Wycombe  v Wrexham 

Third  Division 

Barnet  v Carlisle : 

Brighton  v Fulham : 

CardlH  v L Orient 

Cheater  v.  Hereford 

Exeter  v Hartlepool 

Lincoln  v Colchester 

Northampton  v Darlington 

Scarborough  v Mansfield 

Scunthorpe  v Rochdale 

Torquay  v Swansea 

Wigan  v Hull 

•MV  COUNTVS  JUEAOUa  M 
Wow  Burscough  v Blackpool  Rvrs;  Ch&d- 
derton  v Qloaaop  FE.  Dorwen  y CUtheroe: 
Hoi  her  OB  v Nanterfctt  T K Maine  Rd  v 
Atherton  CoU;  Monley  w Traitor*  PenftUi 
v Boafle.  Praacoi  v Eastwood  Hanley. 
Vouxhofi  GM  v mdsgrova  Atte  HoaaeraMe 

iM  v St  HeterS  Tn.  

nDBMTfON  BHBWOIY  NORTHERN 
I mv*nf-  PM  Bediington  Terriers  v 


op's  Storiford  v ErttekJ:  Chertsey  Tn  v &*■ 
■rich;  Heybridge  v Purfleee  Ontont  c v 

n«toMWwc  Abingdon  Tn  v Aldershot 
Tn;  Burton  R«v  <r  Hampion;  Blliericay  Tn  v 
Whyteteefe;  Cheshom  UU  v Leyton  Pw»- 
Rant  Croydon  v Basingstoke  Tn:  Mbmbi>- 

- bead  Old  s Berkhsmsstd  Tn;  loeriow  v 
worthing:  Walton  a Haraham  vTttame  utn: 
Wotongham  Tn  v Tooting  a Mitcham  U«L 
Second  DMatom  Bracknell  Tn  v Wem- 
bley; Ctiattoni  si  Peter  * Met  Police:  Che- 

. shunt  v Hamel  Hempstead;  Collier  Row  & 
'Romford  v Bedford  Tn.  Edgware  Tn  v 

- Eonam  Tm  Htmgartord  Tn  v Dorking: 

Leethertiead  v Horsham:  Ware  v Lelgmon 
Tn;  Windsor  & Bon-  v Bansteod  ABu 
VHtnam  Tn  v TBbury,  Wtvenhoe  Tn  v 
Barking.  ' . 

Third  OMdoaa  Braintree  Tn  v Clapton; 
Comberl ey  Tn  v Wealduone;  -E  Thurrock 
Utd  v Lewes;  Epsom  & Ewell  v Northwood 
Res:  ReekweB  Hth  v Southall;  Hartow  Tn  v 
Kingsbury  To.  Hertkad  Tn  v HamciMEh; 
TrlngTnvAveley. 

DU  MARTENS  LCASUBr  Pnstor  Mr- 

tofau  Atherstone  v Cambridge  C;  Belitock 
To  v Crawley  Tn:  Burton  » Dorchester; 
'Chelmsford  v Stotogbounn*  GitwcasterC 
v Greeley  Rvrs,  Ktogo  Ljrnn  v sansbory; 

Newport  AFC  vWorceeterC. 

— • rrr'itmif  Dudley  Tn  v Tam  worth: 
Evesham  Utd  v Paget  Rngts;  WncMey  Tn  v 
RoUiweB  Tn;  Ilkeston  Tn  v VS  Hugby: 
Rounds  Tn  v Sutton  Coldfield  Tn;  Reddtlclr 
Utd  v Corby  Tn;  Solihull  Bor  v Barton  ™ 
Stafford  Rngrs  v Grantham  Tn:  Stour- 
bridge v Moor  Green.  _ 

evmasrw  ntvlstum  Cirencester  Tn  * a 
Leonards;  Cievedon  Tn  v Buckingham  T n; 
Ferahsm  Tn  v Margate;  Ftaher  AOi  London 
v WesicuvS-Mare;  Havant  Tn  v Reel  Tn: 
Tonbtkfge  Angels  v Forest  Green:  Trow- 
bridge Tn  v Yatt  T«s  WatwioevHle  w Ertti 
& Behedflr  e:  Weymotdh  a Bashtoy. 


Crook  Tn.  Bllllngnam  Syn  v 8eahwn  RS: 
Easlnoton  v S Shields;  Gutebarotigli  Tn  v 
Tow  Law  -nr:  Moypsth  T^v  Durhmri  C: 
RTM  Newcastle  v Murtorv  SWIdon  vChes- 
ter  La  Street  Stockton  v West  Auckland; 

Whldcham  v Dunston  Fed.  

HOUnCBM  COWCtag  EAST  LMAOttC 
TT  ■niter  Mulifciw  Amflhorpo  Welt  v 
Selby  TK  Arnold  Tn  i Huckmil  rijtoft- 
Held  Uid  v Oesett  AHr;  Brfgp  Tn  v BmlpeT 
I Tn:  Gteashoughton  Well  v^Htdlietd  iMre 
Haliem  v Pontefract  Cols:  Llversedgey  N 
Ferritw  Uttfc  Mdtby  MW  v She^d:  0»«l 

Tn  v IbacUor.  Pickering  Tn  vDenattyUtd. 

« COUimES (J ia umeMal^>:  PM 
niitolimr  Arsenal  v Charlton  Adr  Cam- 
brige Utd  v OPR;  Gtolngtoun  v PWte- 
naoutn  110A6J:L  Ojrlem 
v ipawich;  Norwich  C v FMhem;  ScoOmnd 
UUv  Tottenham:  Western  v wutord- 
TTsinmift  Bristol  C v Bronttord;  BtIbW 
Rvrs.  v Brighton:  Colchester  Utd  v Barn« 
Luton  Tn  V Wimbledon:  Oxford  Ud  v C 
PMsca:  Rewtlng  v Bournemouth:  South- 
kmmon  v Wycombe:  Tottenham  v 

Lalfc^irAUBBrAliefyalwyth  vCaomar^ 
ton  T*  Bangor  C v Bte  Vy  J" 

LJansandtratd;  Carmarthen  Tn  v Porthma- 
dog; Flint  Tn  v Inter  CsWa-TW:  Holyymlly 
CoemwK  Newtown  v Cmnaae  Bay  g^: 
Rhyl  V Briton  Ferry  T°n  PBWe  y 

Conwy;  vMshfiooi  * ConMJs  °>W- 
TmonwR  Hh«  Tti » totef  CaMtoTel. 
BUSH  UMUB  Fiwrim  Ante  v LlrWeld: 
ciHtonvdie  v CnnMwKSm^Wj; 
mine;  Olentoran  v portodown.  nrsv  iwmr- 
etsm  ■ Distillery:  Ballymena  v Curricle 

%lil3SS21  IMUB  PiwSer  Dte- 
bkn  Finn  Hwpa  v BoTHa^s™  |7». 
Sligo  Rvrs  * Shamrock  Rw  l«4 
TMnnwn  Cork  C v Home  Form  Everton 

nni:  UCQ  v Dundaflc  (3.1H. 

(UFA  0-18  CHAwHUHMIIF  QUAU- 
npib  Rap  of  Ireland  v Pound. 


Ntamackthe  spirit  of  Toulouse 


governing  body,  the  Interna-  j 
tional  Cycling  Union,  the  IOC  1 
and  the  French  ministry  of 
sport  to  take  swift  action  in 
improving  drug  control. 

“We  must  do  it  for  the 
future  of  the  sport  and  the 
credibility  and  image  of  our 
: champions,"  Legeay  said. 
Two  of  Legeay* s riders  this 
i year  tested  positive  for  ste- 
roids, “We  must  have  a credi- 
ble sport:  we  must  give  credi- 
bility to  dope  control.” 

The  latter  is  a reference  to 
the  bizarre  situation  whereby 
urine  camping  taken  from 
riders  after  all  major  cycling 
events  may  be  tested  for  ste- 
roids and  amphetamines,  but 
may  not  he  used  to  find  the 
synthetic  performance-boost- 
ers, eritbropoetin  and 
human-growth  hormone. 
That  has  given  rise  to  persis- 
tent warnings  from  riders 
and  drug  experts  that  both 
substances  may  be  widely 
used  in  the  sport 
The  tour  win  be  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  for  years, 
with  three  stage  finishes  at 
high-altitude  ski  stations  in 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps:  An- 
dorra, l’Alpe  de  Huez  and 
CourcheveL  The  mountains 
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are  packed  into  the  tour’s 
second  half  after  a long  run 
down  France’s  western  side 
from  the  start  at  Rouen. 

The  gastronomically  in- 
clined will  be  slavering  at  the 
prospect  of  a stage  finish  in 
the  oyster-producing  Mecca  of 
Marennes,  and  a stage  start  in 
foe  tiny  village  of  Sautemes, 
following  as  they  do  foe  start 
in  foe  land  of  Calvados,  Cam- 
embert  and  cidre  bruL 


BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Pr—nier  Division 

Aberdeen  v Raith 

Dundee  Utd  v Hearts 

, Dunlermllne  v Kilmarnock 

Hibernian  v Celtic — 

Rangers  v Motherwell 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

East  Ftte  v Airdrie 

Gr  Morton  v Dundee 

Partlck  v Falkirk 

St  Johnstone  v St  Mirren 

SUrllng  v Clydebank 

Second  Division 

Ayr  v Brechin 

Clyde  v Hamilton — 

Dumbarton  v Queen  ot  South 

Livingston  v Stranraer 

Stenhousemulr  v Berwick 

Third  Division 

Arbroath  v Alloa 

Forfar  v Inverness  CT 

Montrose  v Cowdenbeath 

Queen’s  Pk  v Ross  Co 

Tomorrow 

Albion  v East  Stirling. 


FA  WOMEN'S  PREMIER  LSAOUEl 
M-w-w  BlilHm  Doncaster  Beltaa  v 
wumhtey  Ladlss  (2J»-  h«pr  ©ms  nu 
raontfa  Blyth  Spartans  v Aston  Villa;  Town 
& County  v Three  Bridges;  Wolverhampton 
Whdrs  v Bronte:  Urorpool  v Aisanah 
Gorswood  Solnte  v HutkfaraflaM  Tn;  Brigh- 
ton v Tran  more  Rvw  Ukoston  Tn  v Brad- 
lord  C;  Nota  Co  v Wimbledon;  Codord  Uut 
V Bkxjrpart:  Southampton  v Everton;  WM- 
lehawk  v Croydon;  L Orient  v Lfhgtord: 
Serkhamotod  Tn  v ipewlcn  Tn:  MlRwall  v 
SheffWad. 

Baakotbafl 

T-Uf  TROPHY:  Derby  v Cheater  (TJO); 
Hemei  a Wadord  v Crystal  Pataca  [7 JO). 
Worthing  v Birmlngnem  qBJft.  Tomenrawt 
ShMUoM  v Mancneetar  (&30). 

BUBWEISER  LXAOUEI  Leicester  v 

Thames  Volley  (7  JO).  nan  Chester 

v Leicester  (6J):  Leopards  v London 
Towers  (7.0). 

I sort  HATKJMAL  TROPHY*  Seeend 

; .nil*  Bury S Bolton « Derby: Coventry  v 
I stoddon;  GuUdtard  v Northampton;  Lon- 
don v Cardiff;  Oxford  v Brfadon:  Ware  v 
1 Nottingham.  T—wwm  Plymouth  v 
Thamea  Valley:  Uld  Sussex  v 

Westminster. 

WOMWr«  NATIONAL  CUPt  Second 
raossR  Ipiwfcti  v London;  LMcester  v 
Birmingham;  Northamfton  v Ptymotdh, 
Rhondda  v Hsriesden;  Themes  Valley  v 
Bgrttnn  & Dagenham:  Bptehome  v Crystal 
Palace;  Tyne  & Wear  v Nottingham. 
tCmwwJ Uvarpoot  v Shelffatd. 

Tomorrow 

NATIONAL  LUOUb  WodaMH  Rnd  Oh- 

IWa  Crysal  Palace  v Rhondda. 

iceHockoy 

—aww  A HBMH  CUPi  BaaN  Haste, 
Mteto  Ayr  v Basingstoke  {8J0J;  flash 
Said  v NoBtngham  1040). 

"■■■■■Ill  BAirnBi  Newcastle  v Uanchas- 
ter  (BJO).  TUutumten  CanSff  v BrsckWMI 

MJQ;  Manchester  V ShaMeld. 

PBE—BR IJMIM  Kingston  V Pteiter- 

way  V Qulldlonl  [5. IS);  PeMrtoreuJ  v 
Ktegston  tsJO);  Solihull  v Swindon  (7J): 
Tsdord  v Sough  (SJ0J. 

iumrmN  premier  imnia  buck- 

bum  v MwraytWd  IBbT.  «e  v Dnirtrlas 
r?  nv  paisley  » wnttley  (7J).  Tawxroai 
Q Blackburn  P^fUrntriMV 
WhUey  (6-16);  MurroyfiaM  * Paisley  (SJOk  ; 


But  foe  riders  may  find  the 
next  10  days  a little  too  much 
to  stomach:  apart  from  the 
rest  day  at  St  Etienne,  each 
stage  includes  at  least  one 
great  climb,  from  foe  tradi- 
tional landmarks  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, such  as  foe  Tourmalet 
and  Aspin  Cols,  to  the  lesser- 
known  ascents  in  Alsace.  The 
consensus  is  that  with  no 
real  flat  stages,  foe  riders  will 
be  constantly  stretched. 


Rugby  Union 

HWUKBI  CUPi  Pool  Ai  Bath  v Du. 
Tim  roar  Edinburgh  v Benetton  Treviso 
1130.  Myras tde).  Bo  Pau  v Leicester  (345); 
Scottish  Bdm  v Leinster  (2J0.  Melrose).  A 
Neath  v Ulster  (230).  Tcnwnm  Brtve  V 
Harlequins  (3.15).  Ds  Wasp*  v Taufoixw 
(Lohua  Rd).  Tomorrows  Cardiff  v Milan. 
■UROPKAM  CflmBDIC&  Pool  Ai 
Ag an  v Sale  (7.0):  Newbridge  v Clermont- 
Ferrand  (2 JO);  Newport  v Glasgow  (ZJ0). 
B>  Bristol  v Caatree;  Dinamo  Buchorast  v 
Troo retry  (IZO);  Narbonno  v Bridgend 
(BJO).  Cl  Northampton  w Dunwant;  Orreil  v 
Padova.  Tgmniiuwi  Toulon  v Connacht 

(2.0) .  Di  Ebbw  Vale  v Ldn  Irish  (2J0): 
Swansea  v 8«fllee  (2J0).  Tananan 
Gloucester  v Bourgoto  (2.0). 

COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHIP! 
totpa  Tew  Bteddwath  v Rlenmond; 
Ldn  Scottish  v Moseley;  Newcastle  v Bed- 
tora:  Rotherhero  v Coventry:  Rugby  v 
Wakefield;  Waterloo  v Nottm.  Thru  alt- 
ton  v WtmrtsOsia:  Fyios  v Rassfyn  Pk; 
Havant  v Reeding;  L St  Helens  v Otley: 
Lytiney  v Leeds;  Morlay  v Exeter  Rettndh 
v Harrogate;  Walsall  v Ldn  Welsh.  Ltipi 
Faun  North!  Aspstrta  v Sheffield:  Blr- 
mlnghamrGoUhuii  v toourbridge:  Hereford 
* Nuneaton;  Uchffeld  t Kendal:  Prmstott  G 
v Worcester  Sendai  * Manchester  Wln- 
nlngton  Pk  v StotaMft-Tront  Istttle  Bark- 
ing v Charlton  Pk;  Chettenhem  v Plymouth; 
Henley  v High  Wycombe:  Met  Ponca  v 
Berry  Htfl:  N WWahom  v Askeans;  Tabard 
v Camber  ley;  ffloston-S-Uaro  v Newbury. 
WELSH  LEAGUE  (2.30):  Bac—dr  AbN- 
cynon  v Ystradgyniole;  AOerttllery  v Ponty- 
pooj;  Bonymasn  v Massteg;  Cross  Keys  v 
8 Wales  Police;  Llandovery  v Aberavon; 
UWIC  v Blackwood. 

CLUBSc  Edinburgh  Acads  v Boroughfliufr 
GHK  * Glasgow  Southern:  Gtesgow  Acads 
V Stirling  Or.  Harlots  FP  v Stewarts  M« 
FP:  rtllneadAJordanNII  v Currie;  Jed-For- 
art  v Dundee  HSFP;  Kilmarnock  v Ayr 
Kirkcaldy  v Blggsr;  Musselburgh  v 
Hawick;  feebtos  v Gala;  Preston  Lodge  v , 
Glenrothes;  Saracens  v Oxford  Unhr;  Sel- 
kirk v Kelso:  Watsonlans  v W of  Scotland. 

MriMULM^UMlU  (2.301;  PiW- 
n*an  Dudley  HHl  v Beverley;  Haworth  v 
Wigan  St  Paw  Oldham  St  Annas  v Egre- 
mont  Wbolston  v SadtHewonh.  IRrett  As- 
kant v Eostmoor  Barrow  Bland  v Mlliotn; 
Bteckbrook  v East  Loads;  Oulton  v Mdd- 
green;  Thorohiri  v Leigh  East  Wtpan  St 
Judas  v Walney  Control,  floanwdr  Dews- 
bury Moor  v RgteWJK  Foatherotone  Ame-  . 
tour  v New  EarowteK  Htel  Dockers  v 1 
Sklrlaugh;  Mfltord  v Ovonden;  Normonten 
v Shew  Cross  York  Acorn  v Eedee. 

Hockey  I 

MATIOMAI  I EArtUBi  Priwlm  Bariord  T | 
v Cannock  (1  J,  Hteyhoad);  CaiwaTOwy  v 
Havant  (2J):  Gtetdtord  v E Grinstesd  | 
(I2jm:  Hounslow  v Southgate  (1  JO):  Sur-  : 
teton  v Reading  (2J0):  Taddtegion  v O 
Lmghionlara  (t  JO.  Broom  Rd).  Terwcr 
nw  Cannock  v Surbiton  (2-30.  HaUterion); 

E Gr  Instead  * Canterbury  (2Jk  Havant  v 
Hounslow  (2.16);  O Loughtonlona  v Gulto- 
tord  (1J0):  R hading  v Teddlngton  (2.0): 
Southgate  v Barnard  T (2.0].  RnCTuaw 
nw  Firebrands  v Hull  (12.0):  Gfue  C v 
Edgbaston  (t  JO);  HarMton  v Doncaster 

(2.0) :  Lewes  v lacs  (12J0);  Qxtord  Hawks  v 

Indian  Gym  (2.0);  Oxford  Unhr  v Beeaton 
(2jt  Shafftald  v Bluenarts  (2J):  St  Albans 
v Bromley  (2.0);  Stourport  v Brooldimcto 
[2J0V  Trojans  v Portsmouth  (1  JO);  War- 
rington v Create*  |1  J)-  _ „ 

SCOTTISH  lAWB  Grange  v Gordon- 
tans;  Menzlesnu  v KaRJuroej  Watsonlans 
vTorbrax  W;  Weaten  v Invarietth.  Tnsnar 
row  Ed  UbIv  « Grange:  Gonfonlans  v 
MandeHM:  toverieah  v weaonlana;  Ke»- 
buma  v wertetn;  Totbrex  W v M1M. 
Tomorrow 

HA  CUPi  Tanaad  roond  drawn  Ashford 
(Middx)  v Wimbledon;  Colebeaiar  v 
! Chelmsford:  Farohsm  u Winchester; 

. Hampstead  v Maidenhead;  Harborna  v 
I Kampon;  High  Wycombe  v Purl  ay;  Letch- 
I worth  v Norton;  O WMtgffBanc  v Anchor- 
tens:  Peterborough  T v Denham;  Tlmpar- 
1 ley  v SwBftreU;  W Herts  v Ipswich. 


Robert  Armstrong  on  the  dashing  wing 
who  poses  a special  threat  to  Wasps  today 


IT  IS  a tribute  to  the  persis- 1 
tent  strength  of  Anglo- 
French  rivalry  that  Wasps 
expect  a record  home  gate  of 
12.000  at  Lofius  Road  for 
today's  visit  of  Toulouse,  the 
bookmakers'  favourites  to 
win  the  Heineken  European 
Cup  for  the  second  successive 
season. 

Rmilp  Ntamack,  the  Tou- 
louse captain,  will  lead  a star- 
studded  side  that  includes  his 
international  team-mates. 
Thomas  Castaignede.  David 
Berty,  Christian  Deylaud  and 
I Christian  Calirano,  men 
! whose  steely  skills  have  been 
tempered  in  foe  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Each  of  these  gifted  players 
is  a match-winner  in  his  own 
right  but  none  can  rival  foe 
astonishing  pace  and  finish- 
ing power  of  the  26-year-old 
Ntamack.  Wasps,  who  have 
proved  vulnerable  to  pressure 
down  the  flanks  in  three 
successive  defeats,  must  pre- 
vent Ntamack  receiving 
quick  ball  if  they  hope  to 
remain  in  contention. 

Frequently  compared  to 
Serge  Blanco,  Ntamack  has 
scored  17  Cries  in  26  interna- 
tionals since  making  his 
debut  in  the  1994  defeat  by 
Wales  in  Cardiff.  The  man 
from  Lyon  has  made  a sus- 
tained impact  on  Test  rugby, 
achieving  a strike  rate 
against  foe  leading  nations 
that  compares  very  fevour- 


Results 


Soccer 

SUPBRCUP!  OaartwrltoH  max 

Colo  Goto  1,  FJamengo  0 (agg:  2-1). 

Rugby  League 


IS.  New  Taafonrir  Triaoi  Wild  2.  Ngamu. 
On  torn  Ridge  J Qtaal  Mtec  Maa 

Batts.  Hufrte.  Goals:  Qouldlng  3.  Drop 
goal!  GouUfiflg  (12JQ0) 

ACADVMYi  Junior  Ktwta  27,  Gt  Britain 
Academy  21. 


VOLVO  MASTERS  (Vakterrmme).  Saeond 
round  (GB/Ire  unless  ataiad):  137  P 
Curry  60,  68.  ISfl  S Ames  rtffn)  67.  71. 
140  A oiocom  74. 06:  C Suneson  (Sp)  71, 
as.  141 M McNulty  (Sm)  72.  W.  R Ctaydan 
n,  70:  j Cocaras  (Argl  71.  70.  14*  B 
Lcnger  iGer)  73.  GO;  Q On  72. 70:  G Turner 
(TC)  72.  TO;  L Westwood  71.  71;  F Noblio 
[NZI  71.  71:  P Harrington  68.  76  143  W 
Riley  (Alb)  73,  70:  D Clarke  72.  71;  C 
Rocca  (It)  69,  74:  P Cowrie  69.  74.  144  R ( 
Russell  72. 72:  W Wastner  (SA)70,74. 143 
l Woosnam  78.  OK  R Oavta  (Aim)  75.  70:  P 
MRcriell  T4.  71.  O Borrego  (8p)  74.  71:  D 
afford  73.  72;  D Howell  72.  73:  T Bjorn 
(Den)  71.  74:  R Chapman  71.  74.  D Carter 

70,  7&d  Payne  89.  TO.  14 • H Rafferty  74.  . 
7Z  A Sherborne  74. 72  P Broedhurst  73.  | 
73;  R Green  (Aua)  72.  74,  C Montgomerie  ( 

71.  73:  G Brand  Jnr  8G.  7B.  147  J Spence  ■ 
76.  71;  M A Jimenez  I8p)  73,  74;  S Tor- 
rance 73.  74:  I Pyman  71.  7B.  J Lames  70. 
77. 14 a St  Daria  77.  77:  D Hospital  (Sp)  70. 
72  E Romero  (Argl  76. 72  Zhang  Uan-wel 
(China)  76.  73:  P Baker  75.  73;  P Hales  74. 
74;  M A Martin  (Sp)  73, 75;  D Frost  (SA)  73. 
75:  P-U  Johansson  (Sara)  71.  77.  149  R 
McFartane  7B.  7S;  A Coftert  73.  76.  iso  J 
Van  da  Velde  (Fr)  80.  70:  P McGIrdey  78. 
72  R Drummond  76.  74;  J Haeggman 
(Swa)  78,  74:  P Hectotom  fSwa)  74.  76:  S 
Ballesteros  (Sp)  74. 78,  T Johmtena  (Zlm) 
73.  77.  181  A Cejfca  (Gar)  73.  72  IS*  M 
Farry  (TVI  7S.77. 1631  Garrido  (Sp)  81. 72 
R Gooaen  (SA)  75.  78.  154  F SicAand 
(Swa)  77.  77.  IBB  J Sandalln  (Swe)  73,  63. 
140  D Chopre  I Sara)  01.  79. 

TOUR  CWMNIOMHF  (Tuteo.  Okla- 
homa): Hrot  roood  (US  unlaas  stated);  B6 
V Singh  (Ffil);  T Lehman.  «T  S Jones;  P 
Mlcksison.  68  B Faxon;  F Cwtotes.  BO  M 
Coicavecchla.  TO  T Watson;  T Woods:  J 
Cook:  S Strieker.  T1  J Stumsn;  F Funk;  C 
Pavln;  D Duval;  M Bradley.  73  J Furytc  D 
Lava.  73  K Perry;  T To  Ike;  J Leonard;  G 
Norman  (Aus);  8 Horae  M Brooks.  74  O 
WBldort;  M O’Meara.  75  N Faldo  (GB).  7B 
E Ete  (SA).  78  J Meggert 
WOMBPB  KlCHffB  MATCH  (Tokyo): 
JVM  48,  U8  4*  [Japan  II  rat):  Prow  baOa: 

. M Shtmabukum/M  Mural  66  toet  to  P 
| HiriW  lloote  64;  O Ku/N  Nxie  64  14  E 
! HMaffK  TschaBer  08;  A NakanoTK  Hlgo  67 
lost  to  R WaWVM  Mc4browfifi{  A 
Ostdro/T  Kfams*  67  beat  J PttCOcUB 
widreheed  69:  A Okamotof  a Fidmshlmaea 
ued  wllh  M Morris/P  Mammal  62  S Haa- 
, da/V  Ha^65H  J PlaralH  Kobayashl  62 1 
SMoUni/A  Takomura  70  Wj  BC  Jtew 
mooft  Rente*  05;  K Mandarta  Hettort 
60  M V Sklnnar/B  Burton  70;  M McGuira/A 
HasMmcto  67  tost  to  J Oeddeert.  Neu- 

Tennis 

sruTTOART  OPOh  Qaartai  ffwla  J 

r (Noth)  be  G teardsevlc  (Cro) 

6-3,  7-6;  P I am  me"  (US)  w A Agassi 
WS)  EM.  6-1;  ■ Cbario  (US)  W M Rios 
rctiiia)  6-4.  M:  B Raolmr  (Get)  bl  M Gua- 
tatsson  (Swa)  6-2  6-2 


ably  with  that  of  David  Cam- 
pese, Rory  Underwood  and 
his  compatriot  Philippe  Saint- 
Andre. 

Overall  Toulouse  are  a clas- 
sic French  combination  of 
beauty  and  the  beast  — their 
hooker  Patrick  Soula  was 
sent  off  for  stamping  in  the 
ParrHff  game  — but  Ntamack. , 
who  stands  6ft  2in  and  weighs 
14  stone,  puts  his  formidable 
physique  exclusively  at  the 
service  of  an  expansive  vision 
of  the  game.  The  Toulouse 
flyer  may  be  big  for  a wing 
yet  his  elusiveness  will  make 
it  hard  for  Wasps’  Shane 
Roiser  to  lay  hands  on  him. 

After  seeing  off  Cardiff  pre- 
vious conquerors  of  Wasps  by 
26-24.  Ntamack  refused  to  ac- 
cept that  the  out-of-form  Lon- 
don side  will  be  a simpler 
hurdle  to  overcome.  “It  is  al- 
ways difficult  coming  to 
terms  with  new  opponents, 
like  Wasps,  whose  style  is  un- 
familiar," said  the  French- 
man. "English  teams  are  hard 
to  beat;  they  never  give  up 
even  when  they  fan  a long 
way  behind.  Besides,  Wasps 
have  shown  they  are  danger- 
ous in  their  league  wins  over 
Bath  and  Leicester.” 

It  is  a measure  of  Nta- 
mack’s  passion  for  foe  non- 
stop Toulouse  pattern,  initi- 
ated by  Pierre  VUlepreux  and 
developed  by  Jean-Claude 
Skrela,  that  he  rejected  at- 
tractive offers  from  several 


WOMEN'S  TOURNAMENT  (Quebec): 


(Netti)  (4  N Arandt  (US)  6-1,  3-6.  6-4:  E 
UibovtMVB  (Rus)  bt  K Adams  (US|  6-2. 
5-7,  0-2  K *o  (US)  bt  A Millar  (US)  6-2. 
3-6.  6-2  J Wlaxtetro  (US)  to  H Inoua 
(Japan)  6-3.  6-1. 


SHIP:  Unoond  mat  H NiOM*  (Slo- 
vak) bl  B Schott  (Aim  6-3.  7-6;  A O— ■ 
Wat  (Fr)  bt  P Schnyder  (Swltl  6-1.  $-6; 
A Msfaar  (Gar)  bl  A Otsxa  (Pol)  6-3.  1-6. 
6-0. 

Baseball 

WORLD  SEMBBi  Atlanta  Braves  0.  Mew 
York  Yankees  1 (New  York  I Bed  series 
3-2) 

Chess 

COULSDON  (Surrey):  Roond  Sta  S Luce 
(Frt  0.  J van  Mil  (Netti)  1;  T Wall  1.  D 
McManon  (Ire)  0;  C Baker  Q.  J Naylor  1.  D 
Qormalty  1.  A Aoe)a)a  (t*p)  0;  J Rkmartf- 
son  X.  C Crouch  X toad  are:  Van  Mil  4X: 
Naylor  4 ; Crouch.  Wall,  3X. 

Cricket 

SECOND  TEST:  Mtobtedi  Zimbabwe 
133  (A  Bower  61;  Waslm  Akrom  6-48)  and 
136-3  P Houghton  74rto.  A Campbell 
51  no:  Wagar  Younts  2-34).  PaJrisjan  267 
(Saaod  Anwar  Bl,  Moln  Knan  6B). 

TITAN  CUP!  IteMHok  Australia  315  [S 
Law  22;  Donald  4-31).  South  Alrtca  21B-8 
p Cufnnan  Mno:  Retffai  4~3Sf-  South  M- 
rlca  won  by  two  wickets. 


Ice  Hockey 


SUPNRLBAOUM  Cardiff  4.  Basingstoke  7. 
NMLi  Hartford  4.  Anaholin  1:  Boston  1. 
Toronto  2 Buffalo  8,  Montreal  2 New  Jer- 
sey 3.  San  Joae  i;  Tampa  Boy  2 Ottawa  5: 
Chicago  6.  St  Louts  4;  Calgary  7.  Pitts- 
burgh 5;  Los  Angeles  2 Edmonton  8. 

Real  Tennis 

PUNCH  OPHK  (Bordeaux):  Hrot  mwd 
W Ox vi—  (Aus)  to  J Male  (GB)  5-3,  3-6. 
6-4,  6-4;  A Lyows  (GB)  M A PMIlIpe  (GB) 
6-4. 6-2  6-2  L Pxuohar  (Aus)  to  R Gunn 
(GB)  6-4,  6-1.  2-6.  2-6.  6-S  C Bray  (GB) 
bt  D Jones  (GB1  6-0.  6-6. 6-4;  H Qaedbia 
(GB)  w/o  P Tablay  (Aua):  ¥ rroppxM  (Aua) 
w to  M Eadle  ((ffil:  N Weed  (GB)  bt  J 
Howell  (GB)  6-3.  4-6.  9-5.  6-*;  J Snow 
(GB)  bt  S Vtrgona  (Aua)  6-4,  6-3.  6-1. 
OMrta4kelu  Bert  ex  bt  Lyona  6-2. 6-1. 
6-2  Bra*  bt  Oeucbar  4-6.  6-3.  6-0.  4-6. 
6-6;  Otoodtog  bt  Rllppfflll  6-4.  B-1.  3-6. 

4- 6.  6-2  Snow  H Wood  6-4.  6-3.  B-1. 

Snooker 

(WAND  HNX  [Bournemouth):  Qtoatmr- 
fisah  J Parrott  (Eng)  to  j waffana  (Thai) 

5- 3. 


• Derek  Warwick  Is  to  supplement  toe  In- 
volvement as  a team  director  in  next 
year's  British  Touring  Car  Champtonsldp 
by  driving  for  VauxhalL  The  42-year-old. 
who  raced  147  tones  In  Formula  One.  will 
partner  the  1665  champion  John  Cleland  In 
one  ol  toe  two  Vectras  being  run  tv  War- 
wick's Triple  Eight  Race  Engineering  team 
over  the  next  threw  years. 

• Britain's  Cart  Fogarty,  toe  defending 
champion.  Shrugged  off  the  effects  of  flu  to 
take  provisional  pole  position  tor  tomor- 
row's 12tti  round  of  the  World  Superb! ko 
Championship  In  Phillip  Island.  Australia,  i 

• The  International  SU  Federation  will  In-  1 
bodies  emergency  safety  measures  in  Al- 
pine skiing  to  provide  more  protection  tor 
racers  tollowing  a spate  cf  accidents. 


top  clubs  in  the  early  Nineties 
and  signed  for  Toulouse  for  a 
comparatively  modest  salary. 
Even  though  Ntamack  and 
Castaignede  are  now  the 
club’s  highest-paid  players, 
they  still  rely  on  their  £2.500 
monthly  earnings  as  mem- 
bers of  the  French  squad  to 
match  the  top  earners  in 
English  rugby.  Little  wonder 
that  a number  of  French  mer- 
cenaries have  crossed  the 
Channel  this  year. 

It  would  profit  English  , 
clubs  immensely  to  carry  out 
a detailed  analysis  of  Nta- 1 
mack's  role  as  a powerful  fin- 
isher which  has  helped  Tou- 
louse win  three  French 
championship  titles  from  ! 
1991.  The  statistics  on  Tou- 
louse’s use  of  foe  ball  are 
revealing:  their  pass/kick  I 
ratio  is  3:1  and  their  overall 


Ntamack  . . . match-winner 


share  of  the  aggregate  passes 
delivered  in  the  game  is  nor- 
mally between  60  and  70  per 
cent. 

Toulouse  channel  the  ball 
to  foe  wings  rapidly  because 
they  place  foe  premium  on 
fast,  accurate  handling  which 
in  turn  depends  on  their  for- 
wards keeping  the  ball  alive 
at  all  costs.  The  beneficiaries 
are  Ntamack  and  Berty  who 
together  scored  three  tries 
against  Cardiff,  the  side  Tou- 
louse also  beat  in  last  sea- 
son’s final.  It  is  no  surprise 
that  VUlepreux  and  Skrela, 
foe  apostles  of  continuity, 
recruited  Ntamack  for  club 
and  country. 

Ntamack  seems  destined  to 
inspire  Toulouse  and  France 
to  many  fresh  honours,  yet  no 
achievement,  apart  perhaps 
from  winning  the  1999  World 
Cup,  would  be  likely  to  rival 
the  1994  Test  series  triumph 
in  New  Zealand  in  which  the 
big  wing  played  a decisive 
part. 

In  foe  second  Test  in  Auck- 
land Ntamack  not  only  scored 
a brilliant  opening  try  but 
also  shared  twice  in  the  nine- 
pass  movement  that  culmi- 
nated in  Jean-Luc  Sadourny’s 
celebrated  “try  from  foe  end 
of  the  world".  Mention  of  that 
historic  score  causes  Nta- 
mack to  smile  like  the  sun 
rising. 

• The  Australians  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  yesterday  for  the 
second  leg  of  their  European 
tour  and  announced  they 
would  undertake  a Grand 
Slam  tour  every  four  years 

from  2000. 


More  women  are  victims 
ofC 

than  DIVORCE 


A woman,  on  average,  lives  longer  than  a man.  So  slie  is 
more  like!)  10  have  lo  fere  the  difficulties  nfiniestan  - ihe  legal 
lerm  for  being  left  in  a mess  because  her  husband  didn't  make  a 
win 

Many  men  assume  that,  on  their  death,  all  they  own  will 
antomafoJIy jgo  to  their  wives.  This  isn't  *.».  When  a man  dies 
intestate,  not  just  his  wife  but  brothers,  sisters  and  even  cousins 
may  have  a claim  on  what  he  ow  ned. 

His  widow  may  have  U)  sell  ibe  bnuse  to  pin  offhis  relations. 
None  of  this  need  happen  if  he  makes  a will.  Vet  seven  out 
of  ten  people  fail  tu  take  this  simple  step. 

Now.  as  a service  to  the  public.  WWF  L'K  (World  Wide  Fund 
For  Nature)  has  produced  its  own  plain  language  guide  to 
making  a will.  It  explains: 

• why  everyone  needs  to  make  a will 

ft  how  to  go  about  it  p — ■. 

•and  how  to  minimise  tax  : ’> 

liability  on  what  you  leave  behind.  | Mauiv&Wk*  t 

Don't  leave  it  to  chance.  Give  \ '*  \ 

Yourself  the  peace  of  mind  of  CD  pp  \ 

knowing  your  loved  ones  are  * ^ \ 

properly  provided  fur.  \ ^ 

Send  or  phone  for  our  FREE  \ 
guide  to  making  a Will,  today. 


Hum  *rnd  mr  im  FRft  ("pi  uf  »uur  pwtr  u>  Will*  and 
\ViD-iiuting.  i Aik*  Si  djit  fur  dtiitrrrl 
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a warm 
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David  Lacey 


Ian  Ross  reports 
on  the  going  and 
possible  coming  at 
Blackburn  Rovers 


rMr <«->  v*.,:-  m- s-’hy 
■ ■ 


Last  exit . . . Ray  Harford  announces  his  resignation  as  manager  at  Blackburn’s  training  ground  yesterday 


i/"- 


The  death  orMatthew 
Harding;  Chelsea's 
vice-chairman  and 
principal  benefactor.  In 
Tuesday’s  helicopter  crash  is 
a brutal  reminder  of  how  frag- 
ile the  benefits  of  a super&n  ' 
can  be.  Chelsea  are  by  no 
means  the  only  dub  for  whom 
the  difference  between  pursuit 
of  the  big  time  and  merely. 
mariring  tinw  h««  been  the  in- 
volvement of  one  person. . 

How  would  things  have 
turned  out  at  Blackburn 
Rovers,  for  example,  had  Jack 
Walter  passed  away  after  con- 
tributing an  tnit-tal  £1  million 
to  the  rebuilding  of  a stand  at 
Ewood  Park?  Rovers  may  now 
be  bottom  of  the  Premiership 
and  looking  for  a manager  but 
at  least  they  have  tasted  a 
glory  that,  pre-Walker,  was  an 
impassible  dream  and  they 
are  now  playing  in  a modem 
stadium  instead  of  a relic: 
Brighton  and  Hove  Albion, 
the  92nd  club  in  the  League 
and  due  to  become  homeless 
at  the  end  ofthe  season,  can 
trace  their  decline  back  to 
that  sunny  day  in  the  early 
Eighties  when  a plane  piloted 
by  Keith  Wlckenden,  the 
club’s  vice-chairman  and  an 
MP  with  important  financial 
contacts,  plunged  into  the 
River  Adur  near  Sboreham 
Airport 

Jim  Gregory,  the  uncut  dia- 
mond who  for  many  years 
owned  Querns  Park  Rangers, 
was  the  ultimate  superfan. 
Once,  when  QPR  supporters 
started  gnimbling  during  a 
period  of  bad  results,  Gregory 
declared  that  he  would  be 
perfectly  happy  to  sit  in  an 
empty  ground  to  watch  his 
beloved  Rangers.  Itwas  a bad 
day  for  QPR  when  he  sold  up. 

Harding's  death  has  left 
Chelsea  facing  a period  of  un- 
certainty. The  chairman  Ken 
Bates's  expertise  in  the  jungle 
war&re  ofhigh  finance  and 
property  rescued  tile  club 
from  the  brink  of  bankruptcy 
and,  with  Harding  as  landlord, 
Chelsea's  future  at  Stamford 
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Harford  goes  with  grace 


NGLISH  football’s 
great  trouble- 
shooter Howard 
Kenrtaii  may  well 
make  a sentimental 
return  to  Blackburn  Rovers 
after  the  Lancashire  dub  yes- 
terday parted  with  their  man- 
ager Ray  Harford. 

The  acceptance  of  Harford's 
resignation  became  inevita- 
ble after  Blackburn's  season 
of  many  troubles  touched 
rock  bottom  on  Tuesday  night 
with  elimination  from  the 
C-oac-Cola  Cup  by  the  Second 
Division’s  Stockport  County. 

Blackburn  currently  lie  at 
the  foot-  of  the  Premiership 
table,  the  only  one  of  Eng- 
land's 92  professional  clubs 
yet  to  win  a league  game. 

Kendall,  who  Is  in  charge  at 
the  First  Division  club  Shef- 
field United,  features  promi- 
nently on  a short-list  of  poss- 
ible successors  to  Harford, 


which  is  also  believed  to  in- 
clude the  former  England 
coach  Terry  Venables,  Bruce 
Rioch,  the  former  Arsenal 
manager  who  Is  now  assistant 
to  Stewart  Houston  at  Queens 
Park  Rangers,  and  the  former 
Leeds  United  manager  How- 
ard Wilkinson. 

Harford's  assistant  Tony 
Partes  has  been  placed  in 
charge  in  a caretaking 
capacity  and  will  select  the 
team  to  face  West  Ham  at 
Upton  Park  this  afternoon. 

Harford's  departure  comes 
five  years  after  he  arrived  at 
Ewood  Park  to  forge  a suc- 
cessful partnership  with  Rai- 
ny Dalglish  and  17  months 
after  Blackburn  won  the  Pre- 
miership title.  Harford  be- 
came manager  16  months  ago 
following  Dalglish’s  decision 
to  become  the  club's  director 
of  football,  a post  that 
he  relinquished  by  mutual 


consent  in  early  August. 

Harford  conceded  yesterday 
that  succeeding  Dalglish  may 
have  been  to  accept  a poi- 
soned chalice.  “Taking  over 
from  Kenny  was  probably  a 
mistake  in  terms  of  my 
career,"  he  said,  "But  how 
could  I turn  down  one  of  the 
biggest  clubs  in  Britain,  one 
that  bad  qualified  for  the 
European  Cup. 

‘It  is  probably  fair  to  say  it 
is  better  to  be  the  man  who 
follows  the  man  who  followed 
Dalglish.  I leave  here  with 
sadness  but  with  no  regrets.  I 
just  hope  I am  not  going  too 
late  because  the  situation  is 
bad.  If  the  club  achieves 
safety  and  survives,  that  will 
be  success. 

“It  was  a big  decision  and  a 
lot  of  thought  went  into  it,” 
Harford  said.  “That  result  |on 
Tuesday],  that  performance, 
was  the  Anal  straw. 


“I  have  no  criticism  of  the 
players  but  they  have  been 
playing  with  anxiety  and  with 
a lack  of  confidence.  I have 
always  tried  to  put  the  club 
first  and  maybe  a change  at 
the  top  will  help,"  he  added. 

The  departure  of  Alan 
Shearer,  to  Newcastle  United 
for  a world  record  £15  million 
shortly  before  the  start  of  the 
season  was  a major  blow  from 
which  Blackburn  have  not 
recovered. 

The  England  striker,  who 
proved  an  instant  success  on 
Tyneside,  was  yesterday 
recovering  from  a successful 
groin  operation.  Original  esti- 
mates were  that  he  would  be 
out  of  the  game  for  six  to 
eight  weeks  but  Shearer  said 
yesterday:  "The  right  groin 
turned  out  to  have  exactly  the 
same  problem  as  the  left  one. 
so  hopefully  I will  be  back 
playing  in  five  weeks  or  so." 


Kendall  began  his  manage- 
rial career  at  Blackburn  in 
1979,  as  a player  manager,  be- 
fore leaving  two  years  later  to 
join  Everton,  where  he  built  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most 


successful  managers  of  his 
generation. 

It  is  believed  that  Kendall 
has  a clause  in  his  contract  at 
Sheffield,  where  he  took  over 
the  First  Division  dub  last 
December,  which  permits 
him  to  hold  negotiations  with 
any  Premiership  dub  willing 
to  meet  a pre-set  compensa- 
tion figure. 

At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment the  Bramah  Lane  dub 
were  staring  relegation  in  the 
face  but  Kendall  used  his  or- 
ganisational skills  to  move 
them  to  within  touching  dis- 
tance of  a place  in  the  end-of- 
season  play-offs. 

He  had  proved  to  be  simi- 
larly adept  at  retrieving 
seemingly  lost  causes  during 
his  11  months  in  charge  at 
Manchester  City  during  the 
1989-90  season. 

David  Lacey,  page  22 


Bridge  appeared  to  be  assured 
in  perpetuity.  Even  nowthey 
have  until  December  12012  to  - 
buy  the  freehold. 

1 Yet,  when  men  of  immense 
wealth,  like  Harding,  or  even 
men  of  other  people’s  wealth/ 
like  Robert  Maxwell,  die  unex-. 
pectedlytiie  complications 
are  almost  inevitably  deep  and 
lasting.  In  a normal  company 
unravelling  the  deceased’s  es- 
tate can  take  months  of  work 
by  lawyers  and  accountants. 

In  a football  dub  the  situ- . 
ation  is  further  complicated 
by  the  foot  that  1 1 outsiders 
will  regularly  be  doing  their 
best  to  mate  life  even  more 
difficult  Today,  at  the  Bridge, 
It  is  Tottenham  's  turn. 

The  Immediate  speculation 
about  the  completion  ofthe 
building  work  at  Stamford  . 
Bridge  and  the  future  financing 
ofthedub  has  at  times  been 
barely  comprehensible  and  will 
matter  less  to  supporters  than 
what  is  to  happen  to  the  team 
now  that  Harding  has  gone. 

Like  the  ground,  Ruud 
Gullit’s  Chelsea  are  in  a state 
of  redevelopment  and  in  . 
reoent  matches  have  been  .: 
open  at  one  end.  Sbfar  the 
acquisition  of  ViaUi,  DL 

Matteo  and  Leboeuf  hasmade 
the  team  more  Interesting  1 
without  suggesting  that  Old 
Trafford,  St  James’  Par  tor 
Airfield  need  look  to  theirlau- 
rels.  Sooner  or  later  the  vice- 
chairman  would  have  had  to 
make  yet  more  cash  available 
for  new  players. 

Something  precious  died 
with  Harding.  His  appeal 
among  Chelsea  ferns  lay  pri- 
marily in  his  visibility.  Nat  for 
him  the  executive  box  behind 
darkened  dess.  His  prematch 
visits  toa  local  pub,  moreover, 
recalled  an  earlier,  gentler  age 
when  dusty,  musty  old 
Stamford  Bridge  attracted  foot- 
ball’s promenaders. 


1 A fHATEVERhap- 
1 #1  # pens  to  the  Harding 
If  if  fortune, the pas- 
w w sion  which  per- 
suaded him  tojdough 
£26.5  million  into  Chelsea  died 
on  Tuesday  night  and  cannot 
be  replaced.  He  was  the  89th 
richest  man  in  the  kingdom. 
Stamford  Bridge  would  be  for- 
tunate Indeed  If  the  erstwhile 
90th  was  to  be  found  in  the 
King's  Road  this  afternoon 
humming  Blue  is  the  Colour. 

Somehow  one  gets  the  feeling 
that  Chelsea  are  just  not  that 
lucky.  For  them,  as  another  of 
football's  superfens  has  put  it, 
this  may  be  more  a case  of 
Goodbye  Yellow  Bride  Road. 


Bath  no  longer  the  big  name  club 
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A HIGHER  CLASS  OF  RUGBY 


Ian  Malln 

BATH,  English  rugby 
onion’s  premier  club 
for  the  last  decade, 
are  changing  their  name  — 
but  it  is  all  in  the  best  poss- 
ible taste. 


new  moniker  like  NEC  Har- 
lequins or  Newcastle  Fal- 
cons. Bath  Football  Club, 
their  name  since  1865,  are 
now  Bath  Rugby,  complete 
with  updated,  understated 
badge. 

Bath  are  anxious,  in  the 
new  professional  era,  not  to 


Not  for  them  a vulgar  | be  confused  with  the  city's 


soccer  clnb.  currently  lan- 
guishing at  the  foot  of  the 
GM  Vauxball  Conference. 
Bath  Rugby's  commercial 
director  Stephen  Hands 
said:  “The  new  logo  sym- 
bolises something  of  the 
club’s  history,  together 
with  that  of  the  city.” 

Bath  Rugby’s  big  names. 


meanwhile,  face  possible 
elimination  from  the  Hein- 
eken  European  Cup  unless 
they  beat  France’s  Dax  at 
the  Recreation  Ground 
today.  Jon  Callard  will  cap- 
tain Bath  Rugby  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Phil  de  Glanville. 

Robert  Armstrong,  page  23 


A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 
to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to 
Guardian  Crossword  No  20,794,  EO.  Bern  315,  Mitcham, 
Surrey  CR4  2AX,  by  first  post  on  Friday  Solution  and 
winners  in  the  Guardian  on  Monday  November  4. 
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Set  by  Araucaria 

Across ■ 

1 Not  married  for  money  by 
trie  turn  ofthe  century?  (6.S) 
9 Stay  in  the  air  for  Barrieb 
utopia  (5,4) 

10,11  Poet  whose  utterances 
are  of  value  (109 

12  Fateeortnje— eanheteB?® 

13  True — cannot  otherwise 
take  in  saint© 

14  ft  makes  me  Sick  when  they 
quote  me  the  wrong  way  (6) 

O Pubfi&hod  by  Guardian  Nswsuoatt 
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tanftfWge  Row.  Manchester  M17 1 SO*. 
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Sis 


I 17  Stick  for  a curtain?  (6) 

I 19  Place  for  spectators  no' 
longer  available:  don't  get 
Involved  (5 ,3) 

22  Expose  fraudulent  scheme 
coming  art  In  print?  (3r€) 

24  Part  of  such  reactionary 
paintings  in  Sanskrit  book  (5) 

25  See  6 

26  htesemaldecceptlng.a 

tribute  from  leading  cleric  (9) 

27  Struggle  for  generation  of 
witty  Kerry's  ear,  possibly 
(6,5,3) 
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